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CHAPTER  I. 

A smock-frocked  yokel,  seated  on  a doorstep  before  a house 
in  the  main  street  of  Thorbury  town,  slept  with  his  mouth 
wide  open  in  the  shadow  on  a dazzling  summer  day.  A 
dog,  of  no  determinable  breed,  lay  opposite  to  him  in  the 
sunshine,  yawning  idly  and  luxuriously  at  intervals.  The 
two  had  the  main  street  to  themselves,  and  not  another 
sign  of  life  was  visible  anywhere.  The  rustic  was  lank  and 
lean,  with  pointed  knees  and  a nose  like  a pen.  He 
falsified  the  ex  pede  Ilerculem  theory  completely,  for  his 
feet  would  have  carried  Goliath  of  Gath,  whilst  the  stock- 
ingless ankles  which  showed  above  his  monstrous  boots 
were  of  an  astonishing  tenuity.  He  had  huge  hands, 
browned  with  dirt  and  labour,  depending  from  wrists  so 
thin  as  to  seem  hardly  able  to  carry  them,  and  his  shoulders 
were  narrow  and  sloping,  and  seemed  to  shamble  even  in 
his  sleep. 

He  was  curled  up  in  a complete  abandonment  to  slumber, 
resting  his  weight  equally  upon  the  door- jamb  and  the  door, 
so  that  when  the  latter  opened  suddenly,  and  without  warn- 
ing, he  fell  backwards,  and  a bulky  man  hurrying  from  the 
house  half  trod  upon  him,  stumbled  over  him,  and  with 
difficulty  saved  himself  from  a headlong  plunge  into  the 
roadway.  The  smock-frocked  man  gave  evidence  of  an 
unusual  lung  power,  despite  his  narrow  shoulders,  and 
yelled  as  if  he  were  being  murdered;  the  breedless  dog, 
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excited  by  the  suddenness  of  the  incident,  barked  like  mad, 
and  a score  of  people  ran  to  doors  and  windows. 

4 Get  up,  you  groveller  F said  the  bulky  man,  hoisting  the 
rustic  with  his  foot.  4 What  d’ye  mean  by  tumbling  back- 
wards into  my  house?*  There  was  a thoroughly  rustic 
egotism  in  the  emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun.  Obviously 
the  owner  of  the  smock-frock  might  have  tumbled  backwards 
into  the  houses  of  any  number  of  other  people  without  the 
bulky  man  being  in  the  least  degree  afflicted. 

* I went  to  sleep,  gaffer,*  returned  the  yokel,  gathering 
himself  together,  and  rubbing  at  his  trodden  shoulder. 

4 You  went  to  sleep,  did  ye?*  retorted  the  owner  of  the 
house.  He  was  a fiorid-complexioned,  surly  man,  with  a 
ponderous  figure,  and  dressed  in  decent  black.  He  wore  a 
shining  silk  hat,  too  small  for  his  big  dogmatic  head,  and 
kept  it  in  place  by  an  almost  unceasing  series  of  gymnastic 
movements.  He  was  clean  shaven,  and  wore  high-standing 
collars  and  a satin  stock.  His  face  was  full  of  a dogged 
and  ill-conditioned  resolution,  and  he  glared  at  the  uninten- 
tional intruder  with  an  emphasis  of  disapproval  which  the 
other’s  offence  hardly  seemed  to  call  for. 

4 Yes,  Mr.  Stringer,*  said  the  yokel  humbly;  4 1 sat  down 
to  rest  a bit,  and  it  seems  I must  ha*  fell  into  a doze.* 

4 And  I should  like  to  know,*  said  Mr.  Stringer,  4 what 
call  a honest  young  man — a honest  young  man,  mind  you, 
Jonah  Wood;  a young  man  as  earns  his  livin*  fair  and 
square — I should  like  to  know  what  call  such  a young 
man  has  got  to  fall  asleep  at  noontide,  not  havin*  risen 
from  his  nightly  bed  more  than  these  six  hours  ? Answer 
me  that,  Jonah  Wood.  Where  did  you  spend  last  night?* 

Jonah  Wood  stooped  to  pick  up  his  battered  billycock 
hat,  which  lay  between  the  other’s  feet  upon  the  upper  door- 
step. He  stared  into  the  crown  of  it  as  if  in  search  of 
something  there,  and  moved  his  big  feet  uneasily  on  the 
pavement. 

4 Where  did  you  spend  last  night,  Jonah  ?*  Stringef 
asked  again.  The  threatening  nod  with  which  he  accom« 
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panied  this  query  dislodged  his  hat,  but  he  recovered  it  by 
a movement  of  the  most  brilliant  dexterity,  as  if  he  practised 
a game  of  cup-and-ball  reversed. 

' In  bed,  gaffer,'  answered  Jonah,  with  a leering  upward 
look,  half  fawning  and  half  humorous. 

‘ Some  o'  the  time,'  said  Stringer,  ‘ doubtless.  But  the 
rest  T 

'Why,  wheer  should  I spend  the  rest,  gaffer?’  Jonah 
demanded,  with  a display  of  innocence  altogether  too 
transparent. 

‘ Ah  ! wheer  to  be  sure,  Jonah  ?’  cried  the  bulky  man 
disdainfully,  setting  his  hat  at  a score  of  dangerous  angles 
as  he  nodded  at  the  offender.  ‘ Wheer,  to  be  sure,  if  not  in 
the  squire’s  preserves  ?’ 

‘ Theer  it  is,  gaffer,’  said  Jonah,  setting  his  hat  upon  his 
head  and  waving  both  hands  abroad  with  an  air  of  innocence 
gone  desperate.  ' Give  a dog  a bad  name  and  hang  him. 
What  is  theer  in  the  market  in  the  way  o’  game  at  this  here 
time  o’  year,  the  very  height  o’  blazing  midsummer  ?’ 

' Young  and  well-grown  birds,’  answered  Stringer.  ‘ Now 
let’s  have  no  lies.  Many’s  the  plantation  you’ve  helped  to 
stock  out  of  Mr.  Marmaduke’s  stores.’ 

‘ Gaffer,’  said  the  rustic,  ‘ it  might  go  hard  with  thee  if  I 
was  to  make  thee  prove  thy  words.  I’ve  had  squire’s 
keepers  watchin’  me  this  last  five  ’ear.  If  theer  was  any- 
thin’ agen  me  d’ye  think  they  wouldn’t  ha’  nailed  me  long 
ago?’ 

' Niver  you  fear  for  that,  Jonah,’  the  other  answered  with 
an  angry  chuckle,  * they’ll  find  ya  yet,  and  lay  you  by  the 
heels.  And  listen  to  this,  my  lad,  if  it’s  needful  for  you  to 
sleep  in  broad  daylight  on  anybody’s  doorstep,  choose 
somebody  else’s.  I’ve  a mind  t'  inflict  chastisement  on  ye 
now,  an’  if  ever  I catch  thee  again  I’ll  do  it.  I might  ha’ 
broke  my  neck  over  your  clumsy  body  a minute  back. 
March  now,  and  let’s  have  no  more  words  about  it.’ 

Jonah  touched  the  billycock  hat  with  one  great  finger  in 
token  of  submission,  and  shambled  off.  The  cur,  who  had 
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looked  on  attentively  with  one  ear  cocked  back,  and  one  eye 
half  closed,  as  if  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  give  a philosophic 
and  balanced  judgment  on  the  case,  suddenly  ceased  to  be 
interested,  and  went  off  on  three  legs  after  his  master. 

During  the  whole  of  the  colloquy,  a prettyish,  countrified 
girl,  with  pink  cheeks  and  a pink  dress  which  matched  them 
pleasantly,  had  stood  shrinking  in  the  hall.  She  wore  a 
straw  hat  and  thread  gloves,  and  carried  a sunshade,  and 
was  evidently  bound  for  out  of  doors. 

‘ That  chap/  said  the  sullen  man,  turning  upon  her  as 
Jonah  disappeared,  4 is  just  about  ripe  for  the  gallows.’ 

‘ Yes,  father,’  said  the  prettyish  girl  in  pink. 

‘ He’ll  come  to  a bad  end,  that  chap  will.  You  mark 
what  I am  saying.’ 

* Yes,  father,’  said  the  prettyish  girl  again. 

‘ Now,  come  along,  and  shut  the  door  behind  you,’  said 
papa. 

* Yes,  father,’  the  girl  responded  meekly  for  the  third 
time. 

4 Things  is  coming  to  a nice  pass  in  Thorbury,’  Stringer 
grumbled  as  he  rolled  along  the  shaded  pavement.  He  had 
a waddling  gait,  and  his  tight-buttoned  black  frock-coat 
showed  an  unusual  development  of  the  lumbar  region.  His 
hat  raked  at  the  strangest  angles,  and  threatened  momently 
to  fall.  He  had  the  air  of  some  preposterous  water  bird  on 
land,  and  the  hat  was  like  a movable  top-knot.  * It’s  a 
country,’  he  growled,  ‘ wherein  the  very  Church  is  rotten. 
The  scarlet  woman  of  Babylon  is  a sittin’  on  her  seven  hills 
in  the  very  midst  on  us,  and  the  Hector,  as  should  be  the 
faithful  steward  o’  the  house,  has  unlocked  the  vestry 
door  and  smuggled  her  into  the  church  by  the  hinder  way. 
D’ye  hear  what  I am  saying  ?’ 

‘ Yes,  father.’ 

The  girl  in  pink  was  demure,  and  looked  even  a little  de- 
pressed. She  was  at  a time  of  life  when  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  find  themes  more  grateful  to  her  fancy  than 
the  scarlet  woman  of  Babylon  afforded.  A girl  of  about 
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her  own  age  went  by,  and  exchanged  a veiled  glance  with 
her.  At  that  she  sparkled  into  a merry  and  innocent  smile, 
but  instantly  crushed  her  lips  together,  and,  as  swiftly  as 
she  could,  banished  the  sunlight  from  her  eyes.  Mr. 
Stringer  himself  had  never  had  any  taste  for  innocent 
merriment,  and  did  not  care  to  tolerate  it  in  his  children. 
He  had  been  wild  in  his  youth,  and  had  been  brought  into 
the  fold  of  the  Church  by  that  strange  combination  of 
terror  with  the  influence  of  a character  in  the  main  honest 
and  loyal,  which  acts,  or  used  to  act,  upon  so  many  English- 
men. His  own  youth  had  been  unguided,  except  by  the 
cares  of  a widowed  mother,  and  he  thought  the  early  dissi- 
pations of  that  time  were  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  no 
paternal  hand,  armed  with  a horsewhip,  had  been  near  him 
to  keep  him  in  the  paths  of  propriety.  He  had  a rooted 
sense  of  duty,  and  he  was  made  of  such  material,  and  cast 
in  such  a mould,  that  duty  was  a something  essentially  un- 
pleasant. Labour  done  with  a light  heart  and  for  the  love 
of  it  fulfilled  no  law  of  duty  for  Mr.  Stringer.  It  took  an 
inward  rebellion  of  nature  to  make  any  act  look  dutiful. 
Since  he  had  come  to  years  of  discretion  he  had  given  him- 
self the  full  benefit  of  that  bitter  creed,  and  when  he  kept 
his  children  under  and  saw  rigorously  to  it  that  their  lives 
were  as  dull  and  joyless  as  they  might  be,  he  did  no  more 
by  them  than  he  did  systematically  by  himself.  The  man 
was  a mountain  of  harsh  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  was 
yet  neither  wholly  unlovable  nor  outside  the  reach  of  ad- 
miration. He  held  but  few  ideas,  but  such  as  he  had  pos- 
sessed him  heart  and  soul.  He  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent Cromwellian  or  Covenanter,  and  would  have  fought 
against  the  gallants  of  England  who  struck  for  King  Charles, 
or  have  taken  arms  against  the  bloody  Claverhouse  with  a 
genuine  enthusiasm.  His  gospel  ran  : ‘ If  you  would  be 
good,  be  unhappy,  or,  at  least,  on  no  grounds  venture  to  be 
happy.  Keep  things  ugly,  invent  nothing,  have  no  fancies, 
grind,  grind,  grind  your  heart,  and  strip  your  soul  of  every 
flower  it  grows.'  His  own  soul  grew  none  that  he  knew  of, 
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and  so  his  incredible  creed  seemed  easy  to  him,  and  there- 
fore the  less  dutiful. 

4 1 am  going,’  he  said,  * to  lift  my  hand  in  protest  agen 
the  goings  on  as  has  been  practised  this  last  month  in 
Thorbury.  You’ve  got  the  scissors  in  your  pocket,  Mary  ?’ 

4 Yes,  father.’  The  girl  looked  up  timidly.  4 What  am  I 
to  do  with  them  7 

4 You’ll  know  that  when  the  time  comes,’  her  father  an- 
swered. 4 I’ve  been  turning  this  matter  over  i’  my  mind 
ever  since  the  first  occasion  as  the  thing  was  done,  and  at 
last  I’ve  lighted  on  my  course.’ 

They  were  out  of  the  straggling  main  street  of  the  little 
town  by  this  time,  and  amongst  the  fields  and  hedgerows, 
which,  in  the  full  pride  and  splendour  of  their  summer 
beauty,  gave  a flat  denial  to  at  least  one  prime  article  in 
Isaac  Stringer’s  creed.  There  are  no  landscape  surprises  in 
the  green  heart  of  England.  The  whole  country  lies  placid 
and  gentle  like  a sleeping  child.  Its  beauties  are  all  homely 
and  domestic.  Its  streams  flow  idly,  with  scarcely  a ripple 
on  the  surface,  calm,  uneventful,  undisturbed,  like  the  life 
which  for  the  most  part  haunts  their  borders.  Every  here 
and  there  you  may  find  a plunging  weir  with  its  bit  of 
foaming  backwater,  just  as  every  here  and  there  you  may 
find  a domestic  event  out  of  the  common  in  the  lives  of  the 
slow-going  people  of  the  district.  How  old  and  how 
natural  that  comparison  is  between  human  life  and  flowing 
water  ! 

Few  people  know  the  Church  of  All  Angels  at  Thorbury. 
but  I can  find  a ready-made  picture  of  it  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pious  pilgrims.  That  famous  church  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  where  Shakespeare’s  bones  lie  buried,  is  of  the 
same  epoch  and  built  in  the  same  style.  By  Thorbury 
Churchyard  a quiet  brook  runs,  as  the  Avon  by  St. 
Michael’s.  Books  build  in  the  elms  which  grow  about  the 
sacred  building,  and  fill  the  air  with  ecclesiastical  voices. 
God’s  acre  is  half  paved  with  flat  tombstones,  lichen- 
covered,  where  the  inscriptions  are  all  grown  or  growing 
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fast  illegible.  Other  tombstones  lean  this  way  and  that, 
and  between  the  church  and  the  lych-gate  stands  one  railed 
monument,  a huge,  ungainly  bit  of  stone,  on  which  the 
names  of  many  Boyers,  lords  of  the  manor,  are  engraved. 
The  church  is  a quarter  of  a mile  away  from  the  village, 
and  the  Rectory  lies  at  an  easy  distance  from  it. 

The  road  on  which  Isaac  Stringer  led  his  daughter’s  foot- 
steps could  bring  them  only  to  the  church,  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  bound  to  Heydon  Hay,  five  miles  off,  to  Castle 
Barfield,  five  miles  further  still,  or  to  any  part  of  the  wide 
and  unknown  world  which  lay  beyond. 

1 Are  we  going  to  the  church,  father?’  asked  the  girl. 

‘ You  ask  no  questions,’  said  Isaac  in  his  dogged  growl, 
1 and  then  you’ll  hear  no  lies.  You  wait  and  see.  A still 
tongue  makes  a wise  head,  Mary.’ 

He  waddled  heavily  on  until  he  reached  the  lych-gate, 
and  shouldering  it  ponderously  aside,  entered  the  church- 
yard. There  were  signs  of  labour  there — scaffold  poles, 
laid  at  the  green  border  of  the  turf,  and  hewn  stones, 
heaped  in  squares.  He  stood  for  a moment  to  stare  at 
these  with  an  eye  of  disapproval,  and  then,  the  door  of  the 
building  being  open,  walked  into  the  church,  holding  his 
hat  by  the  brim,  and  stepping  with  a creaking  deference. 
There  were  men  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and 
standing  to  look  on  at  their  labours  was  a dark,  foreign- 
looking  gentleman  of  about  sixty  ; with  a handsome  face,  a 
keen  eye,  and  a quick  smile.  He  saluted  the  new-comer 
with  a slight  nod,  and  the  quick  smile  shone  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  girl ; but  Stringer  went  by  without  a sign  of 
recognition,  though  Mary  dropped  a countrified  curtsey  as 
she  passed. 

Isaac  led  the  way  straight  to  the  vestry,  and  his  daughter, 
having  entered  behind  him,  closed  the  door. 

‘ Here  they  be,’  he  said,  advancing  to  a huge  dresser  of 
black  old  oak  which  filled  one  side  of  the  chamber.  He  turned 
the  hasp  which  secured  its  great  folding  doors,  and  threw 
them  open.  There,  hanging  in  due  order  on  their  respective 
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pegs,  were  a score  of  white  surplices  ranging  from  very 
short  to  very  long.  Stringer  took  hold  of  the  nearest  to  his 
hand,  and  cast  it  upon  the  table  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

4 Begin  on  that,*  he  said  gruffly.  4 Fetch  out  your 
scissors,  and  unrip  the  seams/ 

At  this  command  Mary's  pink  cheeks  went  pale,  and  she 
looked  at  her  father  desolately. 

4 Do  as  I bid  thee,'  he  said,  with  even  an  unaccustomed 
sternness.  4 1 tek  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  on  my 
own  shoulders.  As  one  of  the  churchwardens  it’s  my 
dewty  to  see  as  the  worship  is  conducted,  as  all  things 
ought  to  be  done,  decently  and  in  order.  I'm  going  to  turn 
these  Bomish  garments  into  harmless  Irish  linen.  Tek  out 
your  scissors  and  unrip  the  seams.' 

The  girl  obeyed  with  trembling,  and  her  shaky  fingers 
boggled  over  the  task.  Isaac  watched  with  an  uncom- 
promising eye,  and  when  the  first  surplice  was  dismembered, 
threw  a second  on  the  table.  She  was  just  attacking  this 
when  the  vestry  door  opened,  and  the  foreign-looking  gentle- 
man appeared. 

4 You  are  at  work  for  the  church,  Miss  Stringer  ?'  he  said, 
with  the  merest  trace  of  a French  accent  in  his  speech.  4 Is 
anything  wrong  with  the  surplices?  I had  thought  they 
fitted  very  well/ 

4 What  is  a-being  done,'  said  Isaac,  4 is  a-being  done 
under  my  orders.  I’m  turning  all  this  Papistry  into  plain 
longcloth,  as  can  be  an  offence  to  no  man.' 

4 But  my  dear  sir  !’  cried  the  other  vehemently. 

4 I'm  neither  dear  nor  sir  to  you,  sir,'  Isaac  retorted. 
4 I’m  churchwarden  here,  and  you’re  the  horganist.  You 
play  your  horgan,  and  I’ll  see  as  the  service  o’  this  church 
is  gone  on  with  as  it  ought  to  be.' 

4 But  permit  me,'  said  the  foreign  gentleman ; 4 the 
surplices  are  the  Bector’s  private  property.  You  have  no 
right  to  lay  a hand  upon  them  without  his  express  per- 
mission.' 
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He  was  vehement  for  the  moment,  but  a mere  second 
later  he  was  smiling  and  persuasive. 

4 Do  you  not  think  you  are  a little  high-handed,  Mr. 
Stringer?  Would  it  not  be  better  first  to  speak  to  Dr. 
Hay?’  • 

4 What  have  I got  to  speak  to  Dr.  Hay  about  ?’  asked 
Stringer.  4 There’s  naught  in  common,  sir,  between  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Denis  Hay  and  me.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to 
what  my  duty  is,  and  I shall  do  it,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may.' 

The  organist  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

4 I shall  have  to  tell  Dr.  Hay  of  this,’  he  said.  4 That  is 
my  duty,  evidently.’ 

4 In  that  case,’  retorted  Isaac, 4 you’d  better  do  it.  That’s 
a thing  as  I shall  quarrel  with  no  man  for.  Do  your  duty, 
sir,  and  I’ll  do  mine.  Now,  Mary,  mek  a hend  of  that 
second  piece  of  idolatry,  and  look  sharp  about  it.’ 

Mary  looked  with  eyes  of  tearful  appeal  at  the  foreigner, 
who  laughed  again  with  complete  good-humour. 

4 Let  us  all  do  our  duty,’  he  said  lightly.  4 You,  my  dear 
young  lady,  I assure  you,  shall  not  be  held  to  blame.’ 

4 I’m  responsible,’  said  Isaac  weightily.  4 If  I could  ha’ 
trusted  my  own  fingers  to  do  it  without  needlessly  hinjuring 
the  stuff,  I’d  ha’  took  the  task  upon  myself.’ 

4 Quite  so,’  said  the  organist.  4 1 understand.  I am 
without  authority,  and  I must  leave  you  to  your  task  while 
I do  mine.* 

The  girl’s  tears  fell  on  the  white  linen  as  she  worked,  and 
made  heavy  spur-edged  blotches  on  it  here  and  there. 
Isaac,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  with  a listening,  attentive 
scowl  upon  his  face,  stood  looking  on. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  brook  which  washed  the  border  of  Thorbury  Church- 
yard was  barely  four  and  twenty  feet  at  its  widest.  Its 
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waters  at  this  time  were  so  translucent  that  in  its  stiller 
reaches  the  parti-coloured  pebbles  at  the  bottom  might  have 
been  counted  easily  by  anybody  who  liked  to  spend  his 
time  in  so  idle  and  unprofitable  an  employment.  It  went 
wunding  hither  and  thither  in  a slow  zigzag  course  through 
wide  meadows,  and  on  its  banks  alder  and  willow  grew  in 
such  profusion  that  in  many  places  the  water  was  com- 
pletely hidden  from  the  fields.  Nobody  knew  this  fact 
better,  or  was  more  grateful  for  it,  than  Mr.  Frank  Boyer, 
only  son  of  the  squire  of  the  parish  and  lord  of  the  manor, 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Boyer,  of  Thorbury  Chase.  Mr.  Frank 
had  passed  just  a quarter  of  a century  in  this  tearful  vale, 
and  so  far  seemed  but  little  subdued  by  his  experiences. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  studying  for  the  bar  pro  forma , and 
had  a sort  of  nodding  acquaintanceship  with  Roman  Law. 
He  was  a sturdy  young  man,  of  a wholesome  and  manly 
plainness  of  feature,  embrowned  by  open  air,  as  lean  as  a 
hound,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  as  strong  and  healthy 
as  a life  of  athletics  and  honest  living  could  make  him.  In 
fine  weather  he  had  of  late  been  spending  a good  deal  of 
his  time  in  paddling  a canoe  of  his  own  construction  about 
the  brook,  and  he  was  familiar  with  its  every  lonely  and 
sheltered  spot  within  half  a dozen  miles  above  and  below 
the  Chase.  He  was  no  lover  of  loneliness,  and  if  he 
frequented  the  shaded  and  unpeopled  watery  spaces,  he  did 
it  in  a solitude  d deux , being  constantly  on  guard  over  the 
sacred  and  altogether  charming  person  of  Miss  Ophelia 
Hay. 

Miss  Ophelia  Hay  was  the  niece  and  ward  of  the  Rector 
of  Thorbury.  Her  father  had,  in  his  day,  been  a mighty 
Shakespearian  scholar,  and  had  collected  as  vast  a heap  of 
rubbish  wherewith  to  obscure  the  calm  statue  of  the  bard 
as  any  of  his  fellow-labourers.  He  had  written,  with  the 
most  painstaking  reverence,  a score  of  pamphlets  or  there- 
abouts to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  misprinted  passages 
which  a compositor  of  average  intelligence  would  have  set 
right  out  of  his  own  experience  in  an  instant,  and  had 
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brought  an  astonishing  Tearing  spd  a still  more  astonishing 
dulness  of  poetic  apprehension  into  so  complete  a fusion 
that  half  the  erudite  societies  of  Great  Britain  had  grown 
to  admire  and  reverence  his  name.  In  this  happy  task  he 
had  spent  all  his  time  and  most  of  his  moderate  fortune. 
At  his  death  he  had  bequeathed  his  collection  to  the  nation, 
whose  officials  betrayed  no  eagerness  to  accept  it  or  to  find 
it  house-room.  It  rotted  and  mildewed,  therefore,  in  damp 
neglect  in  a dozen  or  two  of  great  crates  and  packing  cases, 
and  almost  the  only  evidence  of  the  scholar’s  love  for  his 
favourite  poet  survived  in  his  daughter’s  name. 

Ophelia  was  dark  and  mignonne  and  pretty.  She  was 
alternately  arch  and  pensive,  and  Mr.  Frank  knew  not  in 
which  mood  to  admire  her  most.  She  also  paddled  a canoe 
of  his  construction,  and  the  two  went  gliding  about  the 
water  of  Wandshaugh  Brook  as  inseparable  as  a pair  of 
swans.  Ophelia  was  seven  months  Frank’s  senior,  and  from 
her  superior  height  of  age  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
down  upon  his  boyish  inexperience,  until,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  she  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  became  at 
once  impressed  with  the  most  perfect  belief  in  his  wisdom, 
courage,  manliness,  strength,  beauty,  and  whatever  else 
might  best  become  a man.  Long  before  that  happy  change 
of  opinion  came  about,  Frank  had  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
and  on  the  very  day  on  which  Churchwarden  Stringer  made 
his  unprecedented  assault  on  the  Papistical  surplices,  the 
two  young  people  were  coming  to  a spoken  understanding. 
The  girl  looked  charming,  though  perhaps  at  this  time  of 
day  it  may  be  just  as  well  not  to  describe  her  costume.  If 
you  will  turn  back  the  pages  of  Punch  as  far  as  the  year 
’54  you  may  find  a fairly  accurate  representation  of  it,  and 
if  you  should  meet  the  prettiest  girl  of  your  acquaintance- 
ship to-day  attired  in  that  antiquated  style  you  well  know 
you  would  be  compelled  to  laughter.  But  the  lover  naturally 
knew  nothing  of  the  delightful  costumes  now  in  vogue,  which 
in  another  five-and-twenty  years  may  look  to  the  full  as  ab- 
surd as  exploded  fashions  now  do,  and  Ophelia’s  dress  to 
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his  mind  was  a part  of  her,  and  became  her  infinitely.  An 
eelskin  siren  in  a crinoline  age,  a crinoline  siren  in  an  eel- 
skin  age,  would  look  equally  preposterous — a reflection 
which  would  appear  to  lead  to  the  appalling  conclusion  that 
there  is  something  necessarily  absurd  and  grotesque  in  the 
most  successful  of  the  milliner’s  inspirations. 

Frank  thought  but  little  of  millinery,  and  a great  deal  of 
Ophelia.  The  two  sat  in  their  canoes  side  by  side,  with 
idle  paddles  stretched  across  both  of  the  frail  vessels,  and 
drifted  slowly,  slowly,  with  the  idle  stream,  sheltered  from 
the  chance  of  any  observation  by  the  friendly  growth  of  the 
alder  beds.  Frank  had  one  arm  about  Ophelia’s  waist,  and 
her  head  rested  upon  his  shoulder.  I am  writing  in  summer 
weather,  and  it  is  delightful  to  think  how  many  young 
people  are  engaged  in  like  or  similar  fashion  at  this  very 
hour.  Blue  heaven  above,  and  blue  heaven  beneath,  with 
only  themselves  and  their  fair  reflections  hung  midway, 
they  floated  as  if  in  air,  as  happy  as  the  world  could  make 
them,  as  happy  as  the  whole  wide  world  could  make  them 
only  once.  They  murmured  one  another’s  names  at  times, 
but  could  find  no  other  word  to  say. 

The  friendly  alders  broke  at  last,  and  for  fear  of  observing 
eyes  they  drifted  apart,  and  paddled  slowly  down  stream, 
the  girl  in  front  looking  forward  with  dreamy  eyes,  and  the 
young  man  in  the  rear  admiring  every  line  and  motion  of 
her  supple  form.  At  the  boat-house,  which  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bectory  lawn,  Frank  sprang  to  land,  fixed  his 
own  craft,  and  with  unnecessary  cares,  which  were  none 
the  less  welcome  for  being  needless,  helped  his  sweetheart 
to  follow. 

* I shall  tell  the  Bector  at  once,’  he  said,  holding  Ophelia’s 
hand  in  both  his  own,  and  looking  down  at  her. 

She  could  not  have  admired  him  more  if  he  had  been 
going  to  face  armies,  although,  in  truth,  her  guardian  was 
one  of  the  mildest  of  created  men.  There  was  a farewell 
kiss,  and  Ophelia  ran  away  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  own 
room,  and  await  events  in  a happy,  tremulous  expectancy, 
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and  Frank  marched  up  to  the  Eectory  intent  upon  his 
purpose. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Denis  Hay  sat  in  his  study  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  the  French  windows  open  to  admit  the  fragrant 
summer  air.  A book  lay  on  the  table  before  him,  and  he, 
with  his  spectacles  pushed  up  upon  his  forehead,  sat  staring 
absent-mindedly  across  it.  He  had  the  gray  and  inward 
looking  eye  of  the  born  dreamer,  and  a face  of  a singular 
delicacy  and  purity  of  colour.  His  close-cut,  snow-white 
hair,  too  stubborn  for  a parting,  rayed  about  his  head  like 
a shorn  halo.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  full  of  a 
mild,  allowing  humour,  and  even  at  his  dreamiest  his  mouth 
smiled. 

Frank’s  entrance  awoke  him  from  his  fancies,  whatever 
they  might  be,  and  he  turned  his  face  to  his  guest  with  a 
look  of  accustomed  welcome. 

* Well,  Frank,  my  boy,’  he  said  genially ; * studying  hard, 
as  usual?’ 

* Not  quite  so  hard  as  usual,’  said  Frank,  who  wore  a 
look  of  sternest  resolve,  and  might  by  his  aspect  have  been 
about  to  encounter  a regiment  single-handed.  ‘ I have 
something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  speak  about.  May 
I close  the  windows  ?’ 

He  waited  for  no  leave  in  answer  to  this  question,  and 
when  he  had  turned  his  back  the  Doctor,  after  a fashion  he 
had,  laughed  without  a sound,  but  made  haste  to  resume  a 
face  of  gravity  before  the  young  man  turned. 

1 1 shall  be  happy  to  advise  or  help  you  in  any  way,’  he 
said.  * Sit  down,  my  boy.  What  is  it  ?’ 

Frank  disregarded  his  invitation,  but  leaning  both  brown 
hands  upon  the  table  opposite  the  Eector,  looked  down 
upon  him,  and  blurted  out  his  message  in  a sentence. 

* I have  asked  Ophelia  to  marry  me.’ 

‘ Oh  !’  said  the  Eector,  ‘ you  should  have  more  respect  for 
your  neighbour’s  nerves.  A little  diplomacy,  a little  round- 
aboutness, might  have  saved  me  something  of  a shock.’ 

At  this  instant  there  came  a tap  at  the  door,  and  the 
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Eector,  with  a humorous  eye  on  Frank,  cried,  ‘ Come  in.* 
A neat  housemaid,  in  the  crispest  of  cotton  prints  and  the 
snowiest  of  caps,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

‘ Mr.  Saint  Sauveur  wants  to  see  you,  sir,  on  very  urgent 
business/ 

At  this  the  Eector’s  eye  twinkled  newly,  and  he  looked 
at  Frank  again. 

i Shall  we  defer  our  talk  a moment  ?’  he  asked.  ‘ Perhaps 
we  had  better  finish  it  at  once.  Ask  Mr.  Saint  Sauveur  to 
wait/  he  concluded,  turning  to  the  housemaid.  4 1 shall  be 
at  liberty  in  a very  little  while.’ 

The  girl  retired,  closing  the  door  behind  her,  and  the 
Eector,  taking  off  his  glasses,  polished  them  with  an  irri- 
tating air  of  commonplace. 

‘ So/  he  began  after  awhile,  ‘ you  have  asked  Ophelia  to 
marry  you.  May  I ask  when  ?’ 

* This  morning/  Frank  answered,  still  unduly  resolved 
and  stern. 

‘ That  would  be  too  precipitate,’  the  elder  answered,  ‘ and, 
indeed,  I think  we  are  beyond  the  legal  hour  already.’ 

He  made  a show  of  consulting  his  watch,  and  shook  his 
head  as  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket/ 

‘ I don’t  want  to  get  married  quite  so  hurriedly  as  that, 
sir,’  said  Frank. 

‘ A most  unlover-like  declaration,’  said  the  Eector. 

* I spoke  to  her  this  morning,’  the  young  man  continued. 

* And  what  said  Ophelia  ?’ 

‘ She  said  “ Yes,”  sir,’  Frank  answered,  blushing  fierily. 

‘She  said  “Yes,”’  echoed  the  Eector.  ‘And  in  that 
case,  my  young  friend,  what  becomes  of  my  authority  as 
her  legal  guardian  ? You  have  not  consulted  my  dignity  in 
this  matter,  Frank.  You  sink  me  to  the  level  of  an  in- 
terested spectator.  And  now  I will  give  you  a piece  of  news 
as  novel  as  your  own.  When  Alexander  the  Great  first 
encountered  Diogenes — but  perhaps  you  know  the  story  ?’ 

‘ I rather  think  I have  met  an  allusion  to  it  somewhere/ 
Frank  answered,  growing  a little  more  at  ease. 
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* Nothing  is  more  agreeable/  said  the  Bector,  4 than  this 
interchange  of  novel  thought  and  intelligence*  Is  your 
father  as  deep  in  your  confidence  as  I am,  Frank?' 

4 Not  altogether/  the  young  man  replied ; 4 he  will  be  in 
half  an  hour’s  time.  He  guesses  all  about  it,  though,  and 
was  chaffing  me  about  it  last  night  at  dinner.’ 

4 Very  well,’  said  the  Doctor,  rising  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  companion’s  shoulder,  4 if  Ophelia  says  44  Yes,”  and  your 
father  says  44Yes,”  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  for  me  to 
say  44  Yes  ” also,  and  to  wish  you  God-speed  and  happiness, 
and  that  I do,  my  lad,  with  my  heart.  I have  an  official 
and  a constituted  right  to  be  a bore  on  this  occasion,  a 
double  right,  as  a clergyman  and  as  a guardian.  I let  you 
off  for  the  present,  however,  for  Saint  Sauveur  is  kicking  his 
heels  outside,  and  will  be  impatient  by  this  time.  Wait  a 
moment,  until  I am  through  with  his  business,  and  then 
you  and  I may  walk  up  to  the  Chase  together,  and  see  your 
father.  My  presence  may  help  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
his  humour.’ 

With  that  he  moved  gauntly  to  the  door — he  was  un- 
usually tall,  and  his  slender  shoulders  had  an  awkward 
stoop — and  throwing  it  open,  cried  into  the  hall : 4 Saint 
Sauveur  ! This  way.  I am  ready  for  you.’ 

The  organist  entered,  smiling,  nodded  to  his  Bector  in  a 
friendly  and  familiar  fashion,  and  shook  hands  with  Frank. 

4 What  is  it  ?’  asked  the  Bector. 

4 Flat  treason! ’returned  the  organist;  ‘sedition!  sacrilege!’ 

4 So  bad  as  that?’  asked  the  old  clergyman.  4 Sit  down. 
Expound.’ 

4 1 have  been  watching  the  reparations  at  the  church,’  the 
organist  began  as  he  seated  himself,  4 and  as  I stood  there 
entered  Mr.  Stringer,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  They 
walked  straight  into  the  vestry,  and  I,  not  dreaming  of  their 
fell  purpose,  made  no  attempt  to  bar  their  path.  When, 
prompted  by  I know  not  what  spirit  of  inquiry,  I looked  in 
at  the  vestry  door,  what  think  you  these  eyes  beheld  ? I 
will  give  you  a year  to  guess  in,  and  you  shall  not  guess/ 
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‘ Your  offer  seems  reasonable/  said  the  Rector,  * but  I 
decline  it.  You  may  save  time  and  tell  me.* 

‘The  girl/  pursued  Saint  Sauveur,  ‘was  crying  and 
trembling.  She  held  a pair  of  scissors  in  her  hand,  and  she 
was  in  the  act  of  ripping  up,  under  her  father’s  orders,  one 
of  the  choir  surplices.  When  I inquired  the  meaning  of 
this,  the  father  informed  me  that  he  was  converting  a 
Romish  symbol  into  harmless  longcloth,  which  could  hurt 
nobody.’ 

‘ Upon  my  word/  cried  Frank,  ‘ that’s  a pretty  piece  of 
insolence  !’ 

‘ Dear  me,’  said  the  Rector,  ‘ this  must  be  seen  to  ! this 
must  be  seen  to  ! Stringer  is  a very  dogged  fellow.  I am 
afraid  we  shall  have  trouble  with  him.’ 

A moment  later  he  smiled,  as  if  he  saw  a humorous  side 
to  the  situation. 

‘ It’s  an  inventive  compromise/  he  said.  ‘ From  his  point 
of  view  it  is  ingenious.  The  frugal  iconoclast !’ 

He  led  the  way  into  the  hall,  the  others  following,  and 
taking  up  his  hat  there,  went  mildly  out  of  the  house. 
Three  minutes’  easy  walking  brought  him  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  church,  and  there  in  the  vestry  stood  Stringer, 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  big  back  against  the  black  oak 
dresser.  Little  Mary,  with  the  scissors  in  her  hand,  looked 
up  with  a pale  and  frightened  face,  still  wet  with  tears,  as 
the  Rector  entered. 

‘Goo  on,  my  child,’  said  Isaac  stolidly,  ‘and  do  the  dewty 
as  your  father  imposed  upon  you.’ 

‘ My  dear  Stringer,’  said  the  mild  Rector,  advancing  and 
taking  up  the  half-dismembered  garment  then  in  hand. 
‘ Really,  Stringer,  really  !’ 

This  was  rather  severe  for  Dr.  Hay,  who  conveyed  a 
world  of  reproach  and  remonstrance  in  an  aggrieved  motion 
of  the  head  as  he  spoke. 

‘ It’s  no  use  for  thee  to  shake  thy  head  at  me,  parson/ 
said  Isaac,  who  looked  indeed  as  if  much  stronger  measures 
than  that  were  needed  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 
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1 I've  abode  over  this  for  many  weeks,  and  I know  full  well 
what  the  major  part  of  the  church  folks  think  about  it.  I 
shall  have  the  most  of  'em  o’  my  side,  and  if  1 stood  alone 
among  a million  it ’d  mek  no  difference.  I should  lift  up 
my  testimony  agen  this  Eomish  Papistry  all  the  same.' 

‘ My  dear  Stringer,'  said  the  Eector,  ‘the  things  are  abso- 
lutely harmless.  There  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
Eomish  or  Papistical  about  them.  They  have  been  worn  in 
the  choirs  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  English  Church  without 
exception  almost  from  time  immemorial.’ 

‘ I've  lived  in  Thorbury,  said  Mr.  Stringer,  ‘ man  and  b'y, 
for  nigh  on  sixty  'ear.  It’s  twenty  sence  I was  first  ap- 
p’inted  churchwarden,  and  until  such  time  as  you  come 
here,  Dr.  Play,  these  Papish  practices  was  never  known 
here.' 

4 Now,  you  must  know,'  protested  the  Eector,  as  mild  as 
ever,  ‘ that  in  injuring  the  property  of  another  you  are  com- 
mitting an  act  which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  illegal.  We  are 
all  bound  to  respect  the  law,  and  none  of  us  has  a right  to 
take  it  into  his  own  hands.  It  is  your  duty  as  a member 
of  the  church  to  accept  the  ruling  of  its  authorities,  and  if 
you  see  anything  you  disapprove  of,  you  may  appeal  to  the 
Bishop,  by  whose  decision  I shall  certainly  abide.' 

For  sole  answer,  Isaac  turned,  opened  the  doors  against 
which  he  leaned,  took  down  a new  surplice,  and  thrust  it 
into  his  daughter's  unwilling  arms. 

‘ Goo  on  with  that,  Polly,’  he  said,  ‘ while  me  and  the 
parson  has  our  talk  out.' 

‘You’d  better  let  me  have  that,  Miss  Stringer,'  said  Frank, 
interposing,  and  the  girl,  with  a sense  of  momentary  relief, 
permitted  him  to  take  it. 

‘I  dunno,'  Isaac  growled,  looking  from  one  to  another, 
‘as  I've  got  any  great  right  to  be  dissatisfied.  I’ve  lifted  up 
my  voice  and  spoke  agen  the  prevailin’  iniquity,  and  so  far 
I’ve  done  my  duty.' 

‘ You’ve  done  a little  stupid,  unmeaning  mischief,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean,’  Frank  answered  hotly j ‘and  if  I were  in 
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the  Rector’s  place  I should  be  inclined  to  take  a very 
different  tone  with  you.’ 

4 You  would,  would  you  ?’  said  Isaac  ; ‘ and  what  might 
you  ha’  done,  if  you’d  been  Rector  ?’ 

4 My  dear  boy,’  said  Dr.  Hay,  laying  a hand  on  Frank’s 
arm,  ‘ don’t  let  us  embitter  controversy.  I have  no  doubt, 
no  doubt  at  all,  that  Mr.  Stringer  believes  his  objection  to  a 
surpliced  choir  to  be  a matter  of  conscience  with  him.  I 
shall  hope  to  have  a talk  with  him,  and  to  prove  that  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  has  acted  under  a misapprehen- 
sion.’ 

‘ You  may  talk,  parson/  said  Mr.  Stringer,  with  a dogged- 
ness of  voice  and  demeanour  unusual  even  for  him ; ‘ you 
may  talk  till  you  talk  your  head  off,  and  you’ll  mek  no 
difference  to  me.’ 

‘But  suppose,  my  dear  Stringer,’  said  the  Rector,  his  lips 
twitching  and  his  eye  twinkling  in  spite  of  him,  ‘ suppose  I 
should  be  able  to  prove  to  you  that  you  have  been  mis- 
taken.’ 

‘ That’s  what  you’ll  niver  do,’  answered  Isaac,  with  the 
emphasis  of  conviction.  ‘ Not  you,  nor  no  man  living.’ 

The  organist  spoke  in  German,  citing  a famous  passage  in 
the  works  of  Schiller.  ‘ My  name  is  Stupidity.  Shoot  all 
the  fiery  arrows  of  your  wit  at  me,  and  see  if  my  dark  belly 
cannot  quench  and  hold  them.’ 

‘ That  is  true  enough,’  the  Rector  answered  smilingly  in 
the  same  tongue.  The  churchwarden  looked  suspiciously 
from  one  to  the  other. 

‘ Hast  got  a Papish  organist,  parson,’  he  said  in  stolid 
wrath  and  scorn ; ‘ a Papish  organist  as  carries  a Papish 
tongue  in  his  head  ?’ 

‘ The  tongue  of  the  Reformation,  my  good  friend,’  said 
Dr.  Hay;  ‘ the  mother  tongue  of  Martin  Luther.’ 

In  respect  of  these  matters  Mr.  Stringer  was  a Gallio. 
He  cared  for  none  of  them. 

‘ Wearing  these  here  Romish  bedgowns,’  he  declaimed 
sullenly,  pointing  to  the  linen  burden  the  Rector  had  laid 
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across  his  arm  ; * speaking  in  Bomish  tongues  in  the  very 
vestry  of  the  church,  how  do  you  expect  a blessin’  to  rest 
upon  the  building  ?’ 

‘ Haven’t  you  had  almost  enough  of  this  ignorant  folly, 
sir  ?’  Frank  answered,  almost  impatiently. 

‘ My  dear  boy,’  said  the  Bector,  ‘ you  hurt  me  far  more 
than  you  help  me.  I beg  you  to  be  quiet.’ 

‘ Very  well,  sir,’  said  Frank,  but  he  glared  at  Isaac  with 
so  pronounced  an  expression  of  contemptuous  anger  that 
the  surly  old  protester  would  at  once  have  made  for  him 
but  for  his  sense  of  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacredness  of 
his  surroundings. 

‘ I’m  not  here  to  deal  with  you,’  he  said,  choking  his 
wrath  deliberately ; * you’re  a himpudent  young  cockerel, 
Squire’s  son  as  you  be,  and  alius  was,  sence  you  was  that 
high,  and  horsewhipped  my  son  Joe.  I’m  no  bit  for  brawl- 
ing in  a church.  I’ve  done  my  dewty,  and  I’ve  said  my  say, 
and  now,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  I’ll  tek  my  leave.’ 

With  that  he  withdrew,  not  without  a certain  sort  of 
dignity.  To  his  own  mind  he  came  off  victor,  and  on  the 
whole  was  very  much  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  himself. 
The  Bector  stood  thoughtfully  stroking  his  clean-shaven 
cheeks  with  his  finger-tips  until  the  pink-clad  figure  of  little 
Mary  had  disappeared.  Then  he  looked  at  the  organist, 
who  was  smiling  broadly. 

* Yes,’  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  smile,  ‘ it  has  its  droll 
side,  I allow  that.  But  it  is  a little  embarrassing  too,  and 
I hardly  know  how  to  meet  it.  I shall  never  shake  that 
fellow’s  opinion,  you  know.  He  is  one  of  those  people 
whose  ideas  grow  underground.  They  are  all  root,  and  it 
is  quite  in  vain  to  tug  at  them.  You  know,  Frank,  that  the 
church  was  in  a desolate  condition  wThen  I came.  The  first 
time  I preached  here  there  was  a broom  leaning  against  the 
altar  railings.  It  got  into  my  head,  that  broom,  and  spoiled 
my  sermon.  And  then  the  choir— I can’t  afford  to  buy 
Sunday  coats  for  all  of  them,  and  half  a dozen  of  the  best 
are  positively  out  at  elbows,  Stringer  laid  his  plans  vyell* 
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too ,*  he  went  on,  chuckling  at  his  own  embarrassment.  ‘ He 
chose  Saturday  for  his  work  of  destruction,  and  here  are  at 
least  half  a dozen  surplices  made  away  with.  We  shall 
have  a mutilated  choir  to-morrow.* 

* Denis,*  said  the  organist,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  ‘ you 
have  the  sweetest  temper,  the  most  truly  philosophic  mind.* 
‘ My  dear  Ernest,*  said  the  Eector,  ‘ what  is  the  good  of 
being  angry  ? and  besides  that,  my  dear  fellow,  I can’t  help 
seeing  the  fun  of  it,  and  the  man  from  his  own  standpoint 
is  no  doubt  quite  right.  How  do  I know  how  foolish  some 
of  my  standpoints  may  seem  to  people  who  know  better  ? 
Erank,  my  boy,  we’ll  go  to  the  Chase  together,  and  have  a 
talk  with  your  father.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

Eeank’s  love-affair  was  not  to  be  immediately  disposed  of, 
for  just  as  the  Eector  laid  his  hand  upon  the  vestry  door, 
there  arose  a loud  hubbub  in  the  sacred  building,  and  the 
workmen  engaged  there  shouted  to  one  another  with  excited 
voices.  The  Eector,  Erank,  and  Saint  Sauveur  hurried  into 
the  church,  to  learn  what  might  be  the  cause  of  so  unwonted 
a disturbance,  and  there,  in  one  of  the  side-aisles,  stood  an 
Irish  labourer,  with  both  hands  outstretched  cup-wise  to- 
gether, and  in  the  bowl  thus  formed  lay  fully  a hundred  gold 
pieces  of  varying  size.  They  were  mingled  with  dust  and 
cobweb  and  gritty  fragments  of  time-blackened  mortar. 

‘ What’s  that  ?’  cried  Erank,  who  was  the  first  to  break 
through  the  group  which  surrounded  the  finder  of  the 
treasure-trove. 

‘ ’Tis  a fistful  o*  gold,  sorr,*  said  the  labourer, 4 and  there’s 
more  where  it  kem  from.* 

The  onlookers  made  way  for  the  Eector,  who,  in  his  turn, 
began  to  question. 

4 Where  did  you  find  this  ?* 

4 Here,’  said  the  labourer,  making  a lunge  with  his  foot, 
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‘ beneath  the  ould  gintleman  that’s  lyin’  there  in  the  stone 
bedgown.  Oi  wint  to  scrape  out  the  dirt  wid  me  hands,  and 
this  is  what  I kemupon.  There’s  the  bits  of  an  ould  wooden 
box  that’s  gone  all  to  pieces.’ 

The  effigy  of  Sir  Miles  Gedford  lay  full  length,  in  ruff  and 
gown,  with  peaked  stone  beard,  over  that  long-departed 
worthy’s  tomb.  A great  slab  of  crumbled  stone,  bearing  the 
half-effaced  inscription,  had  been  taken  out  from  the  side  of 
the  plinth,  revealing  its  dim  and  dusty  inwards.  TheBector 
called  for  a light,  and  one  of  the  labourers,  after  intricate 
search,  produced  a solitary  lucifer  match  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  struck  it  upon  his  trousers.  Then,  falling  upon 
his  knees,  he  lit  up  for  a moment  with  the  flame  of  the 
burning  match  the  shadowed  interior  of  the  plinth,  and 
there,  scattered  about  the  floor,  were  more  gold  coins  of 
varying  sizes,  and  the  fragments  of  a carved  box  which  had 
evidently  long  ago  fallen  to  pieces  by  the  action  of  dry-rot. 

* Sweep  everything  carefully  out,’  said  the  Bector,  4 and 
let  us  see  exactly  what  we  have  here.* 

So  said,  so  done.  The  treasure- trove  was  carried  into  the 
vestry,  and  laid  upon  the  table  there,  and  the  coins  being 
counted  and  examined  proved  to  be  all  of  gold,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  in  number.  Amongst  them  were 
one  of  the  leopard  coins  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  a noble 
and  a half -noble  of  the  third  Edward,  and  three  gold  pennies 
of  the  third  Henry.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  coins 
were  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  it  seemed  pretty  evident  that  the  hoard  had 
been  hidden  in  the  days  when 

1 Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence, 

And  turned  the  cowls  adrift.’ 

In  all,  estimating  the  find  by  size  and  weight,  the  three 
examiners  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  gold  was  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling.  No  one  of  them  was  learned  with  respect  to  old 
coins,  and  they  could  not  tell  what  might  be  the  real  worth 
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of  the  collection.  Naturally,  after  the  fashion  of  the  igno- 
rant in  such  matters,  they  over-estimated  it  prodigiously. 

‘ And  now,’  cried  Dr.  Hay,  laying  his  hands,  palms  down- 
wards, on  the  pile  of  gold  upon  the  vestry  table  ; ‘ now  I 
see  my  way  to  the  complete  restoration  of  the  church.  I 
will  write  to  Sir  Walter  to-night,  and  get  him  to  come  down 
as  soon  as  his  engagements  will  allow.  We  have  talked  of 
the  plan  already,  and  he  will  go  to  work  with  enthusiasm/ 

He  beamed  as  he  spoke,  glancing  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions to  the  other,  and  groping  at  the  coins,  lifted  the 
greater  number  of  them  in  a double-handful,  allowing  them 
to  trickle  back  again  upon  the  table  in  a tinkling  stream. 

‘But  what  of  the  Crown  rights,  Denis?*  asked  Saint 
Sauveur.  ‘ Does  not  all  discovered  treasure  in  England 
belong  to  the  Crown  ?* 

‘ The  Crown  rights  !’  cried  the  Beet  or,  flushing  ever  so 
little,  and  almost  trembling  in  his  earnestness.  ‘ What  of 
the  ecclesiastical  rights  ? What  is  the  obvious  presumption 
here?  Who  but  an  officer  of  the  church  could  And  time 
and  opportunity  to  secrete  this  treasure  ? No,  sir.  The 
money  belonged  to  the  church.  It  comes  back  to  the 
church,  and  on  the  church  it  shall  be  expended/ 

The  old  gentleman  was  beautifully  excited.  Ever  since 
he  had  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Thorbury  it  had  been  his 
dream  to  renovate  the  building,  and  to  strip  it  of  the  ugly 
and  clumsy  additions  which  ignorant  hands  had  set  about  it. 
He  had  held  the  rectorship  of  Thorbury  barely  a year,  but 
his  old  vicarage  of  Wandshaugh  was  but  three  miles  away, 
and  he  had  known  the  church  these  forty  years,  and  had 
mourned  over  its  condition  as  ardent  ecclesiastics  will  in 
the  like  cases. 

He  and  Saint  Sauveur  sat  down,  pencil  in  hand,  to  classify 
and  catalogue  the  coins.  Frank’s  interest  in  the  trouvaille 
began  to  fade.  It  was  a very  interesting  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  and  for  five  or  ten  minutes  had  been  exciting  enough 
to  put  his  own  immediate  personal  affairs  into  the  back- 
ground. But  now  they  began  to  reassert  themselves,  and 
speedily  took  up  their  natural  place  again. 
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‘ This  task  will  take  you  some  time,  Dr.  Hay,’  he  said, 
when  he  had  waited  awhile  in  growing  impatience. 

4 Yes,  my  dear  boy/  said  the  Eector,  looking  up  with 
absent-minded  eyes ; 4 some  time,  no  doubt/ 

‘ In  that  case/  said  Frank,  1 1 will  go  home  alone/ 

* By  all  means/  returned  the  Eector,  scrutinizing  a coin 
to  find  the  date  upon  it,  and  quite  evidently  attaching  no 
meaning  either  to  Frank’s  words  or  his  own.  ‘ Do  so  by  all 
means.  Yes,  yes.  By  all  means/ 

Frank  left  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  to  their  task,  and 
walked  gaily  towards  the  Chase,  his  mind  full  of  the  un- 
approachable perfections  of  Ophelia,  as  in  the  circumstances 
it  was  bound  to  be.  He  thought  of  the  line,  ‘ The  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth/  and  laughed  at  it  in  merry 
triumph.  His  affairs  were  likely  to  run  smooth  enough. 
There  was  plenty  of  money  on  his  side,  there  were  youth, 
grace,  health,  wit,  and  beauty  on  the  other.  Ophelia’s 
guardian  had  already  approved  the  match,  and  he  was  as 
sure  as  he  could  be  of  anything  in  the  world  that  his  father 
would  give  it  at  least  as  warm  a welcome.  And,  indeed,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  affair  of  the  surplices  there  is 
nothing  more  likely  than  that  Marmaduke  Boyer  would 
have  shaken  his  son  by  the  hand  on  hearing  his  intelligence 
and  have  bestowed  upon  him  the  paternal  blessing.  Even 
when  Mr.  Stringer  was  dismissed,  Frank  would  not  have 
come  too  late  had  it  not  been  for  that  other  affair  of  the 
treasure-trove.  But  as  things  happened,  he  reached  home 
just  as  his  father  was  setting  about  a piece  of  justice  work 
with  some  yokel  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  perforce  to 
wait  until  that  was  over.  Nothing  short  of  the  firing  of  the 
house  would  have  seemed  to  justify  to  Mr.  Boyer  the  inter- 
ruption of  his  solemn  function  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace. 

So  Frank  waited,  and  in  the  interval  a serious  contretemps 
prepared  itself. 

Dr.  Hay  and  Saint  Sauveur  having  completed  their 
catalogue,  the  Eector  took  away  the  discovered  gold  in  a 
loose  bag  of  a chamois  leather  purse  he  carried,  and  betaking 
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himself  to  his  own  residence,  tied  the  treasure  up  and 
sealed  it  with  befitting  gravity,  and  then  stowed  it  away 
under  lock  and  key.  Having  done  this,  he  bethought 
himself  again  of  Frank's  great  news  of  the  morning,  and  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  him  to  the  Chase.  He  had  not  gone  far 
upon  the  dusty  country  road,  when  a wrangle  of  voices  at  a 
little  distance  prepared  him  for  a new  excitement.  Life  in 
Thorbury  went  so  slowly  as  a general  thing  that  any  one  of 
the  three  events  of  the  morning  would  have  formed  matter 
for  a month's  digestion  in  ordinary  circumstances.  To-day 
it  seemed  to  rain  adventure.  The  Eector  quickened  his 
footsteps,  and,  rounding  a corner  of  the  lane,  came  upon  four 
of  his  parishioners  and  one  man  in  corduroy  and  velveteen 
who  was  a stranger  to  him.  First  amongst  his  parishioners 
was  the  village  constable,  in  a tall  glazed  hat  and  a blue 
tight-buttoned  coat  with  tails  like  those  of  the  modern 
evening  dresscoat.  Next  came  the  village  sexton  and  bell- 
ringer, a red-faced  man  of  pursy  habit  of  body,  who  was 
objurgating  the  constable  in  terms  quite  unmeet  for  his 
Lector's  hearing.  The  third  Thorbury  man  was  Squire 
Boyer’s  gamekeeper,  and  the  fourth  was  Jonah  Wood,  on 
the  collar  of  whose  smock-frock  the  village  constable  held  a 
stem  and  masterful  hand.  Now,  Jonah  was  the  son  of 
Habakkuk,  and  Habakkuk  was  the  village  sexton.  The 
father  had  but  just  met  the  son,  ignominiously  escorted  by 
the  two  gamekeepers  and  the  constable,  and  though  he 
was  a law-abiding  man  as  a rule,  had  been  tempted  to  essay  a 
rescue. 

The  whole  five  were  shouting  together  when  the  Eector 
heaved  in  sight,  but  on  his  appearance  the  verbal  storm  was 
lulled  with  miraculous  suddenness. 

‘ What  is  the  matter?’  he  asked. 

* The  matter  is,  sir,'  said  Habakkuk,  * as  this  here  thick- 

witted  Collins ' indicating  the  constable. 

* Thick-witted  yourself,'  said  the  constable,  in  stately 
repartee. 

‘ I’m  as  innocent,'  whined  Jonah,  * as  the  noo-born  babe.' 
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4 One  at  a time,  please,’  cried  the  Eector.  4 Let  me  hear 
your  story,  Collins/ 

Collins,  leaning  upon  his  prisoner’s  collar  in  the  attitude 
sometimes  adopted  by  orators  who  wish  to  look  familiarly 
at  ease  before  their  audiences,  set  one  foot  a little  before 
the  other,  touched  the  brim  of  his  glazed  hat,  and  unfolded 
his  story. 

1 This  person,  sir,’  said  he,  introducing  the  velveteen-clad 
stranger,  4 is  a gamekeeper  of  my  lord’s,  and  lives  at  Har- 
gate.  He  depose,  sir,  that  he  see  the  prisoner  last  night  in 
my  lord’s  woods,  but  bein’  as  there  is  a path  through  ’em 
as  the  country  people  is  allowed  to  use,  he  do  nothink  but 
keep  a heye  upon  him.  He  see  him  foolin’  round  as  if  he 
was  looking  for  something  very  special,  but  no  actual  reason 
for  laying  ’ands  upon  him,  though  he  have  been  suspected 
for  many  years  past.  Then,  this  morning,  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  three,  this  gentleman  catch  sight  of  him 
down  to  Wandshaugh  Spinney,  just  where  the  Squire’s 
woods  and  my  lord’s  do  meet,  sir.’  The  gentleman  this 
time  indicated  was  the  Squire’s  gamekeeper.  The  Eector 
looked  at  him  when  he  was  alluded  to,  and  the  man  nodded 
in  assent  and  went  on  nodding  at  intervals  until  the  con- 
stable’s story  was  concluded.  4 The  prisoner,  sir,’  the  officer 
proceeded,  4 was  a-lying  flat  upon  his  back,  a-making  use  of 
some  kind  of  curious  call  he  have.  What  there  is  to  it,  sir, 
I cannot  say,  but  it  draw  the  young  birds  to  him  whether 
they  will  or  no.  He  got  three  birds  in  that  there  basket  ’ — 
the  Squire’s  gamekeeper  held  up  the  basket  in  evidence— 
4 and  there  they  are  now,  sir,  if  you’ll  be  so  good  as  look. 
The  keeper  makes  a go  for  him,  sir.  The  prisoner,  as  I 
understand  it,  rises  and  runs  awhile,  and  then  drops  down 
upon  his  fickle  hands  and  knees,  so  that  the  keeper  he  fly 
over  him.  Then  the  prisoner  make  a run  for  it,  sir,  and  the 
gentleman  as  see  him  first  in  my  lord’s  wood  happen  to 
catch  sight  of  him,  and  f oiler  him  for  the  best  part  of  six 
mile,  but  not  knowing  that  part  of  the  countryside  so  hin- 
timate,  he  loses  him.  They  find  him  again  in  Thorbury  at 
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the  Fox  and  Dogs  this  noontide,  and  they  give  him  in  charge, 
sir.  Were  going  before  the  Squire  this  minute/ 

4 Saving  your  presence,  sir,’  cried  the  sexton,  * all  this  is  a 
pack  o’  lies.  I see  the  lad  to  bed  myself,  last  night.  I 
blowed  out  his  candle,  as  I always  have  done  this  two-and- 
twenty  ’ear.  I was  down  first  in  the  mornin’,  the  door  was 
locked  all  right  and  proper,  and  when  I went  upstairs,  sir, 
Jonah  was  sleepin’  in  his  bed,  sir,  as  innocent  as  a babe/ 

‘ I should  think  that,’  said  the  Eector,  lifting  his  mild 
brows  and  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  Jonah’s  accusers, 
‘ I should  think  that  quite  conclusive.  The  mere  sight  of  a 
man  in  the  dark — there  was  no  moon  last  night — could 
hardly  be  allowed  to  go  against  evidence  like  that.  Eeally, 
I think  I should  allow  the  matter  to  go  no  farther.  You 
may  ruin  this  young  man’s  prospects  for  life,  you  know.  It 
■would  be  a very  serious  thing,  a very  dreadful  thing  for 
him,  and  if  you  are  mistaken,  as  seems  very  probable,  it 
would  be  even  a more  dreadful  thing  for  yourselves,  if,  on 
your  opinion,  this  unfortunate  young  man  were  wrongly 
convicted/ 

What  might  have  been  the  weight  of  this  argument  with- 
out a certain  illustrative  and  accompanying  gesture  would 
be  hard  to  say,  but  when  the  Sector’s  too-ready  hand  went 
groping  in  his  pocket,  the  beginnings  of  the  gamekeepers’ 
murmurs  were  hushed,  and  the  sternness  of  the  constable’s 
hold  on  Jonah’s  collar  was  relaxed  a little.  The  Squire 
was  the  Squire,  duty  was  duty,  and  poaching  was  one  of 
the  deadliest  of  offences.  Each  one  of  these  propositions 
was  as  undeniable  as  the  other,  but  the  Eector  was  also  a 
power  in  the  land,  was  hand  in  glove  with  Mr.  Marmaduke, 
and  might,  for  purposes  of  profit,  be  quite  conscientiously 
accepted  as  his  locum  tenens  in  this  matter.  Besides  that, 
gamekeepers  and  constable  were  alike  certain  that  Jonah 
would  fall  into  their  hands  again  one  of  these  days,  and  to 
have  sent  him  to  prison  would  have  robbed  them  for  a con- 
siderable time  of  their  choicest  bit  of  excitement.  A little 
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regret  had  already  mingled  with  their  triumph  as  they  had 
seized  him. 

‘ I have  not  much  loose  silver,’  said  the  Eector.  ‘ Divide 
that  amongst  you ; and  I trust,  Wood,  that  you  will  allow 
this  to  be  a lesson  to  you.’ 

This  was  hardly  logical,  but  nobody  was  disposed  to 
criticise.  Jonah  went  his  way — a saved  yokel — and  his  late 
captors  accompanied  him  in  amity,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  pay  for  beer  for  him  at  the  first  public-house  arrived  at. 
Dr.  Denis  Hay,  little  guessing  what  sort  of  explosive  mine 
he  had  been  laying,  went  on  to  the  Chase,  and  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  heart  told  the  story  of  Jonah  to  the  Squire. 

If  there  was  ever  a more  peppery  man  in  the  world  than 
Marmaduke  Boyer,  he  must  have  been  both  dangerous  and 
a nuisance.  People  used  to  say  of  Boyer  that  a better 

fellow  never  broke  bread,  but , which  expressed  a great 

deal. 

He  was  tall  and  handsome,  but  as  red  as  a ferret,  and 
the  very  baldness  of  his  high  forehead  had  something  angry 
in  its  aspect. 

‘ What  ?’  roared  the  Squire,  ‘ you’ve  paid  the  constable 
to  free  that  fellow  ! Why,  what  the ’ 

‘ Really,  Boyer,  really  !’  said  the  mild  Rector. 

* You’re  a meddling,  stupid  ass,’  cried  Boyer,  with  more, 
and  much  more,  to  the  same  effect.  ‘ I’ve  been  hungering 
for  that  scoundrel’s  blood  this  five  years.  And  now  we  get 
hold  of  him,  and  by  gad,  sir ’ 

‘ But  really,  Boyer,  really  !’  said  the  Rector. 

Somehow,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  there  was  no 
mention  of  Frank  and  Ophelia,  and  the  adage  the  poor 
young  gentleman  had  smiled  at  that  morning  looked  as  if  it 
might  be  susceptible  of  fulfilment  even  in  his  case.  But 
the  misunderstanding  between  the  Squire  and  the  Rector 
had  graver  results  than  even  the  roughening  of  the  way  of 
courtship,  as  shall  presently  appear. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

The  Squire  of  Thorbury  was  an  excellent  fellow  in  his  way, 
but  of  a temperament  curiously  brittle.  He  had  one  of  the 
kindest  hearts  in  the  world,  and  would  at  almost  any  time 
have  gone  five  miles  out  of  his  way  to  do  a kindness,  and 
twenty  to  avoid  doing  an  injury.  But  this  sweetness  of 
nature  in  him  was  often  quite  flatly  contradicted.  He 
would  take  a prejudice  in  a second,  and  the  fancy  would 
grow  incorporate  with  his  blood,  so  that  it  took  years  to 
wear  it  out  of  him.  In  person  he  was  big  and  handsome, 
and  his  florid  face  and  blue  eyes  beamed  with  good  nature 
when  they  did  not  happen  to  be  glooming  with  a sense  of 
affront  or  blazing  with  anger.  His  hair,  whiskers,  and  eye- 
brows were  of  a foxy  reddish  brown,  and  the  backs  of  his 
hands  were  covered  with  a fell  of  the  same  tinge.  People 
who  knew  him  were  careful  of  treading  on  his  corns,  and 
the  general  impression  of  the  quiet  folks  was  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  sort  of  man  to  know. 

Mr.  Boyer  took  a particular  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
English,  and  had  a wholesome  and  befitting  contempt  for 
all  things  and  people  of  foreign  growth.  Being  English, 
he  respected  the  Church,  and  his  feeling  for  the  cloth  had 
hitherto  kept  him — choleric  as  he  was — from  assailing  the 
Eector.  But  the  waters  of  bitterness  being  once  let  loose, 
flowed  freely,  and  rapidly  submerged  many  old  landmarks. 
The  history  of  the  damaged  surplices  naturally  went  through 
the  parish  of  Thorbury  with  something  of  an  electric  swift- 
ness, and,  with  equal  naturalness,  excited  something  of  an 
electric  disturbance.  Cloud  met  cloud— it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a better  simile — with  prodigious  noises.  Stringer 
had  his  hosts  where  Dr.  Hay  had  but  a handful,  but  the 
devoted  few  made  as  much  noise  as  the  indignant  many, 
and  the  world  in  those  parts  seemed  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  Squire  took  sides  after  the  headstrong  and 
passionate  fashion  which  came  natural  to  him,  and  the 
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general  hurly-burly  was  audible  in  neighbouring  villages. 
The  xnild' Rector  looked  on  in  considerable  amazement,  and 
sometimes  found  his  sense  of  humour  inadequate  to  the 
occasion. 

The  thing  that  really  embittered  the  Squire  was  this : a 
brother  magistrate  had  committed  Jonah  for  trial,  and  a 
jury  of  Jonah’s  countrymen  had  acquitted  him.  It  was 
never  to  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Hay’s  action  in  that  matter 
could  be  accepted  as  final,  and  Boyer’s  first  move,  when 
his  rage  was  over,  was  to  order  the  re-arrest  of  the  delin- 
quent. Of  course  he  was  instantly  obeyed,  but  the  two 
gamekeepers  had  broken  bread  and  eaten  salt,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  Rector,  and  they  gave  their  evidence  reluctantly. 
The  languid  young  counsel  to  whom  the  judge  had  entrusted 
poor  Jonah’s  destinies  brightened  at  the  signs,  and  bullied 
and  badgered  them  to  such  excellent  effect  that  their  evi- 
dence became  a tissue  of  uncertainty  and  evasion.  The 
accused  was  acquitted,  and  Boyer  was  as  certain  of  the 
man’s  guilt  as  he  was  of  his  own  existence.  He  was  fit  to 
eat  the  Rector  on  the  day  of  the  trial,  and  in  the  course  of 
an  interview  with  him,  in  the  which  Dr.  Hay  in  vain  essayed 
the  soft  answer  which  only  turns  away  wrath  with  the 
reasonable,  he  cast  off  and  repudiated  him  and  his  for  ever, 
and  swore  a feud  as  bitter  as  that  which  McPhairson  re- 
corded against  the  Clan  MacTavish. 

In  these  mournful  days  Frank  and  Ophelia  held  stolen, 
secret  meetings,  and  vowed  undying  fidelity  to  each  other, 
and  promised  faith  and  patience,  and  felt  that  they  were 
acting  in  a drama  of  the  most  harrowing  interest,  as,  indeed, 
to  themselves  they  were.  And  though  they  never  found  it 
out  till  years  afterwards,  the  pretty  little  fair-weather  love 
they  had  started  with  took  root  in  the  storm,  and  struck 
deep,  and  made  a happy  man  and  woman  in  the  end,  as 
shall  in  due  course  appear. 

The  battle  between  Church  and  State— for  to  Thorbury  it 
meant  no  less  than  that — was  full  of  the  most  delightful 
matter  (for  an  onlooker),  and  brought  out  human  nature  in 
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all  its  phases — the  humorous,  the  stupid,  the  crass,  the 
pathetic,  the  indignant,  and  one  knows  not  what. 

‘ I’ll  fight  this  here  matter  out,’  said  Stringer,  * and  I’ll 
fight  it  to  the  bitter  hend.  Nobody  iver  altered  my  opinion, 
and  nobody  iver  wool.' 

In  that  excellent  state  of  mind  he  lived  until  his  time 
came,  as  proud  of  his  impenetrable  pig-headedness  as  a 
young  mother  of  her  baby,  and  publishing  it  everywhere 
noisily,  as  if  it  had  been  a gift  of  genius  and  a virtue. 

Jonah  naturally  took  the  Eector’s  side,  but  with  an 
economic  reservation. 

‘ What  I look  at,’  he  said,  ‘ is  the  rewination  on  it.  It’ll 
tek  a little  forchin  to  find  soap  an’  starch  for  all  them  theer 
white  bedgowns/ 

Inwardly,  perhaps,  he  bemoaned  himself,  asking  why 
these  things  were  not  sold,  and  the  money  given  to  the 
poor.  But  he  knew  to  whom  he  owed  his  liberty,  and 
gratitude  kept  him  silent.  Apart  from  that,  he  was  not 
merely  a martyr  to  suspicion,  but  the  son  of  the  sexton  and 
bell-ringer,  and  in  that  double  capacity  was  occasionally 
permitted  to  visit  the  Eector’s  kitchen,  to  revel  on  broken 
meats  there,  and  to  taste  the  table  beer.  Discretion  not 
less  than  gratitude  sealed  his  lips. 

Mr.  Stringer  was  at  table  a day  or  two  after  Jonah’s  ac- 
quittal, and  the  weekly  paper  was  propped  up  before  him 
on  the  cruet-stand.  He  knew  the  news  already,  but  it  fed 
his  mood  to  read  it,  and  he  was  certain  that  not  only  in 
ecclesiastical  but  in  social  matters  the  Sector  was  hurrying 
the  parish  to  the  very  mischief.  He  felt  sapient  beyond 
his  common  use,  for  had  not  he  himself,  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  poacher’s  arrest,  prophesied  that  fate  for 
him,  and  divined  the  methods  by  which  he  had  contrived  to 
pass  the  night  ? 

Mr.  Stringer  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  on  one  side 
sat  Mary  his  daughter,  and  on  the  other  Joseph  his  son. 
Joseph  was  a good-looking  hobbledehoy  of  about  three-and- 
twentv,  with  m expression  of  settled  injury  and  discontent, 
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The  father  sat  staring  at  his  newspaper  and  stolidly  masti- 
cating a morsel  of  steak,  holding  another  at  his  lips  upon 
the  tip  of  his  fork  in  readiness  for  use.  Whenever  the 
young  man  caught  his  sister’s  eye  he  wagged  his  head  up 
and  down  with  a derisive  motion,  and  drew  his  nose  into  an 
expression  of  weary  cynicism  as  profound  as  he  could  com- 
mand. By-and-by  he  began  to  beat  a tattoo  upon  his  plate 
with  a table-knife.  Isaac  opened  his  mouth  for  the  reserved 
morsel,  but  before  closing  on  it  addressed  his  son : 

* Put  that  knife  down,  sir.  And  don’t  make  them  hirri- 
tating  nyses.’ 

4 All  right,’  said  Joseph,  with  fatigued  disdain,  laying  the 
knife  upon  the  table.  Isaac  looked  at  him  severely,  lowered 
his  fork,  raised  it  again,  took  off  the  morsel  of  steak,  and 
chewed  with  the  sternest  reprobation.  ‘ Oh,  I’m  sick!’  said 
Joseph,  sulkily  returning  his  father’s  stare.  ‘ Do  you  think 
I’m  going  to  be  a kid  for  ever?  Why  can’t  a man  go  about 
his  business  when  he’s  eat  his  victuals?  What  do  I want  to 
stop  here  for  ?’ 

'You  want  to  stop  here,’  said  his  father,  chewing  and 
scowling  doggedly,  ‘ because  you’re  told  to  stop  here.  You 
sit  where  you  are  till  the  ’ed  of  the  table  gives  you  leave  to 
rise.’ 

‘ All  right,’  returned  Joseph,  as  before. 

‘ “ Children,”  ’ said  Isaac,  striking  the  table  with  his  knife- 
handle  to  emphasize  the  quotation,  ‘ “ obey  your  parents.”  ’ 

' “ Parents,”  ’ retorted  Joseph,  in  a murmur  only  half 
audible,  ‘ “ provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath.”  ’ 

Mr.  Stringer  saw  fit  to  ignore  this,  and  went  back  to  his 
steak  and  his  newspaper.  The  little  girl  sat  and  trembled. 
Such  scenes  as  this  had  been  growing  frequent  of  late,  and 
she  lived  in  constant  dread  of  an  explosion.  A disturbed 
and  ominous-seeming  quiet  fell  upon  the  trio.  The  father 
ate  with  a prolonged  and  purposed  slowness,  and  Joseph’s 
feet  began  to  play  tattoo  upon  the  boarded  floor. 

‘ Will  you  hush  them  unmeaning  rows  ?’  the  head  of  the 

bouse  demanded, 
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1 No  !’  said  Joseph,  bracing  himself  suddenly,  and  looking 
with  a white  face  straight  before  him  at  the  whitewashed 
wall  which  faced  the  window.  Mary  clasped  her  hands 
beneath  the  table  and  sat  in  a breathless  horror.  The 
dreaded  explosion  had  come  at  last.  For  a moment  Stringer 
himself  was  paralyzed. 

‘ Oh !’  he  said,  and  so  sat  with  his  mouth  open.  * You 
won’t,  won’t  you  ?’ 

* No,  I won’t,’  retorted  Joseph,  breathing  stertorously,  and 
looking  out  of  window  still.  ‘ I’m  sick  of  being  treated  like 
a kid.  I’m  sick  of  sitting  at  table  hours  and  hours  after 
I’ve  done  with  my  own  victuals.’ 

‘ Oh  !’  cried  Mary,  ‘ never  more  than  twenty  minutes,  Joe, 
dear.’ 

She  was  afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  a second 
later,  and  wondered  at  her  own  temerity  in  raising  it. 

* Twenty  minutes  or  twenty  years,’  said  Joseph,  ‘ it’s  all 
one  to  me.  I’m  sick  of  it.’ 

‘ Wait  awhile,’  papa  broke  in  ponderously.  ‘ I’ll  deal 
with  thee  in  a minute  or  two.’ 

‘ I’ll  deal  with  myself  if  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on,’  said 
Joseph,  with  an  air  of  desperation.  ‘ I’ll  chuck  myself  into 
Wandshaugh  Brook,  and  write  a letter  to  the  papers  telling 
’em  what  I did  it  for.’ 

‘Joe!’  cried  Mary,  finding  voice  again;  and,  rising  from 
her  place,  she  ran  round  the  table,  and  there  clipped  the 
author  of  this  dreadful  threat  by  the  neck,  as  if  to  prevent 
the  instant  fulfilment  of  his  purpose.  Joseph  sat  irre- 
sponsive as  a gate-post,  and  swallowed  to  express  his  sense 
of  injury.  Papa,  having  recovered  from  his  momentary 
shock,  fed  himself  in  a massive  calm,  keeping  an  eye  upon 
his  son.  He  had  come,  somewhere  in  the  course  of  his 
limited  reading,  on  a dissertation  concerning  the  mysterious 
power  of  the  human  eye  to  quell  rebellion,  but  Joseph 
annulled  the  charm  by  looking  sedulously  out  of  the  window. 

* I’ll  Wandshaugh  Brook  you  !’  said  Mr.  Stringer,  reaching 
for  the  beer-jug.  ‘ I’ll  write  your  letters  for  the  papers  1 
Thee  wait  till  I’ve  done  dinner  I* 
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* You  can  save  yourself  all  manner  o’  trouble  about  me/ 
replied  Joseph.  4 I’m  not  going  to  stop  here  to  be  treated 
like  a kid  any  longer.  D’ye  think  it’s  likely,  at  my  time  o’ 
life  ? Did  y’ever  put  up  with  it  yourself  ? D’ye  think  as 
you’d  have  stood  it  for  a week?  Not  you!  Then  why 
should  I ? Let  go  my  neck,  Polly  ! I’ll  put  an  end  to  it. 
I’ll  go  and  list  for  a soldier.  I’ll  go  and  fall  agen  a Savage 
Foe  ! Don’t  talk  to  me.  My  mind’s  made  up/ 

4 Yis,’  said  papa,  almost  genially.  4 I’ll  Savage  Foe  thee  ! 
It’s  a good  five  year,  I should  think,  since  I gi’en  thee  a 
dressin’.  Wait  till  I’ve  done  dinner,  and  I’ll  tickle  y’up, 
my  lad.’ 

4 No,’  returned  Joseph,  shaking  his  head  with  a mournful 
decision.  4 Not  with  my  good  will.  I’m  as  good  a man  o’ 
my  hands,  though  I say  it,  as  is  to  be  found  for  five  mile 
round.’ 

At  this  the  father  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  arose 
deliberately  from  the  table.  Joseph  arose  also,  and  the 
two  faced  each  other,  with  Mary  clasping  her  hands  and 
weeping  between  them. 

4 Oh,  father,  don’t ! Oh,  Joe  dear,  don’t  1’ 

4 Hush  your  prattle,’  said  Stringer  sternly,  addressing 
her.  4 As  for  you,  Joseph,  you  can  mek  your  mind  up 
straight  away.  You  have  treated  me  contumelious  under 
my  own  roof,  and  you  can  tek  the  consequences  which  way 
you  like.  You  can  fend  for  yourself,  my  lad,  and  begin  it 
to-day,  or  you  can  have  the  dressin’  I promised  you.  I’ll 
have  no  brawlin’  with  them  as  I’m  placed  in  authority  over. 
The  ch’ice  is  yourn,  Joseph.’ 

4 All  right,’  said  Joseph.  4 It’s  easy  made.  I shall  let 
no  man  living  lay  a hand  o’  me  so  long  as  I can  help  it.’ 

4 Very  well,’  replied  his  father.  4 There’s  the  door.’ 

4 I’ll  find  my  way  through  it  in  a minute/  Joseph 
answered, 4 but  before  I go  I’ll  take  leave  to  speak  a word. 
You’ve  used  me  bitter  cruel  ever  since  I can  remember. 
I’m  called  4*  Tiger  ” in  the  village  to  this  very  day  because 
of  the  stripes  I used  to  carry  when  I was  a lad  and  went  to 
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bathe  in  Wandshaugh  Brook.  I’ve  never  had  a likin’  for 
you  as  I should  ha’  liked  to  have.  I’ve  took  a longish  time 
to  make  my  mind  up,  and  now  I’m  sorry  as  I haven’t 
spoken  long  ago.  I think  that’s  about  all/ 

4 Good,’  said  his  father  bitterly.  4 Good,  and  good  again. 
It’s  no  use  to  waste  more  time  in  talkin’.  You  can  pack  your 
traps,  and  make  a march  of  it  as  soon  as  you  like,  my  lad/ 

4 No  traps  for  me,’  responded  the  exile.  4 You  shall  have 
my  clothes  as  soon  as  I’m  in  uniform.’ 

With  that  he  marched  through  the  doorway,  and  his 
sister,  pursuing  him  into  the  narrow  hall,  laid  hold  upon 
him  with  renewed  tears  and  beseechings. 

4 It’s  no  use,  Polly,’  said  Joseph,  standing  doggedly  to  be 
embraced,  and  looking  straight  over  her  head.  4 I’m  past 
the  time  o’  life  for  the  sort  o’  treatment  I get  here.  Theer, 
let  me  go.  I’ll  write  to  you  from  time  to  time,  but  as  for 
him  and  me — we’re  parted,  and  so  much  the  better.’ 

Isaac,  slicing  wrathfully  at  the  remnant  of  his  steak, 
heard  this,  and  moved  his  head  from  side  to  side  with  a 
world  of  obstinacy  in  his  looks.  He  heard  the  slam  of  the 
door  as  his  son  left  the  house,  and  a moment  later  he  heard 
the  door  reopen  and  Mary’s  voice  calling  into  the  open 
street.  He  arose  anew  at  that,  and  marching  to  the  front 
door,  called  the  girl  back.  He  was  very  well  settled  in  his 
own  opinions,  and  cared  little  for  the  judgments  of  other 
people  on  his  actions,  but  it  shook  him  a little  to  see  Dr. 
Hay  and  his  organist  were  the  only  onlookers  at  the  scene 
of  farewell  which  was  being  enacted  in  the  roadway. 

4 Do  you  hear,  Mary  ?’  he  cried  : 4 come  here  this  instant 
minute,  or  else  tek  your  pick  between  that  reprobate 
and  me.* 

4 Dear  me !’  said  the  Bector.  4 More  quarrels  ! more 
troubles  !* 

The  girl  ran  into  the  house  crying,  her  father  closed  the 
door  noisily  behind  her,  and  the  exiled  Joseph,  not  knowing 
what  better  to  do,  touched  his  hat  to  the  parson,  and  tried 
to  look  as  if  there  were  nothing  the  matter. 
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* I — I am  afraid/  said  the  Rector.  4 1 hope  you  have  not 
seriously  quarrelled  with  your  father,  Stringer.' 

* Why,  that’s  past  praying  for,  Dr.  Hay,'  responded 
Joseph.  ‘ We’ve  had  a bit  of  a shindy.  I’ve  been  expecting 
it  for  years  past,  and  now  it’s  here.  There’s  nobody  less 
surprised  than  I am.’  He  had  taken  up  in  his  passage 
through  the  hall  a switch  it  was  his  habit  to  carry,  and, 
after  staring  sheepishly  about  him  for  a moment,  he  fell  to 
slapping  his  leg  with  it,  and  did  his  best  to  seem  uncon- 
cerned and  at  his  ease.  ‘ I’ll  say  good  afternoon,  Dr.  Hay,’ 
he  added,  looking  up  and  turning  on  his  heel. 

‘ Not  so  quick,  my  young  friend  ; not  so  quick,’  cried  the 
Rector,  laying  a hand  on  the  young  man’s  arm  and  detain- 
ing him. 

‘ I’ve  no  doubt  you  mean  kindly  by  your  meddling,  sir,’ 
said  Joseph  respectfully ; 4 but  there’s  nothing  to  be  done. 
My  father’s  not  a man  that  can  abide  to  have  another  man 
in  the  same  parish  with  him,  let  alone  in  the  same  house. 
I believe  if  he’d  had  his  way  he’d  ha’  kept  me  in  petticoats 
till  I was  twenty.  I mean  him  no  kind  of  ill,  and  I dare 
say  he  means  me  none,  but  we’re  best  apart ; and  we’re 
parted,  and  it’d  be  a real  shame  and  pity  to  try  to  bring  us 
together  again.  I’ll  say  good  afternoon,  sir.  I’ve  got  a 
fifteen-mile  walk  afore  me,  and  I should  like  to  get  it  over 
pretty  early.’ 

* Upon  my  word,’  said  Dr.  Hay  mournfully,  ‘ we  seem  to 
live  in  the  middle  of  dissensions.  You  must  let  me  talk  to 
your  father,  Stringer,  and  you  must  let  me  have  a talk  with 
you.  Let  me  see  you  to-morrow,  now.  Promise  to  come 
to  the  Rectory  to-morrow.  Make  your  own  time,  but  come 
to  see  me.  You  mustn’t  quarrel  with  your  father,  Stringer. 
He  is  getting  on  in  years,  and  in  a little  while  he  will  be 
wanting  you.  It’s  a sad  thing  to  be  left  lonely  in  old  age.’ 

4 No  offence,  sir,’  returned  Joseph,  ‘but  you’re  the  last 
man  that’s  likely  to  have  weight  with  father.  You  might  just 
as  well  keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge.  No  offence^ 
8ir,  It’s  our  country  way  pf  speaking,  as  you  know,  sir/ 

8—2 
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4 I’m  afraid  my  influence  is  likely  to  be  of  little  service,' 
said  the  Doctor,  turning  with  his  gaunt  stoop  towards  the 
organist.  4 Boyer  could  have  done  something,  but  then 
Boyer  is  at  loggerheads  with  me.  Frank  could  have  done 
something,  but  then  Frank  is  at  loggerheads  with  Stringer. 
It’s  really  very  mournful.  Beally,  it  is  extremely  mournful.’ 

* What  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured,  sir,’  said  Joseph. 
4 I’ll  say  good  afternoon  now,  sir,  if  you’ll  be  so  good  as  to 
allow  me.  I shall  be  pleased  if  you’ll  give  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Frank.  I mayn’t  see  him  again  for  a little  while,  for 
I’m  going  into  another  part  of  the  country.’ 

4 I wish  you  well,  Stringer,’  said  the  Rector.  4 1 am  sure 
I wish  you  well.  But  promise  me  one  thing.  Let  me  know 
your  address,  and  when  these  unhappy  dissensions  have 
blown  over,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  we  must  do  our  best  to 
bring  you  and  your  father  into  friendship  again.  Come, 
now  ; promise  to  let  me  know  how  you  are  doing  and  where 
you  are.* 

4 Well,’  answered  Joseph,  4 1 don’t  see  any  use  in  that, 
sir.’  To  his  mind  the  Church  and  the  army  were  so  far 
from  being  friends  that  he  would  have  felt  it  a sort  of  insult 
to  mention  the  one  in  presence  of  a representative  of  the 
other.  4 Things  ’ll  come  right  in  their  own  time,  I dare  say, 
sir  ; and  if  they  don’t,  sir,  why,  they’ll  stop  as  they  are.* 

But  Dr.  Hay  clung  to  him  and  got  his  proYnise  at  last, 
and  Joseph  marched  off  with  outwardly  staunch  aspect.  If 
he  stopped  and  had  an  unobserved  cry  in  a lonely  meadow, 
that  was  nobody’s  affair  but  his  own ; and  on  the  whole, 
whatever  other  people  might  think  of  him,  he  felt  that  he 
was  acting  both  with  courage  and  discretion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Rector  of  Thorbury  was  by  no  means  a wealthy  man, 
and  he  had  a foolish  unworldly  knack  of  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  at  any  pitiful  story  which  would  have  kept  him 
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in  want  of  ready  money  if  he  had  been  a millionaire.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Surplices  the  subscriptions 
of  the  Church  Restoration  Fund  had  fallen  off  wofully. 
They  had  never  come  in  in  a very  vigorous  fashion,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Denis  Hay  had  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
bemoan  himself  with  regard  to  his  own  enthusiasm.  If 
things  had  been  to  do  over  again,  he  would  assuredly  have 
waited  until  he  had  had  staff  in  hand.  The  treasure-trove 
came  like  a boon  from  Heaven,  and  when  all  the  coins  had 
been  cleaned  and  assorted  and  catalogued,  as  well  as  his 
limited  acquaintance  with  that  sort  of  work  would  allow, 
he  had  put  himself  in  communication  with  a certain  Mr. 
Edward  Matlock,  a noted  numismatist,  at  that  time  carry- 
ing on  business  in  London.  Mr.  Matlock  wrote  in  reply, 
expressing  his  interest  in  the  discovery,  and  his  willingness 
either  to  appraise  or  purchase  the  find,  but  he  delayed  his 
promised  visit  for  a month  or  two,  and  did  not  present  him- 
self until  Jonah’s  trial  was  over  and  done  with,  and  Mr. 
Stringer’s  small  household  had  grown  smaller  by  one. 

When  he  came  he  proved  to  be  a grave  high-dried  person- 
age, rather  like  a rural  dean  to  look  at.  He  wore  a white 
neckcloth,  which,  though  not  of  the  clerical  pattern,  helped 
out  his  clerical  aspect,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  balanced 
constantly  between  finger  and  thumb  a pair  of  gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  as  if  he  were  beating  time  to  the  rhythm  of 
unspoken  cadences. 

He  appraised  the  coins  at  their  fair  market  value,  to  the 
huge  disappointment  of  the  Rector,  who  had  set  an  absurdly 
high  price  upon  them,  but,  being  armed  with  a trade  cata- 
logue in  which  the  latest  rates  of  sale  were  duly  set  down, 
made  his  case  clear  at  once.  Dr.  Hay  took  his  cheque,  Mr. 
Matlock  took  the  coins,  and  the  transaction  was  at  a close. 
The  trouble  of  the  treasure-trove  was  not  yet  over,  though 
of  itself  it  might  have  been  hardly  worth  relating.  Yet  but 
for  it  the  history  could  never  have  turned  out  as  it  did,  and 
the  numismatist,  though  he  spent  but  three  hours  in  Thor- 
bury,  all  told,  unconsciously  left  such  an  embroilment 
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behind  him  as  an  English  parish  in  this  nineteenth  century 
can  but  rarely  have  known.  The  actual  like  of  it  certainly 
never  happened  elsewhere,  and  the  intensity  of  it  would 
alone  have  made  it  remarkable,  apart  from  its  strange- 
ness. 

4 A lover  of  old  things/  said  the  Eector,  as  he  and  his 
guest  sat  at  luncheon  together,  4 might  care  to  see,  perhaps, 
what  we  are  doing  here.  Our  church  is  really  an  excellent 
specimen  of  its  style,  but  it  has  been  most  ignorantly  mal- 
treated, and  we  are  trying  to  restore  it  to  something  like  its 
original  condition/ 

Mr.  Matlock  expressed  himself  as  being  interested,  and 
the  two,  accompanied  by  Saint  Sauveur,  who  had  his  home 
at  the  Eectory,  and  had  luncheon  there,  set  off  together. 
The  lectern  took  the  antiquary’s  eye  at  once. 

4 Very  noble,’  he  said,  walking  round  it,  and  balancing 
his  glasses  in  his  hand.  4 Very  rich.  Genuine  bit  of  old 
stuff,  that.  Very  genuine.  Undoubted.  Quite  excellent. 
Ah  ! And  the  chain  and  padlock.  There  has  been  one  of 
the  old  Bibles  here.’ 

4 We  have  it  still,’  the  Eector  answered,  4 but  it  has  fallen 
into  decay.  Perhaps  I should  rather  say,  disorder.  It  is 
little  more  than  a loose  bundle  of  leaves,  but  we  keep  it 
carefully.  It  is  printed  on  vellum,  and ’ 

4 My  dear  sir  !’  cried  the  antiquary,  4 you  must  allow  me 
to  see  it.  You  must  really  allow  me.’ 

4 Certainly,’  said  the  Eector,  4 we  keep  it  in  the  vestry 
here.  I have  gone  over  it,  and,  so  far  as  I have  observed, 
it  is  complete,  so  far  as  its  pages  go.  It  has  suffered  some 
dilapidation,  and  here  and  there  a line  or  two  has  grown 
illegible.  I think  I have  the  key  with  me.  Yes,  here  it  is. 
You  may  see  it  at  once.’ 

4 On  vellum  !’  said  the  numismatist,  with  very  much  the 
tone  in  which  an  enthusiastic  amateur  in  wine  pronounces 
the  date  of  a rare  old  vintage  he  is  asked  to  taste. 

Dr.  Hay  began  to  feel  a new  and  unexpected  pride  in  the 
presence  of  this  old  volume.  He  had  hitherto  had  no  more 
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than  an  ignorant  sentimental  reverence  for  it.  How  many- 
pious  souls,  thirsting  for  the  truth,  might  have  turned  over 
its  pages,  and  found  for  themselves  the  light  of  liberty  there 
in  the  old  early  days  when  that  faint  beam  of  freedom 
twinkled  alone ! Saints  had  bought  with  their  blood  the 
privilege  to  set  that  holy  beacon  in  the  Church’s  midst,  and 
its  warmth  had  comforted  many  and  many  a simple  saintly 
heart  since  then.  It  was  in  that  thought  that  Denis  Hay 
had  valued  the  ragged  old  volume,  and  perhaps  after  all  it 
was  there  that  its  true  worth  lay.  But  as  the  numismatist 
turned  its  pages  over  from  the  engraved  title-page  to  the 
colophon,  and  let  off  constant  exclamations  of  delight,  he 
began  to  have  a new  pride  in  it. 

‘ I have  no  time  for  more  than  a cursory  look  at  it/  said 
Matlock,  ‘ but  you  have  a real  treasure  here.  There  are 
perhaps  two  score  copies  on  paper  still  extant,  but  on 

vellum ! Here,  sir,  is  a treasure-trove  worth  much 

more  than  that  which  has  just  changed  hands — richer  in 
interest,  richer  in  rarity,  richer  in  historical  associations. 
Why,  sir,  I would  give  my  ears  to  own  this  volume.  This, 
sir,  is  called  the  Treacle  Bible,  because  of  its  substitution 
of  the  word  “ treacle  ” for  the  word  “ balm”  in  the  text, 
which  commonly  reads  “ Is  there  np  balm  in  Gilead?”  It 
was  printed  for  the  Bishops  in  the  year  1568,  and  is  other- 
wise known  as  the  Bishops’  Bible.  A paper  copy  has  its 
value,  but  a copy  on  vellum,  my  dear  sir,  on  vellum— — !’ 

‘ I had  recognised  its  historic  value/  said  the  Rector,  in  a 
sort  of  apology.  ‘ I had  always  regarded  it  with  a sort  of 
reverence,  and — and  affection,  if  I may  say  so.  But  I had 
not  known  that * 

The  enthusiastic  antiquary  cut  him  short. 

1 If  you  were  in  a position  to  sell  that  book,  sir,  and  I 
were  in  a position  to  buy  it,  I would  give  you  seven  hundred 
pounds  for  it  as  it  stands — provided,  of  course,  that  there 
are  no  leaves  missing.’ 

‘ Seven  hunderd  pound  ?’  said  a heavy  voice  behind  the 
speaker.  The  three,  turning,  saw  Mr.  Isaac  Stringer  in  the 
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doorway.  4 Do  you  know  what  you're  a-talking  about  ?*  he 
asked,  advancing. 

4 1 hope  so,  sir,  I hope  so/  returned  Matlock,  eyeing  him 
up  and  down,  and  even  putting  on  his  gold-rimmed  glasses 
to  do  it  the  more  effectually. 

4 Seven  hunderd  pound  for  that  here  heap  o’  crumpled  ship- 
skin  ?’  asked  Isaac,  pointing  a solid  forefinger  at  the  volume, 
and  returning  the  other’s  glance  with  something  of  dis- 
dain. 

4 Precisely,  sir/  said  the  antiquary,  a little  nettled  by  the 
other’s  tone  and  manner,  4 Seven  hundred  pounds.  And 
the  man  who  bought  it  at  that  price  would  have  reason  to 
be  amply  satisfied  with  his  bargain.’ 

The  churchwarden,  advancing  a little  further,  fingered 
one  or  two  of  the  pages  with  a doubtful  hand,  and  shook 
his  bullet  head  as  if  in  condemnation  of  the  verdict. 

4 A fool  an’  his  money  are  soon  parted,’  he  said  after  a 
while,  and  then  stood  silent. 

4 1 can  give  you  the  address  of  an  excellent  restorer,’  said 
Matlock,  turning  away  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and 
addressing  himself  to  Dr.  Hay.  4 It  is  a pity  to  have  such 
a treasure  in  such  a condition.’ 

4 The  book  shall  be  restored  by  all  means,’  cried  the 
Eector,  with  enthusiasm.  4 By  all  means.’ 

4 How  many  copies  do  you  suppose  to  be  in  existence  ?’ 
asked  the  organist. 

4 That  I can’t  tell  you,’  Matlock  answered ; 4 but  there 
are  very  few  companions  to  this — very  few,  indeed. 
Eeinemann  will  tell  you.  That’s  the  fellow  to  go  to. 
Luitpold  Eeinemann,  book-restorer  and  facsimiler,  12,  Chol- 
mondeley  Eents,  Chancery  Lane.  If  you’ll  give  me  a 
pencil  I’ll  write  down  the  address.  Thank  you.  There 
you  are.  Luitpold — not  Leopold.  He  has  gone  into 
partnership  with  a Scotchman,  one  Mac  Wraith.  I have 
done  business  with  both  of  them  in  my  time,  but  if  you 
want  a really  valuable  reference,  write  to  Soames  at  the 
British  Museum — Mr.  Algernon  Soames.  Address  him  at 
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the  Library  Department.  That’ll  find  him.  Here,  I’ll  give 
you  his  address  as  well.  Beautiful  old  copy  this  is,  to  be 
sure.  Look  at  the  condition  of  the  title-page.’ 

He  fondled  the  pages  reverently,  and  Dr.  Hay  and  the 
organist  listened  as  he  talked.  Isaac  listened  also,  and 
kept  silence  until  the  enthusiast  turned  the  pages  to  the 
text  in  which  appears  the  quaint  reading  which  gives  the 
edition  its  name. 

* An  odd  reading,’  he  said  ; * I wonder  how  it  came  about  ? 
Treacle  for  balm  ?’ 

4 Didst  never  hear  of  treacle  beer  ?’  asked  Isaac.  * There 
used  to  be  a good  deal  on  it  made  in  old  days.  I’ve  known 
my  mother  talk  about  it.  It’s  like  enough  they  used  treacle 
instead  o’  barm,  and  that’s  how  the  mistake  came  about,  no 
doubt.’ 

There  was  a general  smile  at  this  ingenious  solution,  and 
Stringer  himself,  conscious  of  having  untied  a knot  which 
puzzled  his  superiors  in  learning,  looked  well  pleased. 
The  mild  cleric  took  the  favourable  moment. 

4 May  I hope  to  have  a friendly  word  with  you  by-and-by, 
Stringer  ?’  he  asked. 

4 Well,’  said  Isaac,  * I don’t  see  the  good  of  it.  Better 
leave  things  as  they  be.’ 

4 Why,  man,’  Saint  Sauveur  broke  in,  4 you  seem  to  come 
here  in  a friendly  way  for  once.  Y^hy  not  find  a reason  for 
being  friendly  altogether  ?’ 

4 1 didn’t  address  you,  sir,’  returned  Isaac.  4 Nor  yet  the 
Rector.  I spoke  to  this  gentleman,  as,  up  to  now,  I’ve 'got 
no  quarrel  with.’ 

The  numismatist  took  another  look  at  him,  but  said 
nothing,  and  Saint  Sauveur  and  Dr.  Hay  exchanged  a 
glance  of  humorous  amusement  as  they  turned.  If  they 
had  guessed  to  what  tragic  issues  Isaac’s  presence  there 
was  going  to  lead  them  they  would  have  worn  more  sober 
faces,  but  they  were  happily  in  the  dark  in  that  regard,  and 
could  still  smile. 

4 1 must  catch  my  train,’  said  Matlock,  looking  at  his 
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watch.  * 1 should  certainly  have  this  seen  to  1 — laying  his 
hand  upon  the  book — ‘ if  it  were  in  my  charge/ 

* I shall  lose  no  time  about  it/  the  Eector  answered. 
‘ I will  write  to-night.’ 

A cab  waited  at  the  churchyard  gates,  and  the  expert 
was  driven  away  towards  the  mainline  railway-station,  five 
miles  distant.  The  Eector  and  the  organist  shook  hands 
with  him  as  he  departed,  and  Isaac  lingered  in  the  vestry, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bishops’  Bible,  and  wondering 
if  the  account  he  had  heard  given  of  its  value  could  be  true. 
Anything  which  went  outside  the  sphere  of  his  own  know- 
ledge was  doubtful  to  him,  unless  he  had  heard  it  in  his 
youth,  when  everything  comes  to  all  of  us  marked  with  the 
stamp  of  authenticity  and  prescription.  He  was  more  than 
half  inclined  to  think  the  stranger  a liar,  and  the  Eector 
and  the  organist  a pair  of  foolish  dupes ; but  after  mature 
deliberation  he  resolved  to  carry  the  question  to  the  Chase 
and  allow  the  Squire  to  adjudicate  upon  it. 

Since  Isaac’s  raid  upon  them  Dr.  Hay  had  locked  up  his 
surplices,  and  only  the  authorized  had  access  to  the  huge 
old  cupboard  in  which  they  reposed.  He  cast  a half-envious 
eye  that  way  as  he  sat  down  upon  the  table,  but,  after  all, 
he  had  done  his  duty  there,  had  made  his  protest,  and  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  He  expected  his  enemies  to 
return,  and  prepared  to  receive  them  with  the  dignified 
surliness  which,  as  he  conceived,  best  became  him  in  the 
circumstances.  He  had  nothing  in  particular  to  think 
about,  and  his  mind  wandered  hither  and  thither  in  his  own 
interior  crannies,  carrying  light  into  odd  corners  which  had 
not  been  illuminated  for  years.  He  thought  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  courtship  and  marriage,  of  his  mother  and  the 
quarrel  which  had  parted  them.  That  brought  Joseph  to 
mind,  and  somehow  the  suggestion  occurred  to  him  that  per- 
haps Joseph  had  had  more  right  on  his  side  than  he  himself 
had  had.  But  this  was  not  a reflection  to  be  endured  for  a 
moment,  and  he  put  it  away  from  himself  resolutely. 

The  vestry  was  stone -paved  and  cool  in  the  hottest 
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weather,  and  it  held  a sort  of  confined  and  cloistral  am 
Whether  this  had  anything  to  do  with  Isaac’s  momentary 
lowness  of  spirits  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  he  began  to 
look  forward  with  less  than  his  usual  complacency,  and  to 
foresee  for  himself  an  unpleasantly  lonely  and  cold  old  age. 
He  tried  to  shake  this  fancy  off  as  he  had  shaken  off  the 
other,  but  it  would  not  be  dismissed.  It  settled  down  upon 
him,  on  the  contrary,  with  a heavier  and  a heavier  weight. 
The  Scriptural  phrase,  4 Joseph  is  not,’  got  into  his  mind, 
and  troubled  him.  Mary  would  be  getting  married  one 
of  these  days — that  was  only  natural,  though  as  yet  there 
was  no  sign  of  it  so  far  as  he  knew — and  then  he  would  be 
alone  in  the  world.  Nobody  would  have  given  him  credit 
for  these  softened  mournful  musings  as  he  sat  swinging  his 
legs  on  the  table,  and  staring  at  the  black  oak  cupboard 
before  him.  His  whole  aspect  was  pugnacious,  dogged, 
self-opinionated,  as  his  life  had  been,  and  yet  within  doors 
he  was  feeling  helpless,  old,  and  lonely.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  for  an  instant  to  bring  Joseph  home  again,  or  to 
make  home  homely  for  the  one  child  who  remained  to  him. 
But  none  the  less  he  felt  the  one  loss  and  saw  the  other 
coming. 

Neither  the  Rector  nor  the  organist  came  back  again,  and 
he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  been  waiting  for  them.  His 
original  hope  had  been  to  strike  a spark  of  anger  out  of  one 
of  them.  Saint  Sauveur  had  been  generally  ready  of  late 
days  to  give  him  his  way  in  that  respect,  but  he  had  never 
succeeded  in  angering  Dr.  Hay,  which  fact  was  a mortal 
trouble  to  him.  He  felt  as  if  there  were  a tacit  assumption 
of  superiority  concealed  in  it,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  a 
cultured  gentleman’s  while  to  lose  temper  in  an  affair  with 
him.  But  for  the  time  being  he  forgot  that  sorrow,  and  sat 
in  a brown  study,  not  being  very  clearly  aware  of  what  he 
wTas  thinking  about,  but  musing  dimly,  pretty  much  as  an 
ox  may,  and  yet,  for  all  his  dulness,  not  over-easy  in  his 
mind. 

He  was  roused  from  his  dream  by  the  noise  made  by  the 
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opening  and  closing  of  the  door  which  led  from  the  church* 
yard  into  the  vestry,  and,  turning  round  with  a sudden 
sullen  hope  of  combat,  faced  Habakkuk  Wood,  the  sexton. 
The  old  man  pottered  in  with  a bunch  of  great  keys,  wThich 
he  hung  upon  a nail  in  the  wall,  keeping  an  eye  sideway  on 
the  churchwarden  in  the  meantime. 

4 Afternoon,  Wood,’  said  Isaac,  with  a sort  of  lordly  con- 
descension. 

Habakkuk  nodded,  but  said  nothing,  and  at  this  Mr. 
Stringer,  who  was  in  a mood  to  take  umbrage  at  anything, 
spoke  somewhat  sharply. 

4 Did  you  hear  as  I passed  the  afternoon  with  you,  Wood?’ 

4 I'm  none  so  deaf  as  all  that,’  the  sexton  answered. 

4 Then/  demanded  Isaac,  4 why  didn’t  you  return  my 
salutation  in  a becomin’  manner,  as  befits  your  station  ?' 

4 This  is  a free  country/  returned  Habakkuk.  4 At  least, 
folks  say  so/ 

4 Oho  !’  said  Stringer;  4 You’re  a turning  impident,  are 
you?  Now  don’t  you  let  me  have  any  of  your  nonsense,  or 
I’ll  pretty  quick  find  a way  to  cure  you.' 

4 If  you  want  to  be  civil  spoke  to/  said  the  sexton,  4 be 
civil  spoke  yourself,  gaffer.’ 

4 Civil  P retorted  the  churchwarden  angrily.  4 Why,  I 
passed  the  hafternoon  as  affable  as  if  you’d  been  my 
equil.’ 

4 Maybe  you  did,’  said  the  sexton,  ambling  towards  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered,  but  turning  his  inflamed 
countenance  and  angry  eye  upon  his  interlocutor. 

4 Why,  you’re  doddering,’  Stringer  growled ; 4 you’re  losing 
your  wits.’ 

4 Ah !'  snarled  the  old  fellow,  turning  full  upon  him. 
1 Goo  an’  be  a backbiter.  Do.  Goo  an’  take  away  a honest 
lad’s  character.  Talk  about  him  up  an’  down  the  parish, 
an’  mek  a byword  on  him.  Then  call  yourself  a Christian, 
an’  set  up  to  put  the  church  to  rights,  and  know  better  than 
the  Bector.’ 

4 You’re  a-talkin’  about  your  son  Jonah,  I persoom?' 
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said  Mr.  Stringer,  with  a lofty  air.  ‘ The  man  as  teks  his 
character  away’lldo  him  a rare  service/ 

‘ Who  gi’en  him  the  character  he’s  got  ?’  cried  Habakkuk, 
advancing  a step  or  two.  ‘ How’d  you  like  me  to  trapse  up 
an’  down  the  High  Street,  an’  in  an’  out  of  all  the  by-roads, 
to  talk  about  your  lad  ? Look  at  home,  gaffer  ! Let  my 
Jonah  be  as  bad  as  iver  he  wool,  I’ve  niver  had  to  turn  him 
out  o’  doors  yet.’  The  fierce  old  fellow  shook  both  hands  in 
the  air  before  him.  * I was  sexton  here  when  you  was  born, 
an’  I can  mind  me  o’  your  younger  days.  Did  you  niver  do 
a bit  o’  poachin’  of  a shiny  night  ? Theer’s  rare  liars  in 
Thorbury  else.  Don’t  you  throw  stones  at  my  glass  housen, 
gaffer,  or  maybe  I shall  put  a pibble  into  a pane  o’  yourn. 
Look  after  your  own  lad,  and  leave  me  to  mine.  Jonah 
ain’t  the  only  wastrel  i’  the  parish,  by  your  own  showin’.’ 

‘ Do  you  dare  to  even  up  your  brat  with  mine  ?’  demanded 
the  churchwarden,  who  was  not  in  a humour  to  pick  his 
phrases. 

‘ Even  him?’  retorted  the  sexton.  ‘ No.  My  lad’s  snug 
an’  comfortable  in  his  feyther’s  house  this  minute.  He's 
niver  done  anythin’  disgracious  as  I’ve  had  to  turn  him  out 
to  tramp  the  world  for.’ 

* Get  out,  ye  pisonous-tongued  old  viper  !’  cried  Isaac 
passionately.  * Speak  to  me  again,  and  I’ll  put  you  across 
my  knee  and  break  you.’ 

* Ah  !’  said  Habakkuk,  ‘ who’s  a-brawlin’  in  the  gate  o’  the 
Temple  ? You’re  a pretty  sample  Christian,  you  are,  gaffer. 
Turnin’  your  own  flesh  and  blood  out  into  the  street,  an’ 
settin’  flock  and  shepherd  by  the  ears,  and  tekin’  away 
deservin’  lads’  characters,  an’  threatenin’  old  age.  You’re  a 
picter,  you  are,  tek  my  word  for  it.’ 

* Go  your  way,’  returned  Stringer,  rising  to  a dull  dignity, 
* and  thank  your  years  for  whole  bones.  I’ll  waste  no  more 
words  upon  you.’ 

‘ That’s  a mercy,’  said  the  sexton.  ‘ You’d  niver  a good 
Un  yit,  for  man,  woman,  or  child.  You  hadn’t  one  for  the 
mother  as  bore  you,  for  half  a dozen  years.  You  was  bora 
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a crab-apple^  an’  a crab-apple  you’ll  stick.  Fit  for  naught 
but  to  set  folks’  teeth  on  edge.’ 

‘ Wood !’  cried  the  churchwarden  solemnly,  ‘ you’re  abusin’ 
your  privileges.  Tek  care  your  don’t  carry  on  so  far  as  to 
mek  me  abuse  mine.  I’ll  give  you  the  best  word  you  ever 
heard  in  your  life.  Go  !’ 

‘ I’ve  said  my  say,’  replied  Habakkuk,  ‘and  the  j’y  o’ 
lookin’  at  thee  is  none  so  great  as  I feel  any  call  to  stop 
for  it.’ 

With  that  Parthian  shot  he  shambled  out.  slamming  the 
door  noisily  behind  him.  Isaac  looked  at  the  door  as  if  he 
still  beheld  the  enemy,  and  in  a while,  taking  up  his  shining 
silk  hat  from  the  table,  began  to  brush  it  mechanically  with 
his  sleeve,  growling  and  muttering  meanwhile  in  deep  anger. 
Then  he  fell  back  gradually  into  something  like  the  brown 
study  from  which  the  sexton’s  entrance  had  aroused  him. 
But  this  time  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  he 
scarcely  found  them  agreeable  companions.  The  banished 
Joseph  was  the  chief  figure  in  them,  and,  oddly  enough, 
Joseph  was  pleading,  and  pleading  with  no  shocking  air  of 
unreason,  that  he  might  perhaps  have  a little  right  on  his 
side  if  he  were  regarded  fairly.  The  plea  was  faint  and 
half-hearted — the  real  Joseph  would  have  put  it  perhaps 
in  such  a fashion  as  to  seem  offensive — but  Isaac  was  not 
wholly  indisposed  to  give  ear  to  it.  Perhaps — perhaps 
when  a young  man  has  come  to  three-and-twenty  he  might 
have  some  legitimate  ground  of  complaint  at  being  treated 
constantly  like  a baby.  Perhaps  his  sense  of  dignity  might 
sometimes  have  revolted — not  unnaturally. 

Isaac  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  homewards,  musing  by 
the  way.  He  was  very  silent  at  the  tea-table,  and  he 
smoked  his  pipe  and  read  his  paper  all  the  evening  without 
a word  till  supper-time.  But  when  the  last  meal  of  the 
day  was  over,  and  Mary  came  to  give  him  her  usual  formal 
good-night  kiss,  he  opened  his  lips. 

‘ Good-night,  my  wench.  I suppose  you  reckon  on  hear- 
ing from  Joseph  one  of  these  near  days?’ 
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* Yes,  father.’ 

< You  can  let  me  have  a look  at  his  letter  when  he  writes, 
Good-night/ 


CHAPTER  YI. 

It  has  become  pretty  evident  already  that  this  is  a story  of 
quarrel,  and  that  almost  everybody  concerned  in  it  is  or 
will  be  at  daggers- drawn  with  everybody  else.  A stranger 
visiting  Thorbury  w'ould  have  thought  it  a home  of  perfect 
peace,  and  might,  after  staying  in  it  for  an  hour  or  two, 
have  left  it  under  the  belief  that  he  had  visited  an  English 
Arcadia.  A more  tranquil,  peaceful  place  to  look  at  it 
would  be  hard  to  find — a sleepier,  less  eventful  looking 
village.  An  air  of  repose  brooded  everywhere,  and  nowhere 
more  notably  than  about  the  Chase,  where  Marmaduke 
Boyer  lived  in  the  house  of  his  forefathers.  The  fine  old 
Tudor  mansion  stood  far  removed  from  the  country  road, 
and  overlooked  its  surrounding  trees  from  the  top  of  a 
gentle  eminence.  There  was  an  old  sundial  on  the  lawn 
before  the  door,  crumbled  away  from  its  ancient  use  and 
left  to  its  natural  decay,  as  if  Time  had  ceased  to  be  a thing 
of  interest  or  moment.  Half  the  pleasaunce  about  the 
house  ran  wild,  though  the  trimmed  half  was  smooth  and 
orderly  enough,  and  the  lawn  itself  was  a model  of  what  a 
lawn  should  be — smooth  as  a billiard  board,  and  like  velvet 
to  the  tread.  The  house  was  in  the  very  beauty  of  its 
sturdy  age.  A new  house  suggests  labour,  noise,  and  raw 
material ; but  an  old  house  no  more  brings  these  things  to 
mind  than  the  contemplation  of  a tree  would  do.  Time 
has  reconciled  it  to  its  place,  and  it  looks  indigenous  to  the 
landscape. 

Far  away  in  the  haze  of  an  autumn  evening  the  wood- 
clad  hills  of  Breckley  looked  like  a blue  smoke.  The  sun 
was  down  already,  the  birds  were  settling,  even  thus  early, 
into  quiet,  and  deep  peace  and  silence  reigned  over  the 
whole  country  side.  Now  an.d  again  the  faintest  sigh  of 
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wind  would  sfcir  the  leaves,  as  if  the  coming  night  were 
pensive,  and  full  of  a mild  and  gentle  sadness.  In  the 
exquisite  stillness  which  followed  every  one  of  these  faint 
gusts  an  attentive  ear  might  catch  the  placid  babble  of  the 
brook,  which  sounded  like  a voice  murmuring  in  a dream. 
It  ran  through  the  grounds  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
house  itself,  and  was  spanned  by  two  pretty  little  rustic 
bridges,  which  lent  their  own  quota  of  charm  to  the  land- 
scape, and  looked,  as  the  house  did,  like  a native  part  of  it. 
Whilst  all  Nature  was  preparing  for  its  nightly  rest  without, 
and  the  slowly  darkening  house  grew  to  look  more  and 
more  like  the  very  birthplace  and  home  of  Rest,  that 
peppery  fox-coloured  Squire  and  his  son  were  having  a 
royal  row  within.  It  was  the  first  they  had  ever  had  in 
their  lives,  for  it  takes  two  to  make  a quarrel,  and  until  this 
evening  Frank  had  resolutely  refused  to  quarrel  with  his 
father,  though  the  elder  gentleman  had  by  no  means 
neglected  to  provide  him  with  opportunity.  The  lad  had 
a sincere  affection  for  his  father,  and  a natural  respect  and 
reverence.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  uncontrolled  bursts 
of  passion  the  Squire  would  have  been  all  round  an  ex- 
cellent fellow.  His  son  admired  his  good  qualities,  and 
until  now  had  always  allowed  the  storm  to  blow  as  it 
pleased,  and  had  never  fretted  it  into  unnatural  wildness 
by  opposition. 

The  two  had  dined  together  rather  silently,  but  with  no 
hint  of  want  of  temper  on  either  side,  and  then  Master 
Frank  had  walked  into  the  hall,  and  possessed  himself  of 
his  hat,  with  intent  to  stroll  down  to  the  Rectory  and  con- 
trive a meeting  with  Ophelia.  The  contrivance  was  easy, 
for  Ophelia  always  waited  and  watched  at  this  hour  at  her 
own  bedroom  window,  until  her  lover  roamed  in  sight,  and 
she  could  run  out  and  meet  him.  The  excellent  Rector 
and  his  excellent  wife  were  fully  aware  of  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  young  people,  but  they  both  believed 
and  hoped  with  all  their  hearts  that  the  Squire’s  ill-temper 
would  blow  over,  and  they  saw  no  use  in  making  the  two 
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young  people  unhappier  than  the  temporary  obstacle  to 
their  hopes  was  sure  to  make  them. 

The  Squire  tapped  the  dining-room  window  as  Frank 
appeared  upon  the  lawn,  and  when  his  son  turned  in  answer 
to  this  signal  he  beckoned  him  with  a rather  imperative 
wave  of  the  hand. 

‘ Where  are  you  going  ?’  he  asked,  as  the  young  fellow 
re-entered  the  dining-room. 

‘Oh!’  said  Frank,  practising  the  suppressio  veri ; ‘Fm 
going  out  for  a stroll.’ 

‘ And  where  do  you  intend  that  your  stroll  should  lead 
you?’ 

Now  Frank  had  never  told  his  father  a lie  in  his  life,  and 
at  five-and-twenty  deceit  is  rather  a difficult  thing  to  begin. 
Like  many  other  arts,  that  of  lying  must  be  begun  young 
and  practised,  or  it  rarely  comes  to  anything. 

‘ I’d  rather  you  wouldn’t  ask,  sir,’  he  said.  He  had  been 
wondering  so  long  why  the  paternal  storm  had  not  broken, 
that  at  last  he  had  ceased  to  believe  that  it  was  going  to 
break  at  all.  But  now  he  knew  that  it  was  coming,  and  he 
braced  himself  for  the  first  time  to  defy  his  father’s  will. 
Not  his  father,  nor  any  thing  nor  any  man,  nor  any  com- 
bination of  things  and  men,  should  make  him  unfaithful  to 
Ophelia  for  an  hour. 

‘ Well,  now,’  said  his  father,  quiet  enough  as  yet  upon 
the  surface,  4 I’d  rather  you’d  tell  me,  if  you  please.’ 

‘ If  you  insist,  sir.’  The  young  man  made  one  propitiatory 
effort  before  he  obeyed.  ‘ You’re  one  of  the  most  amiable 
men  in  the  world,  father,  and  you  can’t  nurse  a grievance 
long.’  This  was  a filial  delusion  of  his,  and  was  helped  out 
by  the  general  delusion  that  people  with  hasty  tempers  are 
easily  forgiving  and  forgetful.  ‘ I’d  a great  deal  rather  you 
hadn’t  asked  me  until  a certain  little  quarrel  has  blown 
over.’ 

‘ I dare  say,’  said  the  Squire,  ' but  I prefer  to  ask  you 
now.  Where  were  you  going?’ 

* I was  going  to  meet  Ophelia.1 
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Then  the  storm  burst  with  wind  and  deluge,  and  the 
young  man  bowed  his  head  to  it  and  said  nothing,  for  a 
while.  But  when  the  passionate  man  forbade  him  to  speak 
to  his  sweetheart  again,  or  to  look  at  her  on  pain  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, he  positively  laughed,  in  a disdainful  angry  wonder, 
at  the  order.  The  Squire  paused  at  the  laugh.  It  seemed 
to  strike  him  dumb. 

‘ I’m  sorry  you  think  and  feel  like  that,  sir,’  Frank  said, 
in  a rather  tremulous  voice.  He  had  a good  deal  of  his 
father  in  him,  and  it  cost  him  something  not  to  let  the  old 
gentleman  see  a copy  of  himself.  4 1 hope  we’re  not  going 
to  be  ill  friends  about  it,  but  I shall  never  alter.  I thought 
you  knew  of  what  was  going  on,  and  that  you  were  con- 
tented.’ 

‘You’re  a liar !’  stormed  his  father. 

‘ No,  I’m  not,  sir,’  Frank  answered.  Mere  abuse  from  his 
father  never  angered  him.  He  was  practised  in  it  and  knew 
what  it  was  worth.  ‘ You  know  I’m  not,  and  you’d  kick  any 
other  man  who  said  I was.’ 

‘ To  have  my  son  marrying  the  niece  of  that  infernal  old 
canting  Papistical  meddler  in  other  men’s  affairs — — ’ cried 
Boyer,  skipping  from  that  false  standpoint. 

‘ I’m  very  sorry,  sir,’  said  Frank,  when  he  could  get  a 
word  in  edgewise.  ‘ I’m  very  sorry  that  you  take  it  in  this 
way.  I have  asked  Ophelia  to  marry  me,  and  she  has  pro- 
mised. I had  asked  Dr.  Hay’s  consent  on  the  very  day  on 
which  you  had  a row  with  him  about  that  poaching  rascal, 
Jonah  Wood.  I came  home  to  ask  yours,  and  you  know 
very  well,  sir,  that  if  I could  have  seen  you  before  the  shindy 
began  you  would  have  given  it.’ 

4 Hold  your  tongue,  sir  !’  roared  the  Squire. 

‘ But  I beg  your  pardon,  father.  I can’t  hold  my  tongue, 
and  I must  not  hold  my  tongue.  I’ve  been  a fairly  good 
son,  and  in  all  reasonable  matters  I’m  ready  to  obey  you. 
But  here  I can’t.’ 

‘ You’d  take  a different  tone  if  the  estate  weren’t  entailed/ 
said  his  father. 
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1 Suppose  we  quarrel  like  gentlemen,  sir/  Frank  suggested ; 
and  then  whatever  relic  of  self-possession  the  elder  man  had 
left  vanished  entirely  for  the  moment.  He  roared  so  that 
the  servants  heard  him,  and  gathered  in  a listening  excited 
group  in  the  hall.  He’d  ruin  the  estate,  he’d  beggar  the 
worthless  blackguard  who  defied  him,  he’d  never  see  him  or 
speak  to  him  more. 

4 Leave  my  house  to-night  on  that  errand,  and  leave  it  for 
ever  so  long  as  I am  in  it.’ 

4 That  ought  to  be  enough  for  any  man,’  said  Frank,  4 and 
it  should  be  enough  for  me  if  I thought  you  meant  it.’ 

4 Mean  it  ? By  heaven,  I mean  it !’ 

4 You  don’t,’  said  his  son,  facing  him  in  a dogmatic  resolve 
not  to  lose  his  own  self-control.  4 Did  I ever  wilfully  give 
you  a trouble  in  my  life  ? Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
father  and  son  are  going  to  part  like  this  after  five-and 
twenty  years’  friendship  ?’  At  this  he  grew  himself  sud- 
denly softened.  4 Come,  dad ; we’ve  always  been  good 
friends.  Why  should  we  quarrel  ? I’ve  heard  you  say 
yourself  that  Ophelia’s  the  best  and  prettiest  girl  for  twenty 
miles  round.  And  so  she  is,  and  for  five  thousand,  for  that 
matter.  Why  shouldn’t  I marry  a blameless  beautiful  girl, 
who’s  my  equal  in  station,  and  my  superior  in  everything 
else,  if  I’ve  set  my  heart  that  way,  and  if  she’ll  have 
me?’ 

4 That’s  enough,’  said  the  Squire,  throwing  himself  with 
a crash  into  an  armchair,  and  waving  a backward  hand  of 
renunciation.  4 Go  your  own  wTay.  But  never  darken  my 
doors  again.’ 

4 Very  well,’  returned  Frank.  4 But  before  I go,  look  here. 
I’m  no  party  to  this  idiotic  shindy.  I’m  just  as  fond  of  you 
as  ever  I was,  and  this  row  is  going  to  make  no  difference  at 
all  to  my  feelings.  I’ll  tell  Walker  to  send  down  a port- 
manteau to  the  Fox  and  Dogs.  Good-night,  dad.’ 

4 Good-bye,’  growled  the  Squire,  with  his  back  turned,  and 
the  set  of  his  shoulders  full  of  obstinacy  and  anger. 

Frank  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a minute,  sighed,  as  if 
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he  recognised  the  hopelessness  of  expostulation,  and  then 
marched  away  sore-hearted.  He  gave  his  farewell  orders  in 
his  father’s  house,  and,  lingering  a little  on  the  threshold, 
walked  on  to  the  lawn.  He  turned  there  to  look  at  the 
darkening  building,  which  had  not  as  yet  a single  light  in 
any  of  its  windows,  and,  standing  there,  was  aware  that  his 
father  had  opened  the  French  windows  of  the  dining-room 
and  was  looking  towards  him. 

Seeing  that  his  presence  was  perceived,  Marmaduke 
walked  forward  a dozen  swift  and  angry  paces. 

‘You  understand  what  it  means?’  he  said.  ‘ You  know 
what  you’re  doing  ?’ 

‘ I do,  father,’  the  young  man  answered  regretfully.  ‘ I 
wish  you  did.  I’m  leaving  the  best  friend  I ever  had, 
because  he  bids  me  be  a scoundrel.  Good-bye.  You’re  a 
good  man,  after  all,  and  a just  man,  and  you’ll  see  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  this  one  day,  as  I do/  The  father 
broke  in  with  a curse  and  a passionate  gesture.  ‘ Ah,  you 
will,  though  ! You’re  not  the  man  to  hold  an  ounce  of 
malice,  and  you  know  in  your  own  heart  that  you’re  wrong, 
this  minute.  There  ! I won’t  make  things  worse  than  they 
are.  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you,  dad,  and  that’s  the  worst 
word  you  shall  ever  hear  from  me/ 

That  was  the  end  of  the  scene,  for  Marmaduke  walked 
away  without  further  speech,  and  Frank  went  heavily  to- 
wards the  Rectory,  hanging  his  head  somewhat,  and  feeling 
extremely  dejected  and  unhappy,  as  was  natural,  all  things 
considered.  One  bitterness  was  spared  him.  He  had  money 
in  plenty,  for  a maiden  aunt  had  left  him  her  fortune,  and 
all  his  mother’s  possessions  had  come  into  his  hands  when 
he  was  at  the  age  of  one-and-twenty.  He  had  money 
enough  to  marry  on,  for  that  matter,  but  to  have  urged  on 
the  marriage  whilst  the  Squire  and  the  Rector  had  ill-blood 
between  them  would  have  only  been  to  secure  a feud  between 
his  father  and  himself,  and  to  marry  now,  before  a recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected,  could  only  perpetuate  eternally 
the  strife  already  begun. 
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But,  light  as  his  burdens  were  in  comparison  with  what 
they  might  have  been,  he  found  them  hard  enough  to  bear. 
He  was  fond  of  his  father,  had  loved  him  always  with  a 
warm-hearted  affection,  and  he  was  grieved  to  the  quick  at 
his  injustice  and  unreasonableness.  Now  and  then,  as  was 
only  natural,  an  impulse  of  anger  shot  through  him,  but  he 
stilled  it  always,  and  would  have  no  passion  in  his  heart. 
It  was  enough  to  have  one  angry  man  in  a family,  and 
if  there  were  sure  to  be  an  unfounded  rage  somewhere,  it 
should  at  least  be  all  on  one  side. 

He  strolled  on  almost  mechanically,  and  was  so  absorbed 
that  he  had  even  forgotten  that  he  was  out  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  his  sweetheart ; but  his  footsteps  led  him  in  the 
accustomed  direction,  and  before  he  knew  it  he  was  pacing 
the  familiar  path  in  the  field  which  faced  Ophelia’s  windows. 
He  wandered  to  and  fro,  deep  sunk  in  thought,  until  the 
girl  ran  up  to  him  with  noiseless  feet  upon  the  meadow 
turf,  and  laid  a hand  upon  his  arm.  Then  he  turned,  and, 
taking  the  hand  in  both  of  his,  bent* a mournful  look  upon 
her. 

‘ Frank/  she  asked,  ‘ is  there  anything  the  matter  ? Why 
do  you  look  so  grave  T 

‘ Did  I look  grave,  dear  ?’  he  asked  in  answer.  ‘ I suppose 
I did.  I have  had  an  unpleasant  scene  at  home.  My 
father  is  very  angry,  and  for  a while  at  least  I shall  have  to 
steer  clear  of  him.’ 

‘ What  is  he  angry  about  ?’  she  demanded  anxiously. 

* Oh/  said  Frank,  4 it’s  nothing  at  all.  It  will  pass.  You 
know  his  way.  The  best  heart  in  the  world,  but  an  infirmity 
of  temper.  He  has  been  very  unreasonable  to-night,  and 
asked  me  to  do  an  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous  thing — 
a most  unheard-of  and  impossible  thing.  I declined,  and 
we  had  something  very  like  a row.  It  will  pass.  He  will 
see  in  a week  or  two  how  wrong  he  was.’ 

* Frank,  dear,  asked  Ophelia,  still  leaving  her  hand  be- 
tween his  two,  ‘ was  he  angry  about  me — about  us  ?’ 

4 Well,  yes,  love/  Frank  answered,  not  too  ipgenuously. 
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‘ I must  confess  that  came  in.  But  you  mustn’t  worry 
about  it.  It  will  all  come  right.  And  in  the  meantime  we 
have  other  things  to  talk  about.  I am  putting  up  at  the  inn 
to-night,  and  in  the  morning ’ 

‘ Oh,  Frank  ! Is  it  as  grave  as  that  ?' 

‘ Yes,  darling,  for  the  time  being  it  is  as  grave  as  that.’ 

‘ He  asked  you  to  give  me  up  ? Was  that  the  impossible 
thing  ?’ 

4 It  was  just  the  most  impossible  thing  you  can  think  of,’ 
he  answered.  1 Find  anything  more  impossible  than  that  if 
you  can,  and  I give  you  leave  to  think  he  ordered  it.’ 

‘ And  I am  separating  you  ?’  Oh,  Frank  !’ 

‘ My  darling,  you  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is 
separating  us — not  you  and  me — but  himself  and  me.  I 
don’t  think  I spoke  an  angry  or  undutiful  word.  I certainly 
tried  not  to.  But  leave  all  that  apart  just  now.  I am  going 
up  to  London  for  a little  while,  to  give  him  time  to  cool  and 
think  things  over.  I shall  write  to  him  in  a week  or  two, 
and  make  approaches.  Then,  if  he  comes  round,  well  and 
good.  If  not,  I shall  come  and  live  near  you  until  such 
time  as  we  can  get  married.’ 

‘ But,  Frank,  dear,’  she  said  reluctantly,  ‘ you  won’t  like 
to  estrange  your  father.’ 

‘ My  dear  Ophelia,’  said  Frank,  rather  masterfully,  1 1 
don’t  want  to  estrange  my  father.  I am  doing  nothing  to 
estrange  him.  It  is  he  who,  for  the  present,  is  trying — and 
failing — to  estrange  me.  Let  us  talk  of  other  things,  dearest. 
I shan’t  see  you  again  for  weeks.  How  hollow  that  makes 
the  world  look.’ 

They  talked  of  other  things,  and  in  the  growing  darkness 
walked  up  and  down  the  footway  in  the  shelter  of  the  hedge, 
he  with  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  she  with  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder.  When  it  came  to  parting  she  shed 
a tear  or  two,  and  he  took  her  to  his  heart  and  comforted 
her,  like  a lover.  He  kissed  her,  and  the  whole  world  faded 
out  of  sight — all  trouble  and  all  sense  of  parting  lost.  And 
whilst  they  stood  thus,  entranced  in  one  another’s  arms, 
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heart  beating  against  heart,  and  lip  clinging  to  lip,  a voice 
spoke,  with  startling  nearness,  and  they  started  guiltily  from 
each  other,  assuming  attitudes  of  the  profoundest  common- 
place and  innocence,  calculated  to  deceive  nobody.  But, 
luckily,  the  autumn  night  had  settled  altogether  by  this 
time,  and  things  a dozen  yards  away  were  indistinguishable. 

* If  Ah  had  that  man  in  ma  haands,’  said  the  disturbing 
voice,  ‘ Ah’d  just  throttle ’m,  and  there  an  end.  Ah’d  teach 
the  lyin’,  false-hearted  blacky ard  to  mislead  strangers  !’ 

‘ I should  like  to  help,’  said  another  voice.  ‘ Vere  are  ve  ? 
It  is  enough  to  make  a man  svear.’ 

‘ You  have  lost  your  way,  gentlemen  ?’  cried  Frank. 
1 Can  I direct  you  ?’ 

‘ Thank  Heaven  !’  said  the  first  voice.  * At  long  last  here’s 
somebody.  We’re  sairching  for  a place  called  Thorburry/ 

* You  are  in  Thorbury  already,  sir.’ 

‘ Your  lying  plackguard  vos  right,  afder  all/  said  voice 
number  two.  ‘ Do  you  know  the  Bectory,  sir  ?’ 

‘ You  see  its  lights  before  you/ 

The  two  strangers  scrambled  over  the  stile  on  which  they 
had  leaned  whilst  making  inquiry,  and  it  could  be  seen  that 
each  carried  a valise.  The  two  marched  with  an  air  of 
some  fatigue. 

4 Tank  you/  said  the  German-sounding  voice,  and  the 
Scotch-sounding  voice  drawled  after  it,  in  a tone  of  scant 
politeness,  ‘ Thaank  ye/ 

4 Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  I’m  an  old  friend  of  the 
Bector’s,  and  this  is  rather  an  odd  hour  for  a visit.  I don’t 
ask  the  nature  of  your  business,  but  is  it  pressing?’ 

‘ We’re  expected,’  said  the  Scot.  ‘ We  should  have  arrived 
this  afternoon,  but  we  missed  a local  train.  This  is  ma 
partner,  Mr.  Luitpolt  Beinemann,  and  ma  own  name  is 
MacWraith,  at  your  sairvice.  It’s  our  business  to  restore 
an  auld  Bible  doon  here,  and  we’re  guests  at  the  Bectory 
till  it’s  finished.’ 

‘ Permit  me  to  accompany  you,  gentlemen.’ 

The  four  set  out  in  silence  across  the  field  together. 
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Messrs.  Reinemann  and  MacWkaith  being  introduced  to 
the  Rectory-hall,  and  a minute  or  two  later  to  the  drawing- 
room, turned  out  highly  respectable  to  look  at.  Mac  Wraith 
was  dressed  in  the  newest  black  broadcloth,  and  wore  a 
little  turn-down  false  collar  and  the  skimpiest  of  black  ties. 
He  was  black  gloved  also,  and  his  hair,  which  was  sandy 
alike  in  colour  and  in  texture,  was  plenteously  oiled  with  an 
eye  to  the  reduction  of  its  tone.  Everything  he  wore  was  a 
trifle  too  small  for  him,  excepting  only  his  gloves  and  boots, 
which,  in  contrast  with  his  generally  scanted  aspect,  loomed 
formidably  large.  He  had  a pair  of  nervous  shifty  red- 
brown  eyes,  to  which  a faint  cast  gave  a look  of  vagueness 
at  times,  though  at  other  moments,  when  the  cast  disap- 
peared, they  were  very  bright  and  piercing.  His  upper  lip 
was  clean-shaven — which,  if  he  had  only  known  it,  was 
something  of  a misfortune  for  him — but  he  wore  a rim  of 
close-cropped  beard  and  whiskers  of  a hue  a trifle  more 
aggressive  than  that  of  his  sandy  head.  His  complexion 
was  of  the  colour  of  cold  boiled  veal,  and  his  manner  was 
vitriolically  oily.  Reinemann  was  fat  and  ponderous,  and 
looked  the  bigger  for  having  everything  he  wore  too  large 
for  him.  He,  like  his  partner,  was  dressed  in  black  broad- 
cloth, and  he  likewise  shone,  but  with  the  subdued  lustre  of 
long  wear.  At  the  elbows  and  the  knees,  and  on  the 
rounded  slopes  of  his  great  shoulders,  he  glistened  with  a 
reputable  well-brushed  age.  He  had  a great  upstanding 
mop  of  black  hair,  a thin  hooked  nose  between  his  fat, 
creased  smiling  cheeks,  and  merry  beady  eyes  which  glittered 
like  black  gems.  The  two  had  left  their  portmanteaux  in 
the  hall,  but  they  had  carried  in  their  hats,  and  stood  side 
by  side,  ceremoniously  bowing.  They  were  eminently  re- 
spectable, but  scarcely  seemed  at  home,  or  accustomed  to 
their  present  surroundings. 

* You  have  been  delayed,  gentlemen  ?’  said  Dr.  Hay,  ad- 
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vancing  to  shake  hands  with  them.  1 1 had  not  expected 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  this  evening/ 

* Ve  have  mist  the  train/  answered  Eeinemann  beamingly, 
* but,  dear  sir,  ve  are  here/ 

‘ We  have  tramped  a little  matter  of  four  miles/  said 
MacWraith,  somewhat  bitterly,  ‘ bearing  our  baggage  with 
us.  We  had  begun  to  fear  that  we  had  been  misdirected, 
when  this  young  gentleman  came  to  our  rescue/ 

The  Eector  raised  his  eyebrows  at  Frank’s  presence  in 
the  doorway. 

* You  would  like  to  see  your  rooms/  he  said.  * Allow  me 
to  conduct  you.  Mary,  bring  candles  for  these  gentlemen/ 

They  followed  him  and  the  spruce  housemaid  up  the 
stairs,  still  nursing  their  hats,  and  the  man-servant  followed 
with  the  luggage.  The  Eector  bustled  back  again  to  see 
that  his  visitors  should  have  the  wherewithal  to  refresh 
themselves  after  their  journey,  and  when  his  cares  in  that 
direction  were  over,  went  back  to  the  drawing-room.  There 
he  found  Frank  alone,  for  Mrs.  Hay  and  Ophelia  were  as- 
sisting the  hospitable  preparations. 

‘ You  know  I am  always  heartily  pleased  to  see  you, 
Frank/  he  began ; 4 but  don’t  you  think  that,  as  matters 
stand,  your  father  will  think  this  something  of  a slight  upon 
him?  I would  rather  you  waited  for  things  to  adjust  them- 
selves a little.’ 

* My  father  won’t  know  of  this,’  the  young  man  an- 
swered. * It  happens  that  I am  not  going  home  to- 
night/ 

This  naturally  astonished  Dr.  Hay  a little,  but  he  had  no 
time  or  chance  for  asking  further  questions  just  then.  Mr. 
Eeinemann,  rubbing  his  hands  and  beaming,  came  creak- 
ingly  downstairs,  with  Mr.  MacWraith  in  his  rear.  The  fat 
German’s  boots  talked  complainingly  at  every  footstep,  and 
at  every  instant  of  every  footstep,  but  his  collaborateur  fol- 
lowed him  as  noiselessly  as  a foe,  as  if  he  walked  on  velvet. 

‘ Supper  is  served  in  the  dining-room,  gentlemen/  cried 
the  Eector.  * This  way,  if  you  please.’ 
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He  made  an  excellent  host  with  his  quiet  mild  bonhomie, 
and  his  genuine  unostentatious  warmth  of  welcome. 

The  visitors  were  provided  with  excellent  appetites,  and 
stood  in  no  need  of  urging  to  fall  to.  The  host  sat  down 
to  carve  and,  if  it  might  be,  to  enliven  the  meal  with  con- 
verse. 

‘ I suppose,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  by  way  of  a beginning, 
‘ that  you  are  acquainted  with  most  that  is  rare  and  curious 
amongst  old  books  ?’  4 

1 We  are,  sir,'  returned  MacWraith  in  his  saw-like  voice. 
‘ Pass  the  mustard.’ 

His  colleague  obliged  him. 

‘ I can  fancy,  said  the  Rector,  1 that  there  are  not  many 
occupations  fuller  of  interest  than  your  own.’ 

‘ Not  many,’  MacWraith  responded.  4 Salt. 

‘ I can  hardly  conceive  an  occupation  more  enchanting,' 
said  Dr.  Hay. 

‘ It  is  a j arming  oggubation,’  Mr.  Reinemann  assented, 
with  an  air  of  some  reluctance,  as  if  he  would  rather  less 
talk  shop  just  then  than  stick  to  the  moment’s  business. 

‘ Ah’d  just  defy  ye,’  said  MacWraith,  resting  upon  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  facing  his  host  as  if  he  had  a grudge 
against  him,  4 Ah’d  just  defy  ye,  or  any  man  else,  to  find  a 
more  pleasing.’ 

Somehow  the  conversation  languished  after  this  until  Mrs. 
Hay,  Ophelia,  and  Frank  came  in,  and  bestowing  themselves 
about  the  room,  made  talk  for  the  amusement  of  the  convives. 
Suddenly  Mr.  MacWraith  dropped  a sort  of  social  obus. 

‘ It’s  like  feeding  in  a menagerie,’  he  said,  addressing  his 
colleague  in  German,  ‘ to  sit  and  eat  with  all  these  eyes 
upon  ye.’ 

Mrs.  Hay’s  eyebrows  sent  the  most  delicate  of  semaphore 
signals  across  to  Ophelia.  The  two  ladies  went  out,  and 
Frank,  with  a commendable  gravity,  followed. 

‘ Ye’ll  excuse  me  for  forgetfulness,  sir,’  said  MacWraith ; 
* Ah’m  in  the  habit  of  speaking  German  with  my  col- 
league.’ 
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‘ It  is  one  of  our  little  household  amusements  here,’  the 
Rector  answered.  4 We  shall  be  glad  to  join  you  in  your 
practice,  and  to  correct  our  pronunciation,  which  is  a little 
insular,  I am  afraid.’ 

‘ You  vas  yell  caught  that  dime,  Mac,’  said  Mr.  Reine- 
mann,  speaking  w7ith  his  mouth  full,  and  smiling  broadly  at 
the  same  time. 

For  the  rest  of  that  evening  Mr.  MacWraith  was  not  to 
he  comforted,  and  it  was  a charity  to  let  him  have  his  way 
when  he  pleaded  fatigue  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  as  an 
excuse  for  retiring  to  his  chamber.  His  partner  accom- 
panied him.  They  had  already  made  the  discovery  that 
their  bedrooms  were  side  by  side,  and  had  a communicating 
door ; and  now,  having  locked  the  outer  doors,  MacWraith 
produced  a whisky  bottle  from  his  valise,  and  followed  it 
with  a pipe  and  a packet  of  tobacco. 

‘ Ah  suppose  tobacco’s  taboo  here,’  he  said,  ‘ but  Ah’ll 
not  go  without  my  smok’  for  any  man.’ 

He  poured  out  a glass  of  whisky  for  himself  rather 
liberally,  helped  his  companion  with  a lighter  hand,  and 
then,  having  opened  the  window,  sat  down  to  smoke. 

‘Ye  shall  have  dull  dimes  here,  Mac,’  said  the  senior 
partner,  lighting  up  also. 

‘ They’ll  be  no  duller  than  Ah  can  help,’  returned 
MacWraith.  ‘ What’s  the  auld  fool  want  bringin’  us  down 
here  ? Why  couldn’t  we  have  done  the  wark  in  town,  Ah’d 
like  to  know?  Does  he  think  we’re  going  to  steal  his  buik?’ 

‘ Not  so  loud,  Mac,  not  so  loud,’  interjected  the  other. 
* Ve  shall  have  dull  dimes,  but  ve  shall  be  baid  preddy  veil. 
Eh?  Not?  Yot?  Eh,  Mac?  Ve  shall  be  baid  preddy 
veil.  And  ve  shall  not  vork  too  hard.  Eh  ?’ 

‘ Ah’m  not  going  to  spoil  the  market  by  making  anything 
seem  too  easy,’  said  Mr.  MacWraith.  ‘ It’s  a great  error, 
that,  with  some  folks.  Slow  and  sure’s  my  motto.  Slow 
work — sure  payment.’ 

The  fat  Reinemann,  idly  sipping  his  whisky  and  water 
and  puffing  at  his  pipe,  smiled  approval  at  his  companion, 
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1 Ifc  vill  not  cost  us  anything  to  lif  here/  he  murmured, 
by-and-by.  ‘ It  vill  be  dull,  but  it  vill  be  jeap.  Thot  is 
alvays  somethings.  Eh  ?’ 

‘Ah  !’  MacWraith  assented,  drowsy  with  the  enjoyment 
of  his  pipe.  ‘ We’ve  just  got  to  make  the  best  of  it.  And, 
man  !’  he  added,  waking  up  suddenly  and  speaking  with 
suppressed  energy,  ‘ that’s  grand  beef  below^-stairs.  The 
claret’s  a fine  table  wine,  too.  These  bloated  dignitaries  o* 
the  English  Church  fettle  themselves  right  well,  ma  friend/ 

‘I  shall  not  crumple  at  that/  said  Eeinemann,  ‘so  long  as 
they  fettle  me/ 

‘ No/  returned  his  partner,  ‘ Ah’ve  noticed  that  aboot  ye. 
So  long  as  ye’re  pretty  well  provided  for  ye  care  very  little 
for  other  folk.  But  let  me  tell  ye  that’s  not  a characteristic 
to  brag  of.  Ah  wouldn’t  boast  about  it.’ 

Whatever  this  acid  maundering  might  mean,  Mr.  Eeine- 
mann paid  but  the  smallest  attention  to  it.  He  smoked  at 
a big  porcelain  pipe  with  a painted  lady  on  it,  until  he  had 
had  enough  tobacco  for  his  fancy,  and  then,  rising,  began  to 
divest  himself  of  coat  and  waistcoat.  At  the  hint  MacWraith 
withdrew  to  the  apartment  which  had  been  made  over  to 
him,  and  there,  in  due  time,  got  to  bed  with  his  head  done 
up  in  a curiously  knotted  handkerchief,  lest  the  hair-oil  he 
used  should  soil  the  snowy  pillow-case. 

The  odours  of  tobacco  and  whisky  floated  out  of  window 
on  the  air  of  the  mild  autumn  night  to  the  nostrils  of  Master 
Erank,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  key  to  the  front 
door  of  the  Fox  and  Dogs  by  this  time,  and  was  prowling 
round  the  premises  to  be  near  Ophelia  for  this  last  night  at 
home,  and  to  steep  his  heart  in  such  dreams  as  lovers  are 
haunted  with  upon  like  occasions.  Odes  to  moon  and  stars, 
unrhymed,  unformed ; gusts  of  fancy  and  feeling  of  a 
thousand  turns  and  windings,  which  had  but  one  direction 
after  all ; passionate  heats  of  heart,  and  sweet  brooding 
blessings ; and  over  all  an  infinite  vague  longing  and 
worship,  such  as  that  with  which  some  men  in  youth  look 
out  on  the  infinite  and  unknown;  all  these  kept  fancy 
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and  feeling  busy,  and  made  the  night  a revel  of  thought  and 
sensation.  * To  be  near  thee — to  be  near  thee — alone  is 
peace  for  me  !’  Oh,  the  brave  days  when  one  is  five-and- 
twenty  and  in  love ! There  is  none  like  them,  none,  nor 
shall  be  till  our  summers  have  deceased.  And  the  strange 
thing  about  them  is  that  we  always  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  unhappy  whilst  we  enjoy  them,  and  look  back  to 
them  as  times  of  unattainable,  unforgettable  happiness, 
when  they  are  flown  away  for  good  and  all. 

The  young  man,  in  the  mysterious  dim  light  of  the  late 
rising  moon,  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  gates  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  carried  thither  his  own  heart- 
picture  of  Ophelia  lying  in  spotless  virginal  innocence  and 
soft  radiance  like  an  angel  on  a cloud.  He  thought  tenderly 
of  the  passionate  old  fellow  indoors  there,  and  had  a kind  of 
wonder  that  the  thought  of  Ophelia’s  youth,  gentleness, 
goodness,  and  beauty  could  not  somehow  make  him  less 
hard  and  wilful.  To  himself  they  were  all-persuasive.  We 
are  all  idolaters  in  youth — thank  Heaven  ! — and  Frank  was 
sunk  fathoms  deep  and  lifted  sky-high  by  turns  in  worship 
of  Ophelia. 

Eesign  her  ? he  asked  himself  as  he  stood  looking  at  the 
shadowy  old  house.  Eesign  her  ? He  thought  of  his  own 
laughter  in  answer  to  that  command  a few  hours  earlier, 
and  his  soul  laughed  again,  in  a deeply  silent  triumph, 
scorn,  and  tenderness,  such  as  only  lovers  know.  Eesign 
her?  Eather  resign  his  own  being,  and  suffer  complete 
extinction — be  blotted  out  of  life  and  go.  Oh ! wilful,  hard 
old  man,  is  there  no  vision  of  these  things  in  thy  slumbering 
heart — no  knowledge  of  them  in  that  night-capped  head  ? 
Good-bye,  thou  foolish,  violent,  and  yet  beloved.  Heaven 
will  soften  and  persuade  thee.  The  stars  shall  fight  in  their 
courses  against  thy  worst  and  with  thy  better  half. 

The  stars  of  the  kind  autumn  night  looked  down  on  the 
lover  lambent  and  pitying.  The  autumn  dew  upon  his  face 
was  like  a mist  of  celestial  tears.  All  men  are  poets  in  their 
hours  of  pain  or  passion.  The  lad  went  marvelling  at  him- 
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self  when  this  rage  of  inspiration  was  over,  and  of  course 
blessed  and  thanked  Ophelia  for  its  wonders,  for  in  those 
days,  oh,  ’twas  Ophelia,  ’twas  Ophelia,  who  made  the  world 
go  round.  Blest  idiot cy ! where  is  the  wisdom  which  brings 
its  gray  votaries  a tithe’s  tithe  of  its  pleasure  ? 

So,  back  to  the  Fox  and  Bogs,  along  the  deserted  village 
street.  On  this  night  of  farewells  everything  is  lovable. 
The  inn  sign,  with  its  comic  virtues  half  revealed  by  the  oil 
lamp  over  the  door — the  incredible  fox  with  three  unbeliev- 
able white  wooden  hounds  with  their  mouths  open  and 
tapering  sterns  uplifted,  and  all  four  beasts  wedged  immov- 
able into  a pea-green  meadow — even  that  quaint  bit  of 
village  art  must  have  its  good-bye  said  to  it  in  a blending  of 
humour  and  sadness.  There  was  something  unfamiliar  in 
the  village  street — a something  memorable  there,  unnoticed 
until  now.  He  knew  he  would  see  it  so  in  after  times. 

Frank  had  ordered  lights  and  writing  materials  to  his 
room,  and  wore  out  his  candles  in  the  vain  effort  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  father.  All  his  thoughts  were  too  big  to  float 
in  his  inkstand,  and  not  one  of  them  was  launched  that 
night.  If  he  had  felt  but  half  as  much  he  could  have  got  a 
nice  filial  persuasive  letter  upon  paper,  but  as  it  was  he  had 
to  go  away  in  silence.  He  burnt  the  torn  fragments  of  his 
letters  in  the  grate  of  his  bedchamber,  and  the  chimney 
being  stuffed  up  against  ventilation,  after  the  old  inn  fashion, 
the  pungent  smoke  of  the  paper  half  choked  him  and  set 
him  coughing.  He  threw  open  his  window,  which  looked 
upon  the  fields,  and  when  his  eyes  were  cleared  of  the  tears 
the  smoke  had  brought  to  them,  he  saw  a shadowy  figure 
beneath  a hedge  at  a distance  of  a hundred  yards  or  so,  and 
knew  it  for  the  figure  of  Jonah.  The  young  man  laughed 
rather  forlornly  to  himself  to  think  that  this  gaunt  rustic 
was  the  fons  et  origo  of  his  troubles.  Jonah  was  at 
his  poaching  tricks  again,  of  course.  What  else  should 
bring  him  secretly  slouching  home  at  three  o’clock  of  a 
moonlit  autumn  morning,  taking  advantage  of  ditch  and 
hedgerow  ? 
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Frank  had  breakfasted  and  was  away  Londonwards  with 
his  filial  letter  still  unwritten  before  Messrs.  Eeinemann 
and  MacWraith  were  awake.  The  man-servant  who  took 
those  gentlemen  their  shaving  water  sniffed  accusingly  at 
the  lingering  odour  of  tobacco  smoke,  which  still  hung 
about  the  curtains,  in  spite  of  the  opened  window  of  the 
night  before.  A single  pipe  of  a night  in  the  coachman’s 
room  over  the  stable  was  not  out  of  the  man’s  way,  but 
tobacco  within  the  Eectory  itself  was  in  a sort  a desecra- 
tion. Not  even  the  young  Squire  had  ever  allowed  himself 
to  smoke  within  those  precincts. 

Even  if  they  noticed  his  accusatory  sniffings  and  signifi- 
cant glances  at  the  signs  of  crime,  the  offenders  were  too 
hardened  in  their  wickedness  to  care  for  his  disapproval. 
They  dressed,  and,  at  the  ringing  of  the  breakfast-bell, 
descended.  The  sight  of  the  well-furnished  table  bred 
content  within  their  souls,  and  they  ate  and  drank  with 
splendid  appetite  and  enjoyment.  Then  when  they  had  had 
an  hour  for  their  own  devices,  and  had  taken  a surface-look 
at  the  village,  and  had  undergone  examination  and  criticism 
in  their  own  persons  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Eector  took 
them  to  the  church  and  introduced  them  to  the  Bishops’ 
Bible. 

‘Yes/  said  Eeinemann,  when  he  and  his  partner  had 
examined  the  venerable  volume  carefully,  ‘ ve  can  make  a 
chob  of  that.  Ye  can  make  a very  nice  satisfacdory  goot 
chob  of  it,  but  it  vill  dake  dime.’ 

4 You  must  take  your  own  time,  of  course,  gentlemen/ 
returned  Dr.  Hay;  and  then  ensued  certain  business  details, 
in  which  the  partners  cheated  him  as  far  as  they  dared. 
They  might  have  gone  further  if  they  had  only  known  it, 
for  they  had  to  do  with  one  of  the  simplest  creatures  in  the 
world,  who  thought  every  living  creature  honest,  and  loved 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  poor  man,  and  would  have  been 
horribly  ashamed  of  the  mere  suspicion  that  anybody  was 
trying  to  wrong  him.  In  this  transaction  Eeinemann  took 
the  hopeful  optimistic  view,  and  MacWraith  did  the  doleful 
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part  of  the  business.  It  was  MacWraith  who  saw  all  the 
difficulties,  it  was  he  who  pointed  out  all  the  dilapidations. 

1 Yes,  yes/  Reinemann  always  assented,  ‘ but  ve  shall 
make  a goot  chob  of  it  at  de  finish.  You  vill  hartly  know 
your  book  again.  Vait  a month,  sir,  vait  a month.  You 
shall  see  vot  you  shall  see/ 

The  precious  tome  was  carried  tenderly  to  the  Rectory, 
and  there  the  two  visitors  were  installed  in  a room  set  apart 
for  them.  There  they  got  the  implements  of  their  art  about 
them,  and  worked  all  day,  emerging  only  at  meal-times. 
Dr.  Hay  made  occasional  incursions,  watching  their  labours 
in  a smiling  silence,  and  growing  hourly  fonder  and  fonder 
of  his  treasure,  and  exulting  mildly  meanwhile  over  his 
beautified  church.  He  made  occasional  excursions  to  see 
how  that  was  getting  on,  and  was  as  absorbed  and  happy 
in  his  two  joys  as  man  well  can  be,  until  he  awoke  to  the 
reflection  that  with  this  merely  worldly  or  secular  work 
of  restoring  Bibles  and  churches  he  was  forgetting  higher 
things,  and  so,  with  inward  reproaches,  undertook  to  banish 
his  pleasures  from  his  mind. 

Incidentally  he  learnt  much  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week  or  two  of  title-pages  and  colophons,  and  rare  editions 
cf  this,  that,  and  the  other  famous  work,  for  Mr.  Reinemann 
was  disposed  to  conversation  as  he  grew  used  to  his  new 
surroundings,  and  would  flow  out  genially  about  his  own 
experiences.  But  in  spite  of  all  he  had  to  occupy  him,  the 
Rector  missed  the  Squire  and  he  missed  Frank,  the  latter 
almost  bitterly,  for  in  his  own  self-accusing,  tender-con- 
scienced  way,  he  accused  his  own  meddling  rather  than 
Boyer’s  vile  temper,  and  held  himself  more  than  half  re- 
sponsible for  the  young  man’s  severance  from  his  father. 
For  another  thing,  he  was  afraid  of  boring  his  own  house- 
hold with  his  enthusiasms,  and  Frank  and  his  father  would 
alike  have  shared  them  at  one  time.  Now  he  had  only 
Saint  Sauveur  to  fall  back  upon.  Saint  Sauveur  was  enthu- 
siastic about  little  but  music,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  his  old 
friend  and  college  chum  and  present  patron,  whom  he  would 
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openly  proclaim  to  be  the  best  man  that  ever  wore  shoe* 
leather. 

Ernest  Saint  Sauveur  had  reason  for  that  opinion,  for 
when  his  French  property  went  to  the  mischief  in  one  of 
the  political  convulsions  in  which  France  seems  fated  to 
pass  a great  deal  of  her  time,  Dr.  Denis  Hay  was  the  only 
one  of  all  his  old  friends  who  held  out  a hand  to  him.  The 
Huguenot  French  gentleman,  by  breeding  and  education, 
had  come  to  be  nine-tenths  English.  English  village  life 
suited  him  to  perfection,  and  his  choir  and  organ  kept  him  in 
sufficient  occupation.  Pie  lounged  a good  deal  because  he 
really  could  not  help  it,  and  saw  no  other  way  of  putting  in 
his  time.  Almost  of  necessity  he  saw  much  of  the  restorers 
at  their  employment,  and  at  length  became  so  interested  in 
their  work  that  he  would  spend  whole  hours  in  watching 
them.  Mr.  MacWraith’s  asperities  and  Mr.  Eeinemann’s 
contrasting  oiliness  of  benevolence  amused  him,  and  the 
whole  thing  came  as  a welcome  distraction  to  a man  only 
one  quarter  occupied. 

But  for  some  reason  Messrs.  Eeinemann  and  MacWraith 
were  not  as  fond  of  being  watched  as  Saint  Sauveur  was  of 
watching,  and  one  Sunday  afternoon,  as  they  strolled  in  the 
fields  together  in  their  respectable  black,  a little  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  ensued  between  them. 

* The  game  has  its  risks  in  any  case,  ma  friend,'  said 
MacWraith ; * and  it’s  just  a providence  that  we  haven't 
been  nailed  a year  ago.  Ah’m  not  denying  that  it's  profit- 
able, but  it’s  very  risky,  and  risky  in  more  ways  than  one. 
When  I think  of  the  learned  ijiots  we’ve  fooled  in  our  time 
Ah  just  have  to  laugh.  But  we  can’t  do  our  work  with  that 
French  felly  always  hanging  aboot  us,  and  I’ll  have  to  get 
away  to  London  once  a week  or  so  and  labour  by  myself 
for  half  the  time.  Ah’ll  expect  ma  extra  labours  to  be 
respected  and  counted  for  in  the  end ; but  that  we’ll  talk 
aboot  later  on.’ 

‘ Yes,’  Eeinemann  assented,  ‘ you  had  pedder  co.  But  I 
don’t  see  vy  you  should  dalk  about  your  labours,  my  friend, 
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any  more  than  I dalk  about  my  labours,  my  friend.  Vile 
you  do  the  bogus  I do  the  real,  and  von  is  no  barter  than 
the  other.  You  can  have  a letter  the  day  after  to-morrow 
if  you  write  for  it  to-night,  and  you  can  be  called  up  to  town 
on  imbortant  business.  Eh  ? Not  ? Very  well.  If  you 
think  your  vork  is  harter  than  mine,  I’ll  take  yours  and  ve’ll 
share  alike.  Eh  ? Vot  T 

A listener  might  have  thought  that  these  gentlemen  were 
plotting  to  substitute  an  imitation  for  the  valuable  and 
genuine  old  volume  they  manipulated.  But  then  they  both 
looked  most  highly  respectable,  and  it  was  beyond  doubt 
that  in  their  day  they  occupied  a most  excellent  position  in 
their  own  line  of  business.  A game  of  that  kind  would 
indeed  have  been  risky,  and  in  the  long-run  could  have 
been  worth  no  able  artificer’s  while. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ophelia  was  crying,  and  Dr.  Hay  knew  not  whether  to  be 
more  alarmed  or  astonished  at  that  unwonted  spectacle. 
There  are  some  girls  who  are  always  crying,  or  drying  their 
tears,  or  getting  ready  to  cry ; but  Ophelia  was  not  of  that 
watery  sisterhood,  any  more  than  she  was  of  that  opposing 
creed  whose  tutelary  deity  is  the  merry,  merry  Zingara  who 
laughs  ha,  ha  ! on  what  appears  to  be  inadequate  provoca- 
tion. Ophelia  was  a young  woman  of  well-balanced  mind 
and  affections,  and  no  oftener  laid  the  dust  of  the  desert 
with  her  tears  than  she  could  help.  The  Rector  had  known 
nothing  like  this  for  a dozen  years,  and  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it  or  what  to  do. 

It  was  a charming  autumn  morning,  and  Messrs. 
Reinemann  and  Mac  Wraith  had  been  at  work  on  the 
Bishop’s  Bible  for  about  a month,  more  or  less,  when  Dr. 
Hay,  walking  unexpectedly  into  the  morning-room,  beheld 
this  unusual  and  embarrassing  sight.  He  had  not  the 
clearest  eyes  in  the  world,  and  his  spectacles  being  perched 
up  on  his  forehead,  he  did  not  at  first  make  out  the 
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character  of  the  tragedy,  but  as  he  opened  the  door  he 
distinctly  heard  a sob,  and  before  he  could  arrest  himself  he 
had  passed  the  threshold  and  stood  face  to  face  with  his 
niece.  An  involuntary  action  snatched  the  glasses  down 
upon  his  nose,  and  for  one  frightened  moment  Ophelia 
regarded  him,  and  breaking  anew  into  tears,  ran  past  him 
and  scurried  upstairs  and  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

This  thing  could  not  be  without  his  special  wonder,  but 
the  good  man,  after  staring  at  her  retreating  figure  and  for 
awhile  surveying  the  staircase  from  which  she  had  dis- 
appeared, very  wisely  sought  his  wife  and  laid  the  case 
before  her.  Now,  if  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Denis  Hay  were 
pitiful  and  mild,  as  he  assuredly  was,  his  wife  was  still 
more  tenderly  developed  for  mildness  and  pity,  as  became 
her  sex.  They  could  hardly  have  taken  the  life  of  a fly 
between  them  if  they  had  egged  each  other  on  to  bitterness, 
and  the  old  lady  no  sooner  heard  the  news  than  she  went 
soberly  after  Ophelia  and  found  her,  at  first  with  interpos- 
ing locked  door,  weeping  in  her  own  bedroom. 

‘ My  poor  dear  child,’  said  the  elder  lady,  taking  the 
younger  in  her  solicitous  arms,  ‘ whatever  is  the  matter  ?’ 

Ophelia  looked  up  at  the  benevolent  good  face  she  had 
known  from  childhood,  beaming  kindness  and  sympathy 
between  its  silvery  bands  of  hair,  and  answered  of  course 
that  it  was  nothing ; but  Mrs.  Hay  was  not  to  be  put  off  in 
that  fashion,  and  learned  in  the  course  of  a minute  or  two 
that  the  cause  of  trouble  was  Master  Frank’s  disagreement 
with  his  father,  and  his  consequent  absence  in  London,  and 
the  fear  lest  the  separation  between  sire  and  son  should  be 
eternal,  and  a general  sense  that  she,  as  the  casus  belli , 
ought  to  withdraw  from  her  place  and  make  room  for  souls 
who  panted  to  be  reconciled. 

Mrs.  Denis  Hay  preached  patience,  and  preaching  it 
none  the  worse  because,  unlike  many  advocates  of  that 
virtue,  she  practised  it,  won  her  cause,  and  left  the  girl 
with  her  momentary  tears  assuaged.  Then  she  sought  the 
Sector,  who  was  walking  with  a troubled  air  about  the 
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lawn  at  the  back  of  the  Bectory,  out  of  sight  of  Ophelia’s 
windows,  which  looked  towards  the  front. 

‘ Ophelia,’  said  Mrs.  Hay,  ‘ is  grieving  about  the  quarrel 
between  Frank  and  Mr.  Boyer.  I have  told  her  that  it 
will  come  all  right  with  time.  I hope  it  may,  Denis,  and 
that  time  may  not  falsify  my  words.  Could  we  do  anything, 
do  you  think?  Might  I go  to  Mr.  Boyer?  He  could  not 
very  well  be  rude  to  me,  as  he  might  be  to  you.  I am  not 
at  all  afraid  of  him,’  she  added  with  a smile.  4 He  is  not 
nearly  so  terrible  as  people  think  him.  He  has  a warm 
temper,  certainly,’  she  admitted ; 4 but,  like  all  warm- 
tempered  people,  he  has  an  excellent  heart.’ 

‘ No,  no,  my  dear,’  said  the  Bector,  not  in  answer  to  her 
estimate  either  of  Marmaduke  Boyer  or  of  warm-tempered 
people  in  general,  but  in  response  to  her  proposal  to  visit 
him.  1 1 think  you  had  best  leave  that  in  my  hands.  1 
am  afraid  I have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  the  matter,  but 
I have  thought  of  expediency.  I will  go  and  see  Boyer  at 
once.  I hardly  fancy  he  can  be  so  enraged  against  me  for  a 
simple  matter  like  that  poaching  affair  that  he  will  not  listen 
to  reason  where  his  own  son  is  concerned.  I will  go  and 
see  him  at  once. 

He  delayed  only  to  secure  his  hat,  his  stick  and  his  gloves, 
and  set  out  through  the  misty  lanes.  The  gossamer  hung 
or  floated  everywhere,  for  the  morning  was  still  young,  and 
the  Bector  pushed  on,  making  as  light  of  the  obstacles 
before  him  as  if  they  had  been  so  much  of  that  vague  fila- 
ment, and  as  easily  swept  or  carried  away.  Translating 
himself  into  Marmaduke  Boyer,  he  saw  quite  clearly  how 
difficult  it  was  to  sustain  the  present  position,  and  how  easy 
and  natural  to  retire  from  it.  On  the  one  hand  was  a dearly 
beloved  only  son,  and  on  the  other  a revered  if  abnormally 
hasty  parent.  Now,  what  more  natural  could  there  be  than 
a reconciliation  between  the  two,  if  only  a friend  would  take 
the  trouble  to  start  it  ? A good  many  years  ago  the  Bector 
and  Mrs.  Hay  had  had  a boy  of  their  own,  the  only  fruit  of 
their  union,  and  the  Bector’s  heart  was  unusually  soft  and 
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warm  within  him  as  he  thought  of  the  easy  task  the  peace- 
maker would  have  had  who  sought  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
own  flesh  and  blood  after  some  trumpery  temporary  possible 
estrangement. 

The  Squire  was  out  of  doors,  earning  an  appetite  for 
breakfast  by  a walk  about  the  lawn.  He  heard  the  creak 
and  clang  of  the  gate  as  the  Eector  entered,  but,  having  no 
idea  that  he  was  going  to  receive  a visit  at  that  hour,  forgot 
the  sounds  long  before  Hay’s  gaunt  figure  came  in  sight. 
When,  in  the  course  of  his  rapid  passage  to  and  fro,  he 
turned,  he  experienced  quite  a shock  at  the  sight  of  that  once 
familiar  and  welcome  form,  but  immediately  recovering 
himself,  walked,  like  the  ill-conditioned  Briton  he  was,  into  the 
house,  and  slammed  the  hall-door  violently  behind  him.  In 
this  his  violence  overshot  the  mark,  for  it  never  occurred  to 
the  venerable  cleric  to  suppose  that  any  well-bred  man 
could  intentionally  be  so  uncivil.  He  conceived  himself  not 
to  have  been  seen,  and  continued  his  advance  in  complete 
oblivion  of  the  affront  which  Boyer  had  intended  to  put 
upon  him.  The  Squire,  surveying  him  from  the  French 
windows  of  the  identical  room  in  which  he  and  Frank  had 
had  their  quarrel,  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  If  any 
man  had  shown  him  as  poor  a welcome  it  should  have  been 
enough,  he  declared  to  himself,  to  last  a lifetime.  But  these 
confounded  clergy,  with  their  long-suffering  airs  ! Hang 
them  for  a set  of  canting  meddlesome  prigs  and  humbugs  ! 
Befriending  poachers,  and  be  hanged  to  them  I instead  of 
supporting  Justice,  and  seeing  to  it  that  Authority  held  her 
sway. 

The  unconscious  Eector  rang  the  bell,  and,  being  answered, 
sent  in  his  name. 

4 Show  him  in/  said  the  Squire,  in  no  very  amiable  tone 
or  mood. 

* Good-morning,  Boyer/  said  the  Eector,  entering,  and 
receiving  nothing  but  a mutilated  nod  in  answer  to  his 
salutation,  waited  until  the  servant  had  closed  the  door 
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The  man  stood  outside  and  listened,  and  the  conversation 
which  ensued  was  public  property  before  the  sun  went  down. 

1 1 ought  to  have  come  here  long  ago,’  began  the  Rector. 

* Many  men,  many  minds/  said  the  Squire,  balancing 
himself  on  the  hearthrug  with  his  hands  rammed  into  his 
pockets,  and  his  commonplace  aspect  of  obstinacy  increased 
tenfold. 

* I am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  I was  wrong  to  interfere 
in  that  matter  ; but  then,  you  see,  I was  ignorant  of  Jonah’s 
history,  and  his  father  was  so  extremely  positive.  But  I 
did  not  intend  to  make  excuses.  I want,  in  the  first  place, 
to  apologize  for  my  mistake,  and  to  ask  that  we  may  be 
friends  again.  We  have  been  friends  for  a good  many  years, 
Boyer,  and  it  is  always  a pity  for  men  who  have  known 
each  other,  and  liked  each  other,  to  quarrel.’ 

‘ I am  not  a quarrelsome  man,’  said  Boyer.  ‘ But  you 
stepped  in  between  a notorious  scoundrel  and  his  deserts.  A 
rascal  who  has  been  robbing  my  preserves  ever  since  he  was 
the  height  of  my  trousers  pocket.  I took  your  interference 
ill,  and  I had  a right  to  take  it  ill/ 

‘ I have  no  doubt  I was  wrong/  said  the  Rector.  ‘ I know 
I was  wrong,  but  I was  wrong  by  accident.  I am  very  sorry 
for  my  error.’ 

4 Well,’  said  the  other,  somewhat  shamefaced,  ‘ say  no 
more  about  it/ 

1 Thank  you  !’  cried  the  Rector  delightedly.  He  advanced 
with  outstretched  hand,  and  the  Squire  perforce  had  to  offer 
his  own  palm.  No  grip  went  with  it ; but  the  parson  was 
hearty  enough  for  two,  and  did  not  at  the  moment  miss  the 
answering  pressure.  He  thought  about  it  afterwards,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  precipitate.  It  was 
his  habit  to  be  precipitate  in  thinking  well  of  others.  ‘ I might 
have  known  all  along  that  I had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring 
my  apology.  I owe  you  another  for  having  put  it  off  so  long.’ 

‘ Say  no  more  about  it,’  said  the  Squire,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  chilliness  of  his  tone  struck  upon  the  clergy- 
man’s ear, 
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He  found  an  instant  justification  for  it  in  the  concealed 
sweetness  of  the  Squire’s  nature.  Boyer  could  not  pardon 
gracefully,  but  that  was  because  he  felt  deeply,  and  did  not 
care  to  reveal  his  feeling. 

4 Englishman-like,’  thought  Dr.  Hay,  who  rather  prided 
himself  on  his  judgment  of  character.  i Really,’  he  said 
aloud,  4 I ought  to  have  come  before,  and  to  have  done  you 
the  justice  to  believe  that  you  would  not  be  rancorous  with 
an  old  friend  over  a blunder  of  that  sort.’  It  was  plain  that 
he  had  never  risen  to  a knowledge  of  the  enormity  of  his 
own  offence  in  Boyer’s  eyes.  4 Better  late  than  never, 
however,’  he  added,  rubbing  his  hands.  4 Better  late  than 
never.’ 

In  the  presence  of  this  simple  geniality  it  was  impossible 
to  be  openly  offensive.  The  Squire  was  more  than  nine- 
tenths  ashamed  of  himself,  but  that  was  a sensation  which 
was  hard  to  endure.  His  usual  remedy  in  such  a case  was 
to  fly  into  a passion,  and  to  justify  himself  to  himself  with 
violence.  Afterwards,  if  the  other  man  chose  to  pocket  the 
affront,  and  to  say  no  more  about  it,  he  himself  was  always 
willing  to  forget ; but  knowing,  as  he  did  here,  that  he  owed 
more  apologies  than  were  due  to  him,  and  being  interiorly  a 
just  man,  whatever  he  might  have  been  on  the  outside 
(having  a conscience,  that  is  to  say),  and  yet  being  utterly 
unwilling  to  pay  his  debts  in  this  regard,  he  was  far  from 
being  happy  or  at  ease.  It  is  probable  that  he  saw  his  way 
ahead  and  reserved  the  explosion  of  his  forces  until  he  could 
seem  to  himself  to  have  a reason  for  it.  Dr.  Hay  had  said 
that  in  the  first  place  he  wished  to  apologize.  The  phrase 
implied  that  there  was  more  to  come,  and  he  guessed  before- 
hand that  it  would  relate  to  Frank.  There  at  least  he  would 
be  free  to  resent  interference. 

4 And  now  that  we  are  friends  again,’  began  the  simple- 
minded  one,  but  broke  off  short  to  laud  the  Squire’s  good- 
nature. 4 1 knew  we  should  be.  I knew  I could  rely  on 
your  sound  heart;  Boyer,  and  now  that  I come  to  think  of 
it,  I am  ashamed  not  to  have  come  to  you  before  and  thrown 
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myself  upon  your  kindness.’  If  things  had  not  gone  quite  so 
far,  and  if  what  the  Rector  had  in  mind  was  not  a virtual 
acknowledgment  that  he,  Marmaduke  Boyer,  had  acted  like 
a fool,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  yielded  here.  But 
the  expected  provocation  came  as  he  had  almost  known  it 
wrould.  * I should  not  have  come  now,’  Dr.  Hay  went  on, 
smiling  with  his  characteristically  gentle  humour,  4 if  it  had 
not  been  for  a little  domestic  incident  at  the  Rectory  this 
morning.  We  elderly  people,  of  course,  are  superior  to  that 
kind  of  feeling,  but  we  can  remember,  eh,  Boyer?  The  fact 
is  that  Ophelia  is  troubling  herself  quite  sadly  about  Frank. 
It  was  all  my  stupid  fault  that  anything  ever  came  in 
between  the  young  people  at  all,  and  now  you  and  I might 
lay  our  heads  together  and  put  things  straight  for  them. 
It’s  not  a matter,’  he  added,  looking  out  of  window  and 
still  smiling,  4 it’s  not  a matter  which  will  need  any  profound 
contrivance,  I fancy.’ 

4 You  may  arrange  your  own  affairs  how  you  will,  Dr. 
Hay,’  returned  the  Squire,  and  at  the  tone  and  words  the 
Rector  turned  in  dismayed  astonishment.  Everything  was 
going  on  smoothly.  It  had  looked  as  if  the  old  saw  which 
Shakespeare  made  or  quoted  were  going  to  fulfil  itself,  as  if 
naught  should  go  ill,  and  Jack  should  have  Jill,  and  the  man 
should  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  should  go  well.  The 
very  words  were  in  the  happy,  unconscious  Rector’s  mind, 
and  he  was  making  ready  to  quote  them  with  a humorous 
beforehand  enjoyment.  And  then— 4 You  may  arrange  your 
own  affairs  how  you  will,  Dr.  Hay,’  said  the  Squire;  4 but 
I claim,  if  you  please,  to  arrange  my  own.’ 

4 Certainly,  my  dear  Boyer,  certainly,’  cried  the  Rector. 
4 By  all  means ; by  all  means.* 

4 1 don’t  disguise  from  you,  Dr.  Hay,’  said  Boyer,  4 that  I 
think  ill  of  your  meddling  in  matters  that  don’t  concern  you. 
I take  leave  to  tell  you,  sir  ’ — he  was  often  inclined  to  be 
Parliamentary  in  his  form  at  the  beginning  of  an  address  of 
this  sort,  though  he  could  grow  unparliamentary  later  on — 
* I take  leave  to  tell  you  that  I think  ill  of  the  manner  in 
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which  you  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  conduct  the  church 
service  at  the  parish  church.  I take  leave  to  tell  you,  sir  * 
— growing  louder  and  louder,  and  taking  wider  leave  as  he 
went  on — ‘ that  I don’t  want  any  of  your  damned  inter- 
ference in  my  affairs,  sir,  and  that  I won’t  have  it,  and  that 
the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  you  will  be  welcome 
to  stay  away.  You’d  like  your  niece  to  make  a match 
and  get  her  off  your  hands,  no  doubt,  and  so  far  as  I’m 
concerned  you’re  welcome  to  do  what  you  please.  As  for 
Frank,  he’s  no  son  of  mine,  and  for  all  I care  he  may  go 
to  the ’ 

4 Boyer,’  cried  the  Bector,  in  a stricken  voice,  ‘ you  can’t 
mean  it !’ 

‘ I can,  and  I do,’  roared  Boyer.  ‘ Now  go  and  cant 
about  the  village  and  set  folks’  minds  against  me — if  you 
can.  But  mind  this — you’ve  misappropriated  Crown  funds 
already,  and  you’re  going  to  suffer  for  it.  Where  I fasten 
I stick,  sir,  and  I’ve  fastened  there.  I’ll  have  things  honest, 
square,  and  above-board  in  my  own  parish,  if  I die  for  it.’ 

With  that  he  marched  from  the  room  in  a towering  rage, 
and  the  listening  servant,  happily  for  himself,  hearing  his 
voice  nearing,  fled  without  noise  down  the  carpeted  hall, 
though  he  still  heard  his  employer’s  last  angry  syllable. 

The  Squire  slammed  the  door,  and  the  astonished  Bector 
stood  alone. 

‘ The  treasure-trove,'  was  his  first  thought.  ‘ I am  a born 
blunderer,  but  surely  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that.’ 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

The  fugitive  Joseph,  bent  upon  despair,  and  resolute  to  throw 
his  life  away,  was  yet  inclined  to  do  things  decently  and  in 
order,  and  made  a point  of  enlisting  in  the  Household 
Brigade.  For  this  his  height  of  five  feet  eleven  qualified 
him  admirably.  He  was  marked  as  of  ‘ superior  education  ’ 
in  the  schedule  of  his  faculties  drawn  up  for  the  edification 
of  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards ; and  his  harmless 
and  tractable  ways  with  his  superiors,  combined  with  a sort 
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of  fading  swagger  of  Eve-lies-ableeding,  which  he  wore  out- 
side amongst  his  barrack-room  companions  and  the  barmaids 
of  their  acquaintance,  secured  him  a certain  consideration. 

In  Thorbury  people  spoke  of  him  with  bated  breath.  It 
is  a tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers  that  when  a young 
man  resolves  on  entering  the  army  through  the  ranks,  he  is 
universally  supposed  to  have  gone  quite  desperate  and  reck- 
less, and  to  have  proclaimed  himself  a wastrel.  Young  men 
in  Thorbury,  whose  fathers  went  early  to  bed,  and  insisted 
that  all  members  of  their  households  should  do  likewise — 
young  men  who  were  ungenerously  limited  as  to  pocket- 
money — young  men  whose  sweethearts  were  obdurate,  or 
who  found  the  sweethearts’  relatives  unamenable — young 
men  who  were  in  distress  of  any  sort,  who  were  in  debt  or 
were  bitter  of  soul — threatened  to  follow  Joseph’s  terrible 
example. 

The  most  contradictory  sentiments  reigned  in  the  village 
with  respect  to  the  churchwarden,  his  father.  With  some 
he  stood  for  the  personification  of  all  heartlessness,  some 
thought  he  played  the  Eoman  nobly.  Isaac,  neither  know- 
ing nor  caring  what  others  thought,  went  his  own  pig- 
headed way  in  silence,  but  troubled  himself  more  than  any- 
body would  have  fancied.  His  son’s  enlistment  was  a last- 
ing shame,  as  any  rustic  father  would  have  felt  it  to  be. 

Joseph,  being  dismissed  his  drill,  and  allowed  to  parade 
the  streets  in  uniform,  availed  himself  of  that  liberty  with 
a blending  of  doleful  pride  and  sombre  resignation.  He 
characterized  his  uniform,  to  himself,  as  ‘ the  livery  of  his 
doggeradation.’  A South  Staffordshire  man  of  Joseph’s 
time  liked  to  get  as  many  syllables  as  possible  into  a long 
word,  just  as  he  loved  to  have  liberal  folds  and  wrinkles  in 
his  Sunday  coat.  But,  the  degradation  notwithstanding, 
Joseph,  when  alone,  would  thrust  out  his  chest  and  draw  in 
the  small  of  his  back,  and  square  his  elbows  in  imitation  of 
the  more  dashing  of  his  comrades  ; and,  though  he  was 
undoubtedly  gloomy  at  times,  life  had  its  compensations  for 
him,  as  it  has  for  the  rest  of  us? 
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He  was  in  Hyde  Park  one  afternoon,  lank  and  trim,  with 
his  stock  half  choking  him,  and  as  he  swaggered,  with  his 
feet  wide  asunder,  lest  his  spurs  should  tear  his  tight  - 
strapped  trousers,  he  was  suddenly  aware  of  the  Prince  of 
Thorbury,  Mr.  Frank  Boyer,  who  stopped  stock  still  on 
beholding  him,  and,  after  one  astonished  stare,  burst  into 
friendly  laughter,  and  thrust  out  a gloved  right  hand  in 
greeting.  Joseph  touched  his  forage  cap  with  the  short 
cane  he  carried,  and  then  stood  at  ease,  blushing  and  grin- 
ning, in  a compound  of  shame  and  pride  and  pleasure. 

‘ Shake  hands,  man,’  said  Frank;  and  Joseph  obeyed  the 
order.  ‘ So  this  is  what  you’ve  done  with  yourself,  is  it  ?’ 

* Yes,  Mr.  Frank,’  returned  Joseph,  suddenly  solemn  as 
the  grave  ; ‘ this  is  what  we’ve  come  to,  sir.’ 

‘ Well,’  said  Frank,  1 no  such  bad  business,  either.  You 
seem  to  thrive  on  it.  Upon  my  word,  they’ve  set  you  up 
uncommonly  well,  Joe.  They’ve  actually  pulled  you  out  an 
inch  or  two.  You’re  as  straight  as  an  arrow.’ 

‘ Oh,  it’s  a healthy  life,  Mr.  Frank,’  Joseph  responded, 

* and  it’s  capital  exercise.  There’s  no  denying  that ; and  it 
makes  a man  of  a man,  no  doubt ; but  it  isn’t  the  career  I 
should  advise  anybody  to  take,  sir.’ 

‘ Joe/  said  the  young  Squire,  ‘ you  are  an  integral  part  of 
a mighty  force — a force  which  has  made  itself  known  and 
feared  the  wide  world  over.’ 

‘ I know  I am,  sir,’  said  Joseph ; * and  I could  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  wish  I wasn’t.’  He  shook  his  head  with  a 
world  of  meaning.  ‘ I wouldn’t  have  the  folks  at  home 
fancy  I felt  like  that,  Mr.  Frank — not  for  the  world.  I can 
tell  you,  because,  if  you’ll  allow  the  word  to  pass,  we’ve 
always  been  good  friends,  and  I know  that  what  I say  goes 
no  further ; but  I shouldn’t  like  the  folks  at  home  to  know 
it.  I shouldn’t  like  father  to  know  it.’ 

‘ I understand.  He  won’t  know  it  from  me,  you  may  be 
sure.  He  and  I are  not  very  good  friends  just  now,  I’m 
sorry  to  say.’ 

‘ I’m  afraid  he’s  not  the  man,  Mr.  Frank,  to  be  good 
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friends  with  anybody.  He’s  got  feelings,  I dare  say.  It’s  a 
saying  that  everybody’s  got  his  feelings,  and  the  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness ; but  if  father’s  got  any,  he’s 
cleverer  than  most  at  hiding  ’em.  He  never  showed  me 
any,  not  even  when  I was  no  higher  than  that.  It  used  to 
be,  “ Take  your  shirt  off,  Joseph,  and  go  into  the  brew’us,” 
as  regular  as  clockwork,  Mr.  Frank,  whenever  there  was 
any  sort  of  a dispute  between  us.  My  bare  back  and  his 
stick’s  been  made  acquainted  a thousand  times.  It’s  all 
very  well  to  discipline  children,  but  I shouldn’t  have  liked 
father  the  worse  for  it  if  he’d  let  me  off  now  and  then. 
And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Frank,’  he  added, 
with  a mild  reflectiveness,  * a kid  can't  be  so  blooming 
wicked  that  he  really  wants  licking  every  day  of  his  life. 
If  he  could  be,  it’s  my  opinion  there’d  be  no  good  in  licking 
him.’ 

4 There’s  a good  deal  in  that,  Joe,’  Frank  assented.  ‘ But 
you’ll  remember  it  when  you  have  children  of  your  own, 
you  know,  and  they’ll  have  all  the  better  times  because 
your  own  times  were  a bit  harder  than  they  need  have 
been.* 

* I shall  never  have  any  children,’  returned  Joseph.  ‘ I’ve 
seen  the  married  women  in  quarters,  and  perhaps  you 
haven’t,  Mr.  Frank.  I shouldn’t  care  to  marry  a woman 
who’d  been  used  to  that  kind  of  life,  ,and  the  man  who’d 
bring  a nice  girl  into  it,  why,  he’d  want  kicking.  Kicking 
wouldn’t  meet  the  case,  sir.  Boiling  wouldn’t  be  too  bad 
for  him.’ 

‘ Come,  Joe  !’  said  the  young  Squire,  ‘ there’s  a heart 
beneath  that  scarlet  jacket.  You  haven’t  forgotten * 

The  life-guardsman  blushed,  so  that  his  blue  eyes  and 
close-cropped  flaxen  hair  went  quite  colourless  by  com- 
parison with  his  complexion. 

‘I  shall  be  obliged,  Mr.  Frank,’  he  answered,  ‘if  you’ll 
leave  that  alone.  All  that  is  buried  in  the  past,  sir.  That’s 
what’s  the  matter  with  it.  It’s  buried  in  the  past.’ 

‘ That’s  all  very  well,  my  dear  Joe,’  answered  Mr.  Frank, 
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who  could  see  plainly  enough  that  Joseph  was  less  un- 
willing to  pursue  the  theme  than  he  pretended  to  be. 
‘ That’s  all  very  well.  But  Susannah  isn’t  buried  in  the 
past,  you  know,  and,  judging  from  her  walk  and  her  com- 
plexion, isn’t  likely  to  be  buried  in  the  past  this  fifty  years  to 
come.  You’ve  got  her  to  think  about.  Eh?  You’re  not  going 
to  stop  where  you  are.  Naturally  a stout-hearted,  capable 
young  fellow  like  you  is  going  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  get  the  cart  along  somehow.’ 

4 No,  sir,’  said  Joseph,  with  sombre  brow.  4 It’s  all  over, 
Mr.  Frank.  I’m  done  for.’ 

4 Bubbish  !’  said  Frank  genially.  1 You  know  better  ! 
And  you  haven’t  got  only  yourself  to  think  of.  There’s 
the  young  lady  down  at  Thorbury  in  all  likelihood  crying 
her  eyes  out,  whilst  you’re  swaggering  around,  killing  the 
girls  in  the  London  parks.  Come  and  talk  with  me  when 
you  get  leave  next  time.  There’s  my  card.  We’ll  have  a 
chat  together,  Joe,  and  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done.* 

4 Thank  you,  Mr.  Frank/  said  Joseph,  more  gloomily  than 
ever.  4 It’s  like  your  goodness,  I’m  sure,  but  it’s  no  use 
troubling  you  with  my  affairs.  I’m  done  for.  I’ve  chose, 
sir,  and  I must  abide  by  it.  ’ 

4 We’ll  talk  more  about  that,’  cried  the  young  gentleman. 
4 Life’s  a long  business  at  our  time  of  life,  Joe,  and  things 
are  not  over  yet.  Come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Good-bye  for  the  time  being.  I’m  a little  late  for  an 
appointment  already.’ 

He  went  away  with  a friendly  flourish  of  the  hand,  and 
Joseph,  not  altogether  displeased  to  have  been  seen  by  one 
or  two  of  his  comrades  in  conversation  with  a person  of  Mr. 
Frank’s  figure,  continued  his  aimless  afternoon  ramble.  It 
was  not  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Frank  was  going  to  be  of 
service  to  him,  or  how  anybody  or  anything  was  going  ever 
to  be  of  use  to  him  any  more.  Perhaps  the  iron  had  not 
as  yet  entered  Joseph’s  soul  very  deeply.  It  is  possible 
that  if  it  had  he  would  have  taken  less  pleasure  in  the 
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belief  that  he  was  utterly  and  completely  done  for,  that  he 
was  a social  castaway,  a waif,  who  could  be  picked  up  and 
brought  back  to  port  by  no  miraculous  vessel.  In  that 
sentiment  up  to  the  present  moment  he  took  a gloomy  and 
unfeigned  pride.  There  was,  in  the  barrack  library,  a work, 
of  which  I have  forgotten  the  title,  and  even  the  author’s 
name;  but  which  may  still,  perhaps,  be  remembered  for 
its  uncompromising  presentment  of  one  fact. 

‘ The  personnel  of  the  British  Army/  said  the  writer,  ‘is 
made  up  of  the  failures  of  civil  life/  Joseph  had  read  this 
pleasing  tome,  and  had  found  it  (as  every  young  recruit  who 
has  come  across  it  must  have  done)  infinitely  soothing  and 
helpful.  It  speaks  well  for  the  Military  Authority  who  has 
the  selection  of  books  for  barrack  libraries  that  he  should 
be  careful  to  keep  up  the  self-love  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
troops  by  presenting  them  with  printed  reflections  so  in- 
spiriting and  useful. 

Once  or  twice,  later  on,  when  the  rules  of  the  service 
allowed  him  to  air  his  long  legs  and  straight  back  in  the 
public  thoroughfares,  Joseph  had  thoughts  of  hunting  out 
Mr.  Frank,  and  at  least  enjoying  the  mournful  satisfaction 
of  proving  to  that  well-meaning  and  friendly  young  gentle- 
man that  his  (Joseph’s)  case  was  hopeless ; but  whether  he 
were  withheld  by  shyness  or  shame  or  pride,  or  a compound 
of  the  three,  he  never  paid  the  contemplated  visit,  and  a 
month  or  two  rolled  on  without  bringing  to  pass  any  further 
meeting  between  the  two. 

In  the  end,  it  was  Frank  who  sought  out  Joseph,  and 
found  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  burnishing  a helmet  with  a 
little  bit  of  pointed  stick  and  a pinch  of  Bath-brick  powder. 
Joseph,  pipe  in  mouth,  sat  upon  the  iron  frame  of  his  bed- 
stead, not  far  removed  from  the  fire,  and  worked  idly  and 
thoughtfully,  poking  his  little  bit  of  pointed  stick  into  the 
metal  interstices  of  the  bottle-hat,  and  pausing  often.  On 
a bench  before  him  sat  a gaily  dressed  young  man  of  about 
his  own  age,  a little  London  dandy  of  the  lower  rank,  who 
wore  a quantity  of  gilded  base  metal  in  the  way  of  jewellery. 
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This  gentleman’s  long  hair  came  into  contact  with  his  coat- 
collar,  and  had  left  there  signs  of  its  owner’s  use  of  those 
essenced  oils  with  which  it  was  once  the  mode  for  men  of 
fashion  to  anoint  their  locks.  His  linen  and  his  finger- 
nails were,  perhaps,  a little  dubious,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  owner’s  apprehension  of  himself  or  of  his 
own  splendours.  A tasselled  cane,  the  well-conserved 
stump  of  a cigar,  and  a single  glove,  unworn,  but  dingy 
with  service,  occupied  his  attention  by  turns,  and  each 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  display  of  such  graces  as  are 
only  to  be  acquired  by  residence  in  a capital. 

Frank  entered  the  room  unannounced  — a shirt- sleeved 
warrior  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  had  directed  him — and, 
advancing  unnoticed,  clapped  Joseph  on  the  shoulder. 
The  doleful  young  guardsman,  turning  at  this,  arose,  and 
shook  hands  respectfully. 

4 I don’t  know  if  you  remember  Corney  Badger,  Mr. 
Frank/  he  said,  waving  a hand  towards  the  young  gentle- 
man of  the  locks  and  the  jewellery.  4 He’s  kind  enough  to 
come  and  see  me  sometimes.  He’s  a Thorbury  man,  though 
perhaps  you  mayn’t  recall  him.’ 

Frank  had  to  confess  that  Mr.  Badger  had  escaped  his 
recollection.  He  remembered  the  boy,  but  would  without 
aid  have  failed  to  identify  the  man,  who  was  some  half- 
dozen  years  his  elder,  and  had  been  out  of  Thorbury,  ap- 
prenticed to  a London  drygoodsman,  this  score  of  years  ago. 

4 We  came  across  each  other  quite  by  chance,’  said 
Joseph,  whose  mournfulness  had  taken  a very  deep  tinge 
indeed.  4 He  was  good  enough  to  claim  me,  and  he’s  good 
enough  at  times  to  come  and  sit  with  me,  and  to  exchange 
the  time  of  day.  Have  you  had  any  news  from  the  Chase, 
Mr.  Frank?  I don’t  know  whether  I’m  right  in  asking  or 
not,  but  I hope  the  Squire’s  quite  well.’ 

These  inquiries  and  Frank’s  replies  to  them  enlightening 
Mr.  Badger  as  to  the  new-comer’s  identity,  that  gentleman 
drew  in  his  legs  to  allow  him  to  pass,  and  indeed  seemed 
to  draw  in  at  all  points,  and  to  diminish  alike  in  size  and 
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radiance.  For  to  all  Thorbury-bred  shopboys,  even  though 
they  had  been  emancipated  from  the  territorial  influences 
for  years,  the  name  of  Boyer  came  as  a name  of  power,  and 
the  Chase  was  a residence  of  splendour,  the  like  of  which 
could  hardly  be  found  in  the  world  elsewhere. 

4 I remember  your  respected  father,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Badger, 
screwing  his  features  into  an  expression  of  tenderest  in- 
terest. 4 I hope  he  keeps  his  ’ealth,  sir/ 

Frank  had  not  taken  any  great  liking  to  this  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  was  perhaps  a little  haughty  with  him.  Mr. 
Badger  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  whose  manner  appears 
to  invite  signs  of  haughtiness  from  their  social  superiors, 
and  who  would  really  appear  to  enjoy  being  snubbed  and 
despitefully  treated.  He  was  alternately  fawning  and 
familiar,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  long  residence  in  town 
had  adopted  an  accent  in  which  the  most  charming  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Cockaigne  mingled  delightfully  with  a linger- 
ing remnant  of  his  native  drawl  of  Thorbury. 

4 I haven’t  been  down  there  now/  said  Mr.  Badger, 
gnawing  the  head  of  his  cheap  stick,  and  taking  an  intro- 
spective look — 4 1 haven’t  been  down  there  now,  not  for,  I 
should  think,  nine  ’ear.  I suppose  it’s  of  no  use  denying 
as  it’s  slow  down  there — is  it,  sir  ? But  I’m  going  to  take 
a run  down  to  see  an  old  aunt  of  mine  in  the  neighbourhood. 
If  I could  be  of  service  to  you , sir ’ 

Frank  professed  that  he  was  greatly  obliged,  but  could 
not  see  in  what  manner  he  could  avail  himself  of  Mr. 
Badger’s  kind  proffer. 

4 Anything  I could  do,  sir,’  said  Badger,’  4 1 am  sure  I 
should  be  delighted.’ 

4 When  you  can  give  me  a quiet  minute,  Joe,’  said  Frank, 
ignoring  this  flourish  of  politeness,  4 1 should  like  to  have  a 
serious  talk  with  you.  I have  something  of  importance  to 
say  to  you.’ 

4 Perhaps,’  suggested  Joseph, 4 Mr.  Badger  wouldn’t  mind 
walking  over  to  the  canteen.  There  are  two  or  three  men 
he  knows  who’ll  most  likely  be  there  at  this  time.’ 
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Mr.  Badger  accepted  this  invitation  to  withdraw,  and 
shook  hands  with  the  young  Squire,  who  felt  clammy  and 
uncomfortable  after  this  salute,  and  would  fain  have  washed 
his  hands  at  once.  It  is  a thing  for  which  no  humane  man 
can  be  anything  but  thankful  that  the  people  who  inspire 
these  feelings  are  ignorant  of  the  fact.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  that  they  are  generally  amongst 
the  most  self-satisfied  of  men,  and  are  convinced  that  their 
neighbours  think  as  highly  of  them  as  they  do  of  them- 
selves. Mr.  Badger,  in  the  pleased  conviction  that  he  had 
rather  fascinated  the  young  Squire  than  otherwise,  took  his 
way  to  the  canteen.  Young  Mr.  Boyer  would  have  noticed 
beyond  a doubt  the  polish  the  Thorbury  metal  could  take 
when  it  chanced  to  be  carried  to  London.  There  was  no 
touch  of  the  yokel  about  Corney  Badger,  C.  B.  was  pleased 
to  believe.  The  contrast  between  himself  and  Joseph  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  itself  observed. 

4 Now,  Joe,’  said  Frank,  when  he  found  himself  alone 
with  his  pays,  4 you  wouldn’t  come  to  see  me,  and  so  I’ve 
been  obliged  to  come  and  see  you.  Haven’t  you  had  about 
enough  of  this  ?’ 

4 1 don’t  know,  sir,’  returned  Joseph.  4 I’m  getting  used 
to  it,  I dare  say,  sir.  I don’t  feel  it  as  I did  at  first.  It’s 
a lazy  sort  of  life,  and  a useless  sort  of  life  at  present,  and 
I could  wish  that  I’d  chose  another  corps.  There’s  all  the 
fighting  stuff  of  the  army  wanted  just  now,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
all  we  great  big  hulking  chaps  are  stopping  at  home.  That’s 
hard  lines  rather,  ain’t  it  ? The  boys  call  after  us  in  the 
streets,  44  Feather-bed  soldiers  !”  That’s  rather  a queer 
imitation  of  feathers,’  he  added,  turning  round  with  a laugh, 
and  punching  the  coarse  ticking  of  his  neatly  rolled  straw 
mattress,  4 but  it’s  pretty  easy  to  see  how  folks  think  and 
feel  about  the  Guards,  sir.  We’re  good  to  sit  on  our  big 
black  chargers  and  be  stared  at,  and  to  spend  our  time  over 
Warren’s  blacking,  and  pipeclay,  and  chrome  yellow,  and  a 
chain  burnish,  but  that’s  all  we’re  good  for.  We’re  meant 
for  ornament,  we  are,  and  I think  as  a body  that  we’re 
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ornamental,  Mr.  Frank  ; but  that  isn’t  what  a man  was 
made  for,  not  if  he  feels  himself  to  be  a man  at  all.  There 
is  a bit  of  talk  now  and  again  about  our  being  sent  out  as 
well,  but  that’ll  end  in  talk.  Some  of  the  chaps  are  just 
wild  about  it,  but  for  my  part  I’ve  got  no  hopes  of  any  such 
thing  happening.’ 

‘ That  being  the  case,’  said  Frank,  ' you  can’t  have  much 
objection  to  my  proposal.’ 

‘ And  what  might  that  be  ?’ 

There  was  a kind  of  respectful  beforehand  defiance  in 
Joseph’s  manner,  which  put  the  young  gentleman  upon  his 
guard  and  his  mettle  at  the  same  time. 

' Now,  Joe,’  said  he,  laying  a hand  on  the. other’s  shoulder, 
' to  begin  with,  we’re  not  going  to  have  any  sort  of  non- 
sense between  you  and  me.  We  can  say  things  to  each 
other  that  people  who  haven’t  known  each  other  all  their 
lives  can’t  say.  Now,  between  ourselves,  Joe,  you  were  an 
ass  to  enlist  at  all.’ 

4 That’s  truth,’  cried  Joseph,  'if  truth  never  was  to  be 
spoke  again  in  the  world.’ 

' Very  good,’  said  Frank.  'Now,  any  man  may  be  an 
ass  by  accident,  but  it’s  only  your  real  donkey  who  keeps 
on  being  an  ass  in  spite  of  his  experience.  You’re  not  going 
to  the  Crimea — you’ve  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  that 
fact — and  you’re  dead  sick  of  this  present  do-nothing  busi- 
ness. Very  well.  Apply  for  your  discharge  at  once.  I’ll 
find  the  money,  and — do  hold  your  tongue  for  a minute, 
there’s  a good  fellow  ! — I’ve  been  talking  to  a man  I know 
who  has  business  in  the  City,  and  telling  him  about  you, 
and  your  habits,  and  what  you  can  do,  and  all  that — and 
he  can  find  a place  for  you.’ 

' No,’  said  Joseph,  laying  down  the  bottle-hat  and  rising 
very  decidedly.  ' No,  Mr.  Frank.  It’s  very  kind  of  you, 
sir,  and  if  there  was  nothing  moving  I’d  take  your  offer  as 
kindly  as  it’s  meant.  But  though  I don’t  believe  we’re  going 
to  fight,  there’s  them  as  do,  and  I won’t  leave  while  anybody 
thinks  there’s  a chance  of  it.  There’s  nobody  sicker  of  a 
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army  career  than  me,  I do  assure  you,  Mr.  Frank,  and  as 
for  the  Eoosians,  why  should  I bear  ’em  any  malice?  I 
never  so  much  as  set  eyes  on  one  so  far  as  I know.  I don’t 
want  to  fight,  and  I won’t  pretend  I do,  though  there’s 
some  that  goes  a-swaggering  and  would  make  a man  believe 
they  loved  blood  like  gravy.  But  I won’t  leave  the  corps, 
sir,  not  while  any  man  thinks  there’s  a chance  of  our  being 
called  on.  Not  as  I think  they’d  let  me  go,  neither,  to  be 
quite  plain  with  you,  but  whether  they  would  or  not,  I 
won’t  try.  Many  thanks  to  you  all  the  same,  sir,  and  I 
couldn’t  be  more  obliged  not  if  I took  your  kindness  a 
a dozen  times  over.’ 

Now,  at  this  very  instant  there  was  a sudden  roar  of  a 
cheer  in  the  room  below,  and  a scattered  roar  in  the  square 
like  a scattered  fire.  Then  a noise  of  windows  slamming 
up  and  doors  violently  thrown  open,  and  then  more  cheers. 
Then  on  a sudden  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Frank  and 
his  fellow-villager  stood  together  was  burst  open,  and  half  a 
dozen  guardsmen  rushed  in,  with  Mr.  Corney  Badger  at 
their  head. 

‘ Stringer,  old  chap  !’  shouted  Mr.  Badger,  waving  his 
tasselled  cane  wildly,  ‘ the  Guards  has  got  the  rowt.  You 
chaps  is  bound  for  the  Crimea/ 


CHAPTER  X. 

But  our  story  is  of  Thorbury,  and  whatever  happens  to 
those  people  who  have  quitted  it  is  not  of  the  least  conse- 
quence to  us  except  it  acts  upon  those  who  are  left  behind. 
The  excitement  in  London  barracks,  and  the  wild  cheers  of 
London  mobs  as  the  gallant  fellows,  who  had  never  as  yet 
drawn  a sword  in  anger,  march  through  the  streets  on  the 
way  to  war — these  things  are  outside  our  chronicle.  Like 
the  master  of  all  story-tellers,  under  similar  conditions,  wo 
stay  at  home  with  the  non-combatants. 

Mr.  Corney  Badger,  then,  was  the  bearer  of  the  only 
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authentic  tidings. of  Joe  Stringer  which  had  yet  reached 
Thorbury  since  the  young  man’s  departure  from  it.  Joseph 
had  promised  to  write  to  little  Mary,  and  would  have  kept 
his  promise  beyond  a doubt  if  it  had  not  been  for  a variety 
of  intervening  circumstances  and  emotions.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  pride  and  anger  when  he  went  away,  and  he 
made  the  promise  under  their  influence.  But  when  he  had 
taken  the  sergeant’s  shilling,  he  was  not  disposed  immedi- 
ately to  send  home  the  news.  He  put  it  off  somehow  for  a 
convenient  season,  and,  being  niore  and  more  disgusted  and 
lonely  and  down-hearted  about  his  own  fate — the  mealy- 
hearted  Joseph — he  w7ound  up  by  not  writing  at  all.  Only 
when  the  news  of  war  came  his  seeming  indifference  melted, 
and  by  the  secret  hand  of  Mr.  Badger  he  sent  down 
memorials  to  his  sister  for  transmission  to  a young  lady 
named  Susannah,  with  whom  the  reader  has  not  yet  made 
personal  acquaintance,  but  who  may  still  adorn  these  pages 
by  her  presence.  Joseph  sent  off  by  the  post  a letter  to 
his  father,  in  which  he  said  very  little  of  his  own  hopes  or 
fears,  but  enough  to  frighten  that  hard  old  man  con- 
siderably. 

‘ My  Dear  Father,’  wrote  Joseph, 

‘ As  you  are  no  doubt  aware  from  the  newspapers, 
the  Household  Brigade  is  going  out  to  the  Crimea.  I joined 
on  the  day  I left  home,  and  I am  going  out  with  them, 
having  passed  my  drill  five  months  ago.  It  may  happen 
that  I shall  never  come  back,  though  I shall  hope  different; 
but  if  not,  there  is  no  bad  blood  on  my  side.X  That  is  all  I 
write  to  tell  you ; and  I am,  my  dear  father,  your  affection- 
ate son, 

* JosErn.’ 

There  was  a big  black  X with  a line  drawn  from  it,  lead- 
ing from  the  last  full-stop  but  one  to  the  opposite  page,  and 
there  the  writer  added  : 

4 Whether  I come  back  or  no,  there  is  no  bad  blood  on 
my  side,  and  never  was  nor  will  be,’ 
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Then  followed : ‘ I do  not  think  ’ — but  this  had  a line 
through  it,  and  Joseph  had  evidently  determined  to  keep 
what  he  did  not  think  to  himself.  He  had  been  on  the 
point  of  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  Isaac  had  not  acted 
wisely  towards  him;  but  where  was  the  good  of  embittering 
controversy  ? If  he  fell,  the  mistaken  parent  would  suffer ; 
and  Joseph  felt  a consolation  in  the  thought.  When  he  was 
gone,  his  obscured  excellences  would  be  cleared,  and  would 
shine  brighter  than  they  had  ever  had  a chance  to  do  before. 
It  was  very  evident  that  when  this  condition  of  things  came 
about  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Joseph  to  extract  much 
comfort  from  it.  Whatever  joys  it  yielded  must  be  had  in 
prospect,  and  even  there  he  found  the  comfort  cold  at 
times. 

In  his  letter  to  little  Mary  he  had  opened  up  his  heart 
more  fully,  but  if  anybody  had  wanted  to  see  the  real 
interior  Joseph  at  that  time,  he  would  have  had  to  read  his 
letter  to  his  sweetheart.  He  might  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a rather  incoherent  Joseph,  who  was  not 
very  sure  of  his  own  mind,  divided  between  the  desire  to 
die  and  be  forgotten,  and  the  desire  to  live  and  be  gloriously 
remembered  ; and  prophesying  on  the  one  hand  a neglected 
grave  in  an  unknown  country,  and  on  the  other  a splendid 
return  from  war,  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  The 
truth  is  that  these  contradictions  presented  the  only  pos- 
sible portrait  of  the  young  man  who  was  going  away  ; and 
it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  have  served  to  express  the 
inward  and  spiritual  features  of  a good  many  of  his  com- 
rades. 

Cornelius  Badger,  making  his  easy  way  to  Thorbury  to 
revisit  old  friends,  and  to  dazzle  such  as  were  unfamiliar 
with  metropolitan  splendours,  reached  the  village  twelve 
hours  after  Joseph’s  letter  had  been  delivered  by  the  post- 
man. Little  Mary  had  taken  in  the  letter  at  the  door,  and, 
with  a beating  heart,  had  set  it  beside  her  father’s  plate  at 
the  breakfast-table.  Ironside  Isaac,  seeing  it  lie  there,  had 
put  up  his  glasses  to  look  at  it,  and,  having  recognised  his 
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son’s  handwriting,  had  restored  the  spectacles  to  their  case 
without  a word  or  sign  that  Mary  could  read.  He  ate  with 
no  diminution  of  his  ordinary  appetite,  and,  wThen  the  meal 
was  over,  he  took  the  letter  away  with  him.  He  read  its 
few  lines  in  solitude,  and  they  had  far  more  effect  upon  him 
than  the  average  spectator  beholding  him  could  have 
guessed.  The  dimly-formed  idea  of  months  ago  that  he 
might  have  been  more  reasonable  with  Joseph  had  come  to 
be  something  like  a creed  with  him.  He  liked  the  lad  in 
his  independence  and  rebellion  better  than  ever  he  had 
liked  him  in  the  days  of  his  submission.  Where  this  old 
man  could  tyrannize,  in  fact,  it  came  natural  to  him  to 
despise,  and  the  slave  who  refused  to  submit  to  his  dominion 
became  naturally  and  immediately  respectable. 

All  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  possible  reconcilia- 
tion. He  was  not  going  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong — to 
humiliate  himself  before  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  He  would 
rather  have  died  than  have  owned  that  he  was  anything  but 
wise  and  just.  Something  within  himself  whispered  an 
accusation,  and  he  made  but  few  defences.  But  to  another 
like  himself  he  would  have  denied  them  with  all  the  energies 
of  his  soul. 

He  went  about  alone  a good  deal  on  the  day  of  the  letter’s 
arrival,  musing  on  its  contents.  His  heart  smote  him  to 
think  that  Joseph  might  come  back  no  more.  There  were 
many  mourning  families  in  England  in  those  days,  as 
middle-aged  readers  will  well  remember.  Women  in  black 
were  a common  spectacle  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  in  any 
crowd  the  men  who  wore  black  hatbands  were  conspicuous 
by  their  numbers.  It  angered  the  old  man  that  Joseph  for- 
gave him.  What  right  had  the  runaway  young  rascal  to 
say  that  there  was  no  ill  blood  on  his  side  ? He  tried  hard 
to  shelter  himself  behind  that  breastwork ; but  where  is  the 
good  of  any  breastwork  when  your  foeman  is  within?  What 
avail  wralls  of  strength  if  you  yourself  will  open  the  gates, 
and  let  the  enemy  sneak  in  one  at  a time  ? 

His  meditations  lasted  him  all  day,  and  kept  him  more 
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than  usually  silent  at  the  dinner,  tea,  and  supper  table,  and 
even  carried  him  forth  at  night  into  the  field  behind  his  own 
house,  where  he  paced  to  and  fro,  smoking  his  evening 
pipe  in  strange  disquiet. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  occupied,  he  thought  he  saw  a gliding, 
stooping  figure  in  the  darkness,  and,  crouching  down  beside 
a neighbour’s  garden  wTall  lest  his  own  head  should  be 
visible  against  the  sky,  he  watched  and  listened.  A 
moment’s  watchfulness  assured  him  that  his  suspicions 
were  not  without  foundation.  Somebody  was  prowling  at 
the  rear  of  his  own  premises,  and  a low  and  guarded  whistle 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a signal  had  been  arranged.  The 
prowler,  pulling  himself  up  by  both  hands,  revealed  a 
chimney-pot  hat  and  an  indeterminate  profile  showing 
faintly  against  the  night  sky,  which  was  gray  with  scudding 
clouds.  Even  in  these  little  favourable  circumstances  Isaac 
thought  he  could  have  recognised  any  Thorbury  man.  The 
district  round  about  was  nowhere  very  thickly  populated, 
and  he  knew  everybody  for  miles.  The  man  in  the  chimney- 
pot hat  was  a stranger,  and  Isaac,  with  suspicious  fancies 
rising  fast  against  the  servant-maid,  stalked  the  shadowy 
figure,  keeping  well  within  the  sheltering  darkness  of  the 
wall  as  he  advanced.  In  the  course  of  a mere  moment  or 
two  he  came  within  pouncing  distance  of  the  intruder,  and, 
making  a sudden  dash  at  him,  secured  him  by  the  arm. 

4 Hillo !’  said  the  captive,  in  a cockney-sounding  voice. 
1 What  are  you  up  to  7 

1 What  are  you  up  to  7 Isaac  demanded  in  turn.  4 You 
come  along  o’  me,  young  man.  Let  me  have  a look  at 
you/ 

The  captive  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Corney  Badger,  who, 
having  had  secrecy  impressed  upon  him,  had  taken  this 
lurking  way  to  it,  and  had  thus  brought  suspicion  upon 
himself.  He  had  argued — out  of  his  own  experience  it  may 
be — that  a furtive  whistle  at  the  back  door  might  not  go 
unnoticed  by  the  domestic  servant,  and  from  her  to  her 
young  mistress  had  seemed  an  easy  step. 
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4 You  can  have  as  long  a look  at  me  as  you  want  to  have, 
governor/  he  responded  soothingly.  4 You  needn’t  hold  on 
quite  as  tight  as  that,  unless  you  like  to/ 

How  should  he  explain  his  presence  there  ? How  pretend 
business  of  any  sort  ? 

Stringer,  meanwhile,  had  haled  him  through  the  doorway 
which  led  from  his  own  back  garden  to  the  outer  fields,  and, 
having  locked  the  door  and  pocketed  the  key,  marched  him 
briskly  towards  the  house. 

4 Here  ! Take  it  easy,  governor/  cried  Mr.  Badger,  who 
above  all  things,  wanted  time  to  think.  4 You  needn’t  tear 
a gentleman’s  coat-sleeve  out  at  the  armpit.  No,  sir,  really. 
I’m  a-coming  quiet,  ain’t  I?  Take  it  easy,  then/ 

Beyond  the  garden  lay  a paved  yard,  a patch  of  which 
was  feebly  illuminated  by  the  candle-light  which  shone 
through  the  kitchen  window.  Here  Isaac  brought  his  man 
up  sharply,  and,  swinging  him  round  so  that  he  faced  the 
light,  stared  at  him  in  angry  inquiry. 

4 Why,  bless  me  !’  cried  Mr.  Badger,  in  pretended  surprise ; 
‘it’s  Mr.  Stringer!  How  do  you  do,  sir?  I wondered. if 
I’d  made  any  mistake  with  regards  to  the  ’ouse,  after  having 
been  away  for  so  long  a period  of  time,  sir/  He  had  his 
excuses  ready  now,  and  was  confident  that  they  were  irre- 
proachably complete.  4 1 only  got  down  from  town  this 
evening,  Mr.  Stringer,  and  I thought  I’d  just  come  round 
and  give  Joseph  a call  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  you 
so  late  in  the  evening/ 

4 Who  are  you  ?’  asked  Isaac. 

4 Who  am  I?  Why,  I’m  Corney  Badger.  You  ought  to 
know  me,  Mr.  Stringer.  My  mother  was  a tenant  of  yours 
for  many  ’ears.  You  see,  Mr.  Stringer,  I’m  used  to  latish 
hours  myself.  You  get  into  that  way  in  London,  compara- 
tively speaking.  I wasn’t  quite  sure  that  you  mightn’t  have 
gone  to  bed,  and  of  course  I shouldn’t  have  dreamed  of  dis- 
turbing anybody.  Is  Joseph  at  home,  Mr.  Stringer  ?* 

4 No,  sir,’  said  Isaac,  who,  having  suffered  his  hold  to 
grow  more  and  more  lax,  had  at  length  let  it  go  altogether, 
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4 Joseph  is  not  at  home.  I don’t  remember  as  ever  yon  was 
that  intimate  with  him  as  you  could  come  and  whistle  for 
him  when  you  wanted  him.  It’s  years  since  you  was  down 
here,  and  Joseph  was  no  more  than  a child  at  the  time. 
That  cock  won’t  fight,  Mr.  Badger.* 

‘ I’ve  got  a message  for  him,*  said  the  mendacious  Corney, 
and  straightway  he  concocted  a little  story  of  a Barfield 
youth  with  whom  Joseph  had  been  familiar,  and  who  had 
since  gone  to  London.  The  two  young  fellows  had  had 
many  things  in  common,  and  the  invention  of  the  message 
was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 

‘ You  can  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  bringin*  any 
messages  here,*  growled  Isaac,  who  was  too  proud  to  let 
any  man  tell  the  tale  before  him  if  he  could  help  it.  ‘ My 
son  has  seen  fit  to  leave  my  house,  an’  where  he  is  I nayther 
know  nor  care.  He’s  gone  a-sojerin’  seemin’ly,  for  I got 
some  sort  of  a scrawl  from  him  this  mornin’,  but  I don’t 
look  to  hear  any  more  on  him,  and  I’d  just  as  soon  have  the 
room  of  his  companions  as  their  company.  I’ll  take  leave 
to  see  you  off  my  premises,  young  man.* 

4 I’ll  call  and  pay  my  respects  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Stringer,*  said  Corney,  keeping  in  mind  the  packet  he  had 
promised  secretly  to  deliver  to  Mary. 

4 You  can  save  yourself  the  trouble,*  returned  Isaac.  * I 
bean’t  anxious  to  mend  acquaintance  with  you.* 

There  was  a candour  about  this  which  was  difficult  to 
misinterpret,  and  Mr.  Badger  went  his  way  in  some  per- 
plexity as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  discharge  his 
engagement  to  his  friend.  It  did  not  weigh  very  heavily 
with  him  on  the  morrow,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  might 
have  been  forgotten  altogether,  if  it  had  not  happened  that 
he  went  to  church  on  Sunday  morning,  and  there  made  out 
that  Joseph’s  sister  was,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  an  uncom- 
monly pretty  girl.  Cornelius  was  a professional  lady-killer, 
and  was  got  up  especially  to  do  execution  amongst  the 
village  fair  that  morning.  Poor  little  Mary,  finding  herself 
regarded  by  the  dubious  buck  from  London,  blushed  a good 
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deal,  and  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  him.  She  thought  he 
looked  very  noble  and  handsome,  and  if  Cornelius  had  only 
known  her  thoughts  of  him  he  would  have  been  flattered 
indeed.  A good  few  of  the  male  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion could  have  found  it  in  their  hearts  to  boot  Cornelius. 
He  took  insufferable  airs,  sticking  his  dirtily  gloved  hand 
into  his  open  waistcoat,  and  ogling  the  ceiling  in  a musical 
rapture  whilst  the  Psalms  were  sung — sweeping  that  same 
dirty  glove  through  his  essenced  locks  with  a Tappertit  com- 
placency. Cornelius  was  snub-nosed,  and,  though  he  wTas 
far  ahead  of  his  time,  and  wore  a chin-tuft,  he  was  really 
far  less  majestic  of  presence  than  he  thought  himself.  The 
Squire  and  Saint  Sauveur  were  tickled  by  him,  each  in 
his  own  way  enjoying  the  new-comer’s  graces  and  shabby 
splendours.  The  Eector  had  some  ado  not  to  smile  at  him. 
Not  often  does  so  very  cheap  a Lara,  Manfred,  Don  Juan, 
bless  any  British  village  with  his  presence.  But  the  girl 
thought  him  quite  beautiful  and  noble  and  romantic,  and 
when  his  cunning  little  orbs  languished  at  the  ceiling  she 
was  certain  he  had  a sorrow  somewhere.  He  was  like — he 
was  like — her  reading  had  not  been  very  extensive,  but  she 
wanted  a hero  to  whom  to  resemble  him.  He  was  the  very 
first  person  of  his  sex  who  had  made  an  impression  on  that 
young  heart — which  turned  out  to  be  a little  too  impression- 
able when  the  conqueror  came.  Perhaps  it  is  often  so.  Th$ 
virgin  citadel  strikes  its  flag,  not  only  without  a blow  struck 
in  self-defence,  but  without  ever  having  been  summoned  to 
surrender.  The  conqueror  rides  by  without  asking  to  take 
possession,  and  the  citadel’s  occupant  is  left  lonely  and 
grieving. 

Cornelius,  though  willing  enough  to  believe  in  his  good 
fortune  with  the  ladies  in  a general  way,  was  less  than  half 
conscious  of  the  impression  he  had  made.  The  letter  he 
had  in  charge  for  little  Mary  helped  him  to  an  aspect  of 
secrecy  burning  for  communion.  In  that  rank  of  life,  and 
at  that  time  of  day,  a young  gentleman  of  experience  in  the 
world  thought  next  to  nothing  of  winking  at  a young  lady, 
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and  by  gesture  inviting  her  to  private  conference.  Corney 
naturally  tried  all  his  graces,  all  his  arts  of  persuasion ; but 
Mary,  though  she  saw  them,  and  though  her  unpractised 
heart  beat  high,  hung  out  of  reach,  and  would  not  come  for 
his  calling. 

He  was  at  church  again  in  the  evening,  quite  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  and  Mary  stole  shy  glances  about  the 
place  until  she  had  discovered  his  whereabouts.  There  was 
no  mistake  at  all  about  it.  The  mysterious,  elegant  stranger, 
in  the  long  hair  and  the  gloves,  was  making  eyes  at  her,  and 
was  posing  for  her  benefit.  Was  it  unnatural  for  the  tremb- 
ling little  village  maiden  to  ask  herself,  in  a doubting,  heart- 
shaken  wonder  and  triumph,  if  she  had  made  a conquest  ? 
We  are  all  mortal,  and  many  of  us  are  foolish. 

The  matter  got  to  seem  beyond  a doubt  when  day  by  day 
the  Elegant  strolled  past  Isaac’s  house  with  repeated  glances 
at  the  windows.  Whenever  he  caught  sight  of  Mary  he 
made  veiled  signs  to  her,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when 
he  was  quite  sure  that  nobody  else  observed  him,  he  took 
Joseph’s  missive  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  so  that  it 
could  be  seen  by  the  blushing  young  lady,  who  peered  from 
behind  the  window-curtains.  Is  it  needful  to  say  that  the 
blushing  young  lady  spent  a good  deal  of  her  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  window  - curtains,  or  that  she 
watched  for  the  conqueror’s  presence  ? Her  silly  heart  told 
her  that  the  letter  contained  a declaration,  and  Cornelius 
Badger  grew  handsomer,  nobler,  and  more  interesting  day 
by  day.  Mary  knew  his  name  by  this  time,  and  thought 
Cornelius  the  dearest  title  in  the  world.  What  a charming 
name,  to  be  sure  ! Cor-nelius.  It  was  like  him  somehow, 
and  suited  him.  Not  even  love’s  dawning  dream  could 
romanticize  Badger  over-much,  but  Cornelius — the  owner  of 
the  name  and  not  the  name  itself — could  ennoble  any  appel- 
lation. 

It  was  very  evident  that  so  long  as  Mary  chose  that  the 
letter  should  not  be  delivered,  Corney  could  find  no  oppor- 
tunity of  handing  it  over  to  her.  It  was  she  who  must 
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make  the  chance — the  young  man  could  do  no  more  than 
make  signs  that  he  wanted  the  chance  made  for  him.  So, 
after  two  or  three  days  of  coy  denial,  the  citadel  capitulated 
in  form.  Mr.  Badger  had  gone  languishing  by  with  his 
glance  on  the  window-panes  of  the  room  he  now  recognised 
as  Mary's.  He  had  shown  the  letter,  and  had  looked  with 
the  most  agonizing  appeal  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  lady. 

When  he  had  gone  by  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  stole  into  the 
street,  with  such  burning  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  that  she 
was  ashamed  and  afraid  to  be  seen.  Her  heart  beat  beneath 
her  bodice  with  such  a rat-tat  of  an  alarum  as  had  never 
sounded  there  before,  and  her  breath  was  troubled  and 
uneven.  Surely  she  was  doing  nothing  wrong,  and  yet  she 
felt  unutterably  guilty.  She  dropped  her  veil,  and  had 
much  ado  to  walk  as  if  she  was  bent  upon  a common  enter- 
prise. Oh  ! if  everybody,  if  anybody  could  read  her  secret ! 

Reynolds  s Miscellany  of  this  period  had  the  most  thrilling 
stories  of  love  and  adventure.  The  wickedest  lords  and  the 
most  enchanting  pickpockets  lived  in  its  brilliant  pages,  and 
within  the  last  day  or  two,  Mary  going  over  the  store 
of  back  numbers  in  the  possession  of  an  old  schoolfellow 
of  hers,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Cornelius  rather 
resembled  the  great  George  Barrington,  the  most  exquisite 
cut-purse,  a gentleman  of  such  finished  manners  that  he 
picked  pockets  and  stole  jewellery  at  a Court  ball.  She 
was  sure  that  Mr.  Badger  was  naughty — in  a perfectly 
harmless  and  romantic  way,  of  course.  She  had  no  sus- 
picion that  he  picked  pockets.  She  knew  very  well  by  this 
time  that  he  earned  a respectable  living  in  London  employ- 
ment, but  she  must  needs  put  some  sort  of  halo  about 
him,  and  this  was  the  only  one  she  could  find  to  her  hand. 
Fashions  in  dress,  fashions  in  speech,  and  fashions  in  litera- 
ture used  to  descend  from  one  class  to  another  in  a much 
more  marked  degree  than  now.  The  country  vulgar  talked 
of  4 tay  ’ and  * chaney  ’ a hundred  years  after  the  town 
fashionables  had  done  with  those  pronunciations.  The 
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romantic  hero  marked  with  one  virtue  and  a thousand 
crimes  lingered  in  the  literature  of  the  poor  years  and  years 
after  the  modern  masters  had  driven  him  from  the  stage 
before  which  we  burn  incense  to  culture.  To  get  a Cornelius 
out  of  the  commonplace  at  all,  he  had  to  be  wicked. 

Here  was  the  country  road,  with  not  a soul  in  sight, 
and  little  Mary  getting  a trifle  frightened  and  low-spirited. 
What  if  he  had  shown  that  letter  for  the  last  time,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  waste  his  time  no  further?  What 
if  he  were  marching  at  this  moment  direct  for  Castle  Bar- 
field  town,  with  intent  to  take  coach  and  train,  and  so  back 
to  London  for  good  and  all?  The  dreams  had  not  been 
dreamed  for  long,  but  even  dream-flowers  can  take  root. 
Jack’s  beanstalk  was  of  that  sort  most  likely,  and  everyone 
knows  to  what  a height,  and  at  what  a pace,  that  wonderful 
vegetable  throve  and  prospered.  The  poor  child  was  ready 
to  cry  to  think  that  she  had  so  given  herself  away  for 
naught,  when  the  young  man  turned  the  corner  rather  more 
than  a hundred  yards  away.  He  was  smoking  a short  clay, 
but  even  that  became  him  as  it  could  have  become  nobody 
else  in  the  world.  At  first  he  did  not  see  her,  or  feigned 
not  to  see  her,  but  her  knees  almost  failed  beneath  her. 
Little  as  she  was  learned  in  the  ways  of  masculine  humbug, 
she  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  aware  of  her  presence 
long  before  he  meant  to  bestow  a visible  regard  upon  her. 
He  sleeked  his  innocent  chin  tuft,  caressed  his  hair,  raised 
his  hat  that  the  breeze  of  heaven  might  visit  his  brow,  and 
looked  abstracted,  as  though  poetical  fancies  sailed  his 
inward  deeps,  and  he  surveyed  them,  charmed. 

He  started  as  she  neared  him,  and  raised  his  hat  with 
a sweeping  salutation. 

4 1 believe/  he  said,  ‘ that  I have  the  honour  to  address 
my  conversation  to  Miss  Stringer/ 

Miss  Stringer,  with  a half  curtsey — looking  a hundred- 
fold more  dignified  and  stand-offish  than  she  felt — admitted 
that  his  guess  had  hit  the  mark.  How  delightfully  he 
spoke  ! how  charming  was  the  single  simple  phrase  in  which 
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he  hailed  her  ! Who,  among  the  youth  of  Thorbury,  could 
boast  such  an  address  ? 

4 That  bein’  so,  miss/  said  the  fascinating  youth,  ‘ I arn 
the  bearer  of  secret  intelligence.  Your  brother  Joseph, 
miss,  entrusted  this  packet  to  my  sacred  care.  There  is 
inclosures  within  it  which,  as  your  brother  Joseph  give  mo 
to  hunderstand,  was  priceless  in  his  eyes,  miss.  Will  you 
permit  me,  miss,  to  ’and  it  over  ? Thank  you.  My  little 
mission  in  Thorbury  is  now  discharged.  If  you  should  have 
any  little  commission  for  your  brother  before  I leave,  I ’ope 
to  be  going  back  to  town  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  and 
could  see  as  it  was  forwarded  to  him.  I will  now  bid  you 
good  afternoon,  miss.’ 

He  was  gone  lingeringly,  and  she  had  not  the  courage  or 
the  skill  to  stop  him.  A fine  lady  might  have  had  savoir 
faire  enough,  but  Mary  was  helpless.  He  bowed — oh  ! how 
he  bowed  ! — and  went  his  way.  Would  she  ever,  ever  see 
him  again  ? She  felt  wicked,  when  she  came  to  think  of  it 
afterwards.  She  had  privately  been  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  stranger’s  packet  was  no  more  than  a letter  from 
Joseph,  and  in  penitence  for  that  sin  she  cried  that  night 
until  her  eyes  were  swollen.  Human  motives  are  terribly 
mixed  things,  and  she  dreaded  even  whilst  she  cried  lest  the 
wicked  regret  should  mingle  with  the  pious  repentance. 
Perhaps  it  did,  but  little  Mary  had  by  no  means  seen  the 
last  of  Mr.  Badger,  though  she  bade  him  farewell  with  more 
tears  than  a much  more  deserving  young  man  would  have 
been  worthy  of. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Squire  of  Thorbury  was  fully  persuaded  that  he  was 
doing  no  more  and  no  less  than  his  duty  when  he  rode  into 
Barfield  and  took  advice  as  to  the  steps  which  should 
be  taken  to  compel  the  Rector  of  All  Angels’  to  restore  the 
treasure-trove  to  the  Crown.  I never  knew  precisely  what 
Jegal  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  and  I forget  whether  the 
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good  Doctor  was  or  was  not  plagued  with  the  delivery  of 
documents.  He  certainly  knew  of  the  proceedings  actual 
and  pending,  and  was  greatly  harassed  by  them,  for  the 
treasure-trove  was  spent,  and  if  he  had  exceeded  his  rights 
in  spending  it,  he  would  be  very  much  troubled  indeed  to 
make  good  the  money. 

Of  course,  Marmaduke  Boyer  was  bound  to  justify  him- 
self. He  knew  by  this  time  that  he  had  been  a wrong- 
headed fool,  and  the  thought  that  other  people  were  in  all 
likelihood  very  much  of  his  opinion  used  almost  to  madden 
him.  As  for  ceasing  to  be  a wrong-headed  fool  and  acting 
like  the  sensible  and  good-hearted  fellow  he  knew  himself  to 
be  at  bottom,  that  was  clean  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
have  entailed  a confession  at  the  very  beginning,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  confess  that  he  had  ever  been  wrong 
in  his  life,  even  though  that  clearness  of  conscience  would 
have  set  him  in  the  right  way  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Whatever  was  the  matter  of  offence  to  the  parson  began 
to  be  a matter  of  gratification  to  him,  and  by  parity  of 
reasoning  and  feeling,  whatever  pleased  Dr.  Hay  was  a 
source  of  displeasure  to  the  Squire.  The  very  signs  of  the 
church  repairs  were  a trouble  to  Boyer.  Whilst  Messrs. 
Beinemann  and  MacWraith  had  been  in  the  village,  and  he 
had  sometimes  unavoidably  encountered  them,  he  had  been 
used  to  walk  or  ride  by  with  a scowl,  and  had  so  steadfastly 
refused  any  answer  to  their  salutations  that  they  had  ceased 
to  offer  any,  and  passed  with  as  plain  an  ill-will  as  the 
Squire  himself  displayed.  When  those  worthies  had  gone 
away,  their  work  completed,  Boyer  had  visited  the  church, 
and  had  inspected  the  old  Bishops’  Bible  in  its  renovated 
condition  with  a surprising  spleen  and  anger.  Over  a hun- 
dred pounds  had  been  spent  upon  the  work.  He  harangued 
everywhere  about  it — in  his  own  house  and  abroad.  It  was 
a wicked,  wanton,  wilful  waste  of  money  ! How  much  good 
might  not  have  been  done  amongst  the  poor  of  the  village 
with  a like  sum  ! Nobody  dared  to  ask  him  why  he,  seeing 
this  so  clearly,  did  not  spend  such  a trifle,  and  do?  out 
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of  hand,  the  good  he  desired.  He  would  never  have  felt 
the  loss  of  the  money,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  not 
keen  in  works  of  public  utility  as  a rule,  and  only  cared 
for  this  because  it  gave  him  a chance  for  a fling  at  the 
parson. 

Dr.  Hay  was  one  of  the  sweetest-natured  men  in  the 
world,  and  he  had  two  or  three  refuges  which  Boyer  lacked. 
On  both  sides  the  combat  was  unequal.  The  Rector  would 
not  have  hurt  a worm,  even  if  the  worm  had  been  mis- 
chievous. He  was  so  constructed  that  no  greater  pain 
than  the  knowledge  that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  pain 
could  possibly  have  assailed  him.  There — as  a combatant 
— the  Squire  had  the  distinctest  advantage  over  him ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Denis  Hay  was  slow  to  offence,  and 
never  met  offence  half-way.  He  was  a born  humourist  of 
the  kindly,  inexpressive  sort — the  kind  of  man  who  can 
never  suffer  bitterly  because  of  his  own  perfect  lack  of  gall, 
and  he  was  a practical  Christian  into  the  bargain.  Insult 
and  misconstruction  fell  from  him  as  water  falls  from  a 
duck’s  back.  He  pitied  the  insulter,  and  more  or  less  saw  a 
droll  side  to  everything.  His  kindly  heart  and  sunny  nature 
armed  him  in  the  full  panoply  of  charity.  It  was  really 
difficult  to  hurt  him,  and  nobody  but  a headstrong  donkey 
like  the  Squire,  or  an  ignorant  bigot  like  the  churchwarden, 
would  have  willingly  made  the  attempt.  But  no  man  is 
altogether  proof  against  malice  and  stupidity,  and  between 
the  two  he  was  sorely  wounded. 

Zealous  Isaac  was  watching  the  repairs  in  his  usual 
grudging  humour  on  the  Monday  which  came  after  his  first 
news  of  his  fugitive  son.  He  was  more  than  commonly 
wrathful  at  the  Rector’s  heathen  doings  because  he  was 
more  than  commonly  sore  and  angry  with  himself.  It  was 
a day  of  cold  sunshine  and  hard  wind,  and  a sandy,  mortary 
grit  was  flying  in  the  air,  to  the  discomfort  of  anybody  who 
chose  to  walk  in  the  churchyard.  The  vestry  was  half 
unroofed  and  one  of  its  windows  was  out.  A great  gap  in 
the  church  wall,  where  some  ancient  doorway  was  to  be 
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restored,  permitted  the  eye  to  wander  from  the  churchyard 
over  a third  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  as  Isaac 
leaned  his  arms  upon  the  bare  stone  and  mortar  of  the 
vestry  window-sill,  he  could  see  the  lectern,  with  the 
restored  Bishops’  Bible,  chained  in  the  old  fashion,  lying 
upon  it.  A huge  modern  quarto  lay  beside  it,  and  the 
broad  oak  desk  had  room  both  for  the  new  and  the  old. 

Stringer,  careless  of  his  customary  broadcloth,  lolled  with 
his  elbows  in  the  mortar,  and  shook  his  shiny  silk  hat  into 
all  manner  of  strange  angles,  his  head  twitching  this  way 
and  that  as  his  own  dogmatic  wrathful  spirit  pricked  him. 
There  was  not  a thing  in  view  which  did  not,  more  or  less, 
disturb  and  anger  him.  A score  of  years  later  the  smell  of 
quicklime  was  for  him  the  representative  odour  of  the  scarlet 
woman  of  Babylon. 

Whilst  he  stood  grudging  and  grizzling,  Saint  Sauveur  and 
the  Rector  appeared  in  view,  and  were  soon  in  conversation 
with  the  master  builder,  pointing  hither  and  thither,  and 
inspecting  this  and  that,  in  a dumbshow  hateful  to  Isaac’s 
heart  and  understanding.  They  were  so  disagreeable  to 
him  that  he  must  needs  get  nearer  to  them.  He  sauntered 
through  the  vestry  doorway,  brushing  the  dust  and  crumbs 
of  mortar  from  his  respectable  elbows,  and  scowling  with  all 
his  might  and  main  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hay  and  his  organist, 
who  remained  for  a time  unconscious  of  him. 

* By-the-way,  Denis,’  said  Saint  Sauveur,  drawing  a 
pocket-book  from  his  breast,  ‘ I have  something  curious  to 
show  you.  I found  it  in  the  Athcnceum  this  morning,  and 
cut  it  out  for  you.’  He  searched  through  the  various  com- 
partments of  the  book  with  his  long  spatulate  fingers,  and, 
lighting  on  the  scrap  he  sought  for,  smoothed  it  out  on  the 
lectern,  and  read  aloud  : 4 An  excellently  preserved  and 
complete  copy  of  the  Bishops’  Bible  has  been  offered  to  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Dresden.  The  price  demanded  is  £800. 
The  example,  which  is  printed  on  vellum,  is  said  to  be  a very 
fine  one.  Its  authenticity  is  undoubted,  and  considerable 
interest  attaches  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  every  vellum- 
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printed  copy  of  the  edition  of  1568  was  supposed  to  be  already 
known  and  accounted  for/ 

4 Dear  me  !’  said  Dr.  Hay.  4 Eight  hundred  pounds?  So 
much  as  that  ? Dear  me !’  He  was  abstracted  at  the 
moment,  but  woke  up  almost  immediately.  4 Eeally  eight 
hundred  pounds.  That  is  a great  deal  of  money,  Ernest. 
A great  deal  of  money/ 

With  that  he  came,  gauntly  stooping,  to  the  lectern,  and 
began  to  turn  over  the  vellum  leaves  of  the  old  book,  whose 
huge  clasp  and  padlock  lay  unused. 

‘I  wonder,’  said  Saint  Sauveur,  ‘where  that  unknown 
copy  came  from/ 

‘ Ah,’  replied  the  Eector.  ‘ I wonder/ 

An  illumination  of  satanic  stupidity  entered  Mr.  Isaac 
Stringer’s  mind.  Dull  and  stolid  as  he  was,  he  gasped  at  it. 

The  two  gentlemen  remarked  his  presence  almost  simul- 
taneously, and  one  of  them  gave  a little  start  at  seeing  him 
unexpectedly  so  near.  The  Eector  bade  him  a courteous 
good-day,  as  he  did  always  ; but  Isaac  growled  a sort  of 
inarticulate  challenge  in  return  for  it. 

‘Him  and  his  good-mornings!’  said  he  a few  minutes 
later,  when  he  was  left  to  himself,  and  parson  and  organist 
were  in  the  windy,  sunlit  churchyard,  but  still  visible 
through  the  open  porch.  ‘ Him  and  his  good-mornings ! 
I’ve  no  patience  with  them  snaky,  slimy  ways.  What’s  he 
want  to  talk  to  me  for,  when  he  knows  I hate  the  sight  on 
him  ?’ 

He  saw  the  two  off  the  premises  before  he  allowed  himself 
to  give  a sign  of  the  thought  that  was  in  his  mind.  Then, 
when  he  was  quite  alone,  he  went  to  the  lectern,  and  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  old  book. 

‘Eight  hunderd  pound’s  a 'lot  o’  money,’  he  mused. 
‘ This  is  no  more  like  th’  old  book  than  I’m  like  my  great- 
great-grandfather.  Lord  o’  mercy  ! I reckon  as  you  could 
buy  this  for  a tenner  at  any  time.  This  ship-skin’s  a bit 
dearer  than  paper ; but  outside  that  I don’t  see  wheer  thq 
differ  lies.  Jt’s  as  plaia  as  the  nose  on  a,  man’s  face/ 
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He  simmered  with  hate  and  anger.  To  a man  of  his  fibre 
there  was  nothing  so  natural  and  easy  as  to  believe  ill  of  an 
enemy.  The  Eector  had  sold  the  old  book,  and  had  a cheap 
substitute  set  in  its  place.  He  was  convinced  of  it.  He  had 
not  the  remotest  ground  for  this  insane  and  wicked  suspicion, 
but  his  hungry  malice  wanted  none.  His  desire  was  proof 
enough. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  forget  how  much  the  odium  theo- 
logicum  moved  him.  If  that  were  no  excuse,  how  many 
estimable  Christian  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  cherished 
by  the  Churches,  would  sink  to  the  stature  of  the  meanest 
hate  and  spite  and  envy. 

He  wras  so  absolutely  certain  of  his  ground,  that  he  went 
off  to  the  Chase  at  once,  and  laid  the  thing  before  his 
ally  the  Squire,  as  if  it  had  been  a matter  of  proved  and 
certain  fact. 

4 This  goes  beyond  everything,  Mr.  Boyer.  What  do  you 
think  now  as  that  theer  cussid  Eector  of  ourn  has  gone  and 
done  at  last  V 

Isaac  told  his  tale  with  conviction,  and  Boyer  was  half 
willing  to  believe.  Then  a revulsion  came. 

‘ Eubbish,  Stringer  ! Eubbish  ! I should  be  a scoundrel 
if  I allowed  myself  to  think  of  such  a thing  for  a moment. 
Dismiss  that  mad  fancy  from  your  mind,  man.  He’s  an 
infernal,  meddlesome,  silly  old  fool,  and  too  fond  of  sticking 
his  nose  into  other  people’s  business ; but,  hang  it  all,  he 
isn’t  a daylight  robber  of  the  Church  he  selves.  No,  no  ! 
Hang  it  all,  Stringer !’ 

‘ Hast  looked  at  the  book,  Squire  ?’  asked  Isaac,  and  the 
Squire  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  done  nothing  of 
the  kind  as  yet.  ‘ Come  and  look  at  it.  Tell  me  if  the  book 
as  lies  theer  now  is  hunderds  o’  years  old,  as  the  t’other  was 
known  to  be.  Come  and  look  at  it.  It’s  a thing  as  a child 
might  speak  to.’ 

Marmaduke  Boyer  was  pot  learned  in  old  IBooks,  but  he 
knew  somewhat  more  than  Isaac,  and  undertook  to  disperse 
bis  foolish  fancy  for  him.  He  accepted  this  task  the  more 
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readily  because  be  was  genuinely  ashamed  of  having  for  a 
moment  given  the  suspicion  a hearing. 

4 D’ye  see/  said  Stringer,  turning  over  the  leaves.  * Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  as  this  is  hunderds  and  hunderds  o’ 
years  of  age  as  th’ode  book  used  to  be  ? No,  no.  Thee 
knowst  better  than  that,  Squire.  Why,  look  at  it/ 

* My  good  fellow/  said  Boyer,  4 the  book  has  been  re- 
stored. What  do  you  suppose  a hundred  pounds  have  been 
spent  upon  it  for,  if  it  was  to  look  now  as  it  looked  when  it 
was  allowed  to  tumble  all  to  pieces  T 

4 If  this  heer  ship-skin’s  any  older  than  I am/  said  Isaac, 
gripping  a score  of  the  leaves  together,  4 I’ll  eat  it.  The 
parish  is  a'-bein'  swindled,  Squire/ 

4 Stringer,  you’re  a fool !’  cried  Boyer. 

4 That’s  as  may  be,’  returned  Isaac,  who  was  in  nowise 
displeased  at  this  open  statement  of  opinion.  4 But  one  way 
or  another,  I’ll  find  a way  to  put  it  to  the  test.  There’s 
them  as  knows,  I reckon.  I’ll  find  out  if  it  costs  me 
twenty  pound.’ 

4 You’d  better  spend  your  twenty  pounds/  says  Boyer. 
4 The  sooner  you  get  that  maggot  out  of  your  head,  the 
better/ 

4 You  know  more  about  these  things  than  I do,  Squire. 
What's  the  way  to  go  about  it  ? I’ll  do  it,  ah  ! if  it  was  to 
cost  me  thirty  pound/ 

4 It  won’t  cost  you  that/  Boyer  answered.  4 1 should 
think  an  expert  would  give  you  his  opinion  for  a ten-pound 
note  at  the  outside.  You’d  better  save  your  money/  he 
added  contradictorily. 

4 I’m  all  for  justice/  said  Isaac,  and  curiously  enough  he 
thought  he  was  so.  4 You  tell  me  wheer  I am  to  get  a letter 
wrote  to,  and  I’ll  get  that  letter  wrote,  and  wrote  to-night, 
without  a post’s  delay/ 

And  now,  if  Messrs.  Beinemann  and  Mac  Wraith  should 
have  been  acting  unfairly,  all  manner  of  unpleasant  conse- 
quences loom  ahead.  The  oddest  part  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness will  be  that  the  ignorant  guess  of  an  angry  blockhead 
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exposes  a rascality  of  which  no  clever  and  learned  person 
amongst  the  blockhead’s  neighbours  had  done  so  much  as 
dream . 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Isaac  Stringer  walked  home  from  Thorbury  Church  that 
day  the  proud  possessor  of  a torn  and  used  envelope,  on 
the  inside  surface  of  which  the  Squire  had,  with  his  own 
hand,  pencilled  the  address  of  a famous  bookseller  and 
bibliographic  expert  in  Piccadilly,  London.  He  con- 
templated the  half-crumpled  and  time-soiled  paper  with  a 
hearty  inward  satisfaction.  The  shiny  hat  on  his  dogmatic 
big  head  indulged  in  a perfect  series  of  gymnastics  as,  in 
his  mental  excitement,  he  shook  and  re-shook  it  from  one 
position  to  the  other.  He  was  as  tenacious  as  a bull-dog 
of  any  argument  he  adopted,  and  having  once  allowed  the 
possibility  of  dishonourable  action  on  the  part  of  the  Rector, 
the  uncertainty  grew  to  probability,  and  from  that  leaped 
with  a fierce  bound  to  certainty. 

‘ What  an  ass  I was  not  to  have  see’d  it  afore ! That’s 
wheer  the  money’s  come  from.  And  he  a pretending  to 
be  that  high-minded,  and  that  generous,  and  that  self- 
sacrificing,  and  do  it  all  for  the  glory  o’  the  Church.  Not 
him.  You’ve  hit  it,  Isaac  Stringer.  You’ve  hit  it  on  the 
nail,  that  you  have.  He’s  sold  th’  ode  book,  and  I’m  just 
goin’  to  show  it  all  up,  and  let  the  parish  know  what  a son 
o’  Belial  that  theer  bed-gownin’  Rector’s  turned  out  to  be/ 

He  was  fully  convinced,  before  he  had  walked  many 
hundred  yards,  that  Dr.  Hay  was  the  guiltiest  of  men, 
untrue  to  his  charge,  steeped  in  the  practices  of  Moloch, 
and  endeavouring  to  conceal  behind  a bland  and  smooth 
countenance  the  grimaces  of  a Papist  culprit  to  whom  a 
Protestant  Bible,  hallowed  by  the  use  of  centuries  within 
the  House  of  God,  conveyed  no  idea  of  sacredness,  but 
simply  represented  so  many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
to  be  expended  upon  his  own  sacrilegious  fancies,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  promptings  of  Beelzebub  and  similar  weird 
personages.  But  he  had  him  by  the  heels  this  time,  the 
wicked,  scandalous  impostor.  He  had  but  to  write  to  the 
great  expert  in  London,  and  the  trick  would  be  exposed, 
and  all  the  parish  would  be  indebted  to  him,  Isaac  Stringer, 
for  having  opened  their  eyes. 

It  never  for  one  moment  entered  Stringer’s  mind  that  the 
great  expert  might,  after  all,  pronounce  the  book  in  the 
church  to  be  the  real  genuine  article.  He  had  thoroughly 
hammered  it  into  his  obstinate  mind  that  the  book  was  a 
forgery— a bare-faced  imitation — and  a bare-faced  imitation 
it  had  to  be.  The  Lector’s  guilt  was  as  plain  as  daylight, 
and  when  he  stood  at  his  own  door  and  the  latch  clicked 
under  his  hand,  he  came  to  be  filled  with  a sort  of  placid 
wonder  at  his  own  credulity  in  not  having  suspected  it 
before. 

He  set  down  his  hat  on  the  little  round  table  in  the 
corner  of  the  front  parlour  with  the  conscious  assurance 
of  being  about  to  undertake  a work  of  stern  duty,  and,  as 
usual,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  his  duty,  he  imagined 
that  he  had  to  be  surly  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else. 
Duty  and  pleasantness  were  as  incompatible  to  Stringer’s 
mind  as  acid  and  alkali  are  to  the  chemist.  He  began  his 
task  by  shouting  ‘ Mary  ’ in  as  gruff  a voice  as  he  could 
command ; and  the  second  call  brought  the  girl  bounding 
to  the  door,  looking  with  frightened  eyes  for  the  cause  of 
her  father’s  annoyance.  Something  had  gone  wrong,  that 
was  certain.  Something  was  not  dusted  cleanly  enough, 
his  favourite  pipe  had  been  removed  from  its  accustomed 
place,  one  of  the  quaint  bits  of  Staffordshire  pottery  which 
stood  on  the  mantelshelf  had  fallen  down,  and  was  broken ; 
and  any  one  of  these  was  enough  to  cause  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  be  marked  with  tears  in  Mary’s  calendar — the  poor 
girl  knew  that  well  enough. 

4 Why  canst  not  come  when  I call  thee  ?*  shouted 
Stringer. 

‘ I did  come,  father,  the  moment  I heard  you/ 
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* Sit  down  theer,’  enjoined  the  irascible  parent,  feeling 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  Mary  had  not  committed  any  very 
special  sin  at  that  moment.  He  softened  a little  in  his 
tone,  and,  though  it  was  but  just  a little,  the  girl’s  practised 
ear  caught  the  change  immediately.  ‘ Tek  your  pen  an* 
paper,’  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  inkstand  on  the  side- 
board, 4 and  write  as  I tell  thee.’ 

Mary  obeyed  tremblingly.  What  was  that  letter  to  be 
about  ? Close  to  her  heart  lay  the  epistle  in  which  her 
brother  announced  his  speedy  departure  for  fields  of  battle 
in  the  Far  East.  Was  her  father  about  to  command  her 
to  write  to  Joseph?  From  his  tone  it  was  bound  to  be  a 
cruel,  unforgiving,  unfatherly  letter.  Her  fears  were  eased, 
however,  when  Stringer,  standing  behind  her  and  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  tapping  with  his  big,  fat  forefinger  by 
the  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  she  had  placed  in  front  of 
herself,  evidently  searching  for  a mode  of  commencing  the 
letter,  blustered  out : 

‘ “ Sir,  Squire  Boyer  has  given  me  your  name  and 
address.”  9 

Mary’s  heart  felt  as  if  a load  of  granite  had  been  removed 
from  it,  and  her  fingers,  which  had  been  trembling,  became 
steadier. 

‘ “ I want  you  to  come  down  here,”  ’ continued  Stringer, 
accentuating  each  word  with  a thump  of  his  finger  on  the 
table,  and  disconcerting  Mary  awfully  by  so  doing,  4 “and 
look  at  an  old  Bible  as  is  chained  up  in  the  church  here, 
and  to  tell  me  if  it’s  a real  old  Bible,  or  one  o’  them  new- 
fangled counterfeits.”  What  art  thee  writ  in’ ?’  he  shouted: 
* I said  one  o’  them  new-fangled  counterfeits. 

Mary  looked  up  at  her  father  pleadingly. 

4 1 can’t  put  “ one  o’  them  new-fangled  counterfeits,”  9 
she  said  ; ‘ I have  put  “ modern  imitations.”  ’ 

4 That’s  it,’  growled  Stringer.  ‘ That’s  what  comes  of 
them  teachins  of  the  Bector’s.  It’s  the  children  what 
corrects  the  father  now/ 

He  knew,  however,  full  well  that  Mary’s  corrections  of 
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style  would  be  right  and  proper,  and  therefore  made  pre- 
tence of  swallowing  a just  wrath,  and  to  be  actuated  by 
a spirit  of  forgiveness  which  was  wholly  strange  to  his 
character,  and  did  not  for  one  moment  impose  upon  Mary. 

* Go  on/  he  cried,  seating  himself  in  a chintz-covered 
armchair  some  two  or  three  yards  behind  the  girl ; 4 go  on, 
and  write  what  I tell  you.  44  I am  willing  to  pay  your  fair 
and  legal  charges  and  expenses  up  to  thirty  pound,  and  I 
hope  that  it  can  be  done  for  the  money,  and  that  you  can 
come  down  at  once,  as  the  matter  is  hurgent.”  * 

He  noticed  that  Mary  had  left  out  the  h,  and  passed  that 
act  of  petty  rebellion  in  silence.  The  missive  was  signed 
and  addressed,  and  he  held  it  in  his  hand  tenderly,  gingerly, 
as  an  amateur  might  handle  a valuable  print. 

‘ And  mind  thee  what/  he  said  to  Mary,  as  he  put  on  his 
hat,  and  made  ready  to  go  to  the  post-office.  * Mind  you 
keep  a close  tongue  in  your  head.  I don’t  want  the  parson 
to  know  nothin’  about  this — not  till  the  time  comes.  Dost 
hear  7 

4 Yes,  father/  replied  Mary, 

4 None  o’  your  blabbering  wTith  th’  ode  women/ 

4 No,  father.’ 

4 That’s  enough.  You  can  go/ 

4 Yes,  father.’ 

He  felt  happy  for  the  moment.  He  had  done  his  duty, 
and  had  done  it  in  as  unpleasant  a manner  as  even  he  could 
do  it,  and  he  was  prepared  to  continue  in  that  course  of 
action  as  long  as  breath  would  hold  in  his  body. 

Whilst  Isaac  Stringer  was  walking  along  the  High  Street 
towards  the  little  grocer’s  shop  where  her  Majesty’s  post- 
office  was  ensconced  behind  flour  barrels  and  boxes  of  lump 
sugar,  carrying  in  his  hand  the  missive  which  was  charged 
with  so  much  danger  for  the  occupant  of  the  Eectory,  an 
epistolary  bomb-shell,  not  of  his  manufacture,  whizzed  into 
and  exploded  in  his  own  household. 

Mary,  after  her  father’s  departure,  sat  herself  down  by 
the  open  parlour  window,  looking  with  wistful  eyes  after  his 
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figure  as  it  disappeared  at  the  turning  of  the  deserted  High 
Street.  She  wondered,  in  her  unsuspicious,  girlish  mind, 
what  that  epistle  of  her  father’s  meant,  and  why  he  had 
been  so  peremptory  in  commanding  her  silence  on  the 
subject.  Why  should  not  the  Sector  know  that  her  father 
had  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  which  every- 
body in  the  village  believed  so  sacred,  not  only  by  its  own 
origin,  but  by  the  memories  of  ages  ? If  the  book  had  been 
tampered  with  by  anybody,  surely  the  Eector  ought  to  be 
the  first  person  to  know.  Whatever  her  father’s  faults 
might  have  been  to  others,  in  her  eyes  he  had  few.  And  to 
counteract  them  he  was,  to  her,  the  incarnation  of  many 
virtues,  honest,  uncompromising  straightforwardness  being 
his  chief.  He  was  a little  unkind  now  and  then,  she 
admitted,  and  would  speak  his  mind  with  cruel  and  unjust 
harshness  at  times ; but  she  had  never  known  him  to 
conceal  aught  before.  As  she  sat  there,  with  her  little 
brain  whirring  with  these  conflicting  thoughts,  she  noticed 
a dapper  figure  sauntering  leisurely  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  and  yes — surely  it  was — yes,  it  was  Mr.  Cornelius 
Badger.  He  had  not  yet  left  the  village,  then.  Mary’s 
heart  beat  faster,  and  she  felt  her  face  grow  cold  and 
white  as  she  saw  him  lift  his  tall  hat  with  what  appeared 
to  her  an  incomparable  grace.  Was  there  anybody  in  Thor- 
bury  who  could  lift  his  hat  like  that  ? Mr.  Frank  Boyer, 
possibly,  but  she  had  never  seen  him  do  it  so  well.  But 
then  Mr.  Frank  Boyer  was  not  in  Thorbury,  and  he  would 
not  have  lifted  his  hat  to  her  with  that  perfect  gentlemanly 
elegance.  Mr.  Frank  Boyer  would  have  nodded  to  her 
kindly,  and  said,  ‘How  do  you  do,  Miss  Stringer?’  with 
that  hale,  bright  voice  of  his.  His  greeting  always  was 
very  nice  and  pleasing,  but  he  could  never  have  made  her 
fingers  tingle  at  the  ends,  and  her  little  ears  burn  as  they 
did  just  then. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Badger,  totally  unaware  of  the  small  con- 
flagration which  he  had  kindled  in  that  maidenly  heart,  and 
yet  all  the  while  determinedly  desirous  of  making  a favour- 
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able  impression,  replaced  his  hat,  grinned  complacently,  and 
nodded  his  head  in  a rapid  motion  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
porcelain  mandarin  which  has  received  a sudden  smart  tap. 
This  Mr.  Corney  Badger  intended  to  express  his  extreme 
pleasure  at  beholding  Miss  Stringer.  Mary  thought  herself 
in  duty  bound  to  make  some  sort  of  silent  reply,  and  dropped 
a stately  countrified  courtesy,  which,  as  she  sat  behind  a high 
window-sill,  was  nearly  totally  lost  upon  Mr.  Cornelius. 
The  young  man,  however,  believed  instinctively  that  it  con- 
veyed to  him  some  kind  of  encouragement,  and  made  bold 
to  cross  the  road.  As  he  approached,  Mary  felt  the  blood 
mantle  to  her  cheeks,  but  she  bit  her  lip,  and  in  a moment 
was  as  calm  and  self-possessed,  to  outward  appearances  at 
any  rate,  as  any  woman  of  the  world  might  have  been  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  young  man  stood  by  the  window 
and  again  raised  his  hat  with  one  hand,  whilst  in  the  palm 
of  the  other  he  concealed  a letter,  which  he  allowed  to  slip 
from  the  window-sill  into  Mary’s  lap. 

4 I hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty,  Miss  Stringer,’  he 
said,  with  a smile  which  to  the  girl  seemed  ineffable.  4 1 
have  written  in  that  letter  what  I feel.  Miss  Stringer,  you 
may  believe  it  or  you  may  doubt  it,  for  I have  not  done  any- 
thing to  deserve  your  confidence ; but  if  I were  to  conceal  it 
any  longer  I should  hexplode  with  the  fire  of  it.’ 

Cornelius  had  studied  and  repeated  that  speech  to  himself 
full  forty  and  more  times,  and  he  did  not  feel  quite  sure 
when  he  had  delivered  it  that  he  had  got  it  off  in  its  full 
vigour  and  rhetorical  beauty.  He  had  written  and  rewritten 
it  on  scraps  of  paper  until  he  had  admitted  to  himself  that 
it  excelled  in  that  brevity  which  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  yet 
boasted  of  a pathetic  eloquence  which  should  go  straight  to 
the  beloved  one’s  heart.  He  was  very  proud  of  that  phrase, 
4 he  should  hexplode  with  the  fire  of  it,’  and  considered  him- 
self quite  an  embryo  Milton  on  the  strength  of  it. 

Poor  Mary,  with  that  letter  in  her  lap,  felt  herself  a sort 
of  Eve,  to  whom  the  serpent  had  just  dropped  the  historical 
apple.  She  knew  it  was  very  wrong  of  her  to  receive  that 
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letter,  and  before  even  Mr.  Badger  had  finished  his  speech 
she  held  it  between  her  fingers,  with  the  intention  of  re* 
turning  it  unopened  to  the  young  man.  The  latter,  looking 
in  the  direction  where  Mr.  Isaac  Stringer  had  disappeared, 
suddenly  raised  his  hat,  this  time  with  less  studied  grace 
than  before,  and  walked  away  rapidly  before  Mary  could 
give  expression  to  her  thoughts.  The  vision  of  paternal 
boots  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Stringer’s  legs  rapidly  approaching 
Mr.  Stringer’s  residence  had  had  this  spontaneous  and 
magical  effect  upon  Mr.  Cornelius  Badger.  Mary,  guessing 
from  the  young  man’s  manner  that  something  was  wrong, 
peered  carefully  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  that  her  father 
was  returning  from  the  post-office.  She  was  a generally 
truthful,  honest,  and  virtuously-minded  girl,  and  her  con- 
science told  her  that  she  ought  to  hand  that  letter,  addressed 
to  her  by  a perfect  stranger,  to  her  father.  That,  she  knew, 
was  the  proper  and  maidenly  course  which  lay  before  her  as 
plain  as  daylight.  But  there  was  something  that  dragged 
at  her  skirts,  that  pinched  her  and  diverted  her  thoughts, 
something  that  pulled  at  her  sleeve  and  whispered  with  such 
soft,  oily  persuasion,  ‘ Bead  that  letter  I You  ought  to  read 
that  letter.  You  will  so  like  to  read  that  letter ! It  will 
please  you  so  much  I’  And  Mary’s  heart  went  palpitating, 
and  she  crumpled  the  letter  between  her  little  fingers  and 
pushed  it  hastily  into  her  pocket.  And  the  great  bell-like 
voice  of  conscience  rang,  ‘ Give  that  letter  to  your  father  1* 
and  a little  insinuating  falsetto  jingled  through  it  and  over 
it  and  soared  above  it,  ‘ Keep  it ; read  it  by-and-by ! It 
will  be  so  nice.’  And  Mary’s  fingers  burned  as  they  involun- 
tarily crushed  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  and  when  the  door 
swung  open  and  Mr.  Isaac  Stringer  entered  the  parlour,  the 
voice  of  the  serpent  had  gained  the  day. 

‘ What  did  that  theer  young  jackanapes  want  a standin* 
at  my  winder?  He  was  a talkin’  to  thee,  was  he  ?’ 

Mary,  catching  a glimpse  of  herself  in  the  glass  opposite, 
saw  that  her  face  was  ashen,  and  she  could  barely  stammer ; 

4 Yes,  father/ 
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‘ And  what  was  he  a’  sayin’  to  thee,  if  you  please  7 
roared  Mr.  Stringer,  setting  down  his  hat  on  the  table  with 
a tap  as  an  emphasis.  ‘ What’s  got  a young  man  as  nobody 
knows  nothin’  about  to  be  a-talkin’  to  my  gal  for,  as  was 
brought  up  respectable  and  Christian-like,  and  to  be  a 
horniment  to  her  sex  7 

Mary,  shrinking  back  a step  or  two,  replied  tremblingly  : 

* I don’t  know,  father.’ 

‘ Oh  ! you  don’t  know,  thee  doesn’t.  And  how  does  he 
come  a’  cornin’  here  if  he’s  had  no  hencorridgement  from 
thee?’ 

‘ I have  not  encouraged  him,’  whimpered  Miss  Mary  ; * I 
assure  you  I have  not.’ 

At  this  reply  Mary  felt  just  a trifle  guilty,  and  if  her 
father  had  appeared  to  her  less  loud-voiced  and  stern  at 
that  moment,  she  would  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  give 
him  the  letter  and  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  the  bullying 
bluster  frightened  her,  and  her  good  purpose  shrank  back 
tremblingly,  chilled  by  fear. 

‘ That’s  just  what  women  folks  always  says  when  Satan’s 
a-pullin’  them  by  the  petticoats.  It’s  niver  their  fault — not 
they.  If  I catch  that  theer  bag-o’-sticks  a-runnin’  after 
thee  agin,  I’ll  break  every  bone  in  his  body  ; and  if  I hear 
of  thee  as  much  as  a-sayin’  “ good-morning  ” to  him,  I’ll 
lock  you  up  in  the  washus  for  a week.  Thee  canst  not  tom- 
fool me.’ 

‘ I’m  not  trying  to  deceive  you,  father,’  whimpered  Mary. 
And  all  the  while  that  broad  gong  within  her  sounded  deep 
and  clear:  'Thou  art  deceiving  him.  Show  him  that 
letter !’  And  the  fussy  little  high-pitched  chime  tinkled : 
‘ Don’t,  don’t,  don’t ! Bead  it  by-and-by.’  Mary  fought 
bravely,  and  had  but  a flicker  of  Christian  charity  shone  in 
her  father’s  face,  probity  would  have  been  an  easy  victor. 
But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  when  the  girl  went  to  bed  that 
night  the  tempter’s  letter  lay  beneath  her  pillow,  and  she 
knew  every  word  of  it  by  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

The  thorns  of  impatience  pricked  Mr.  Stringer  severely 
during  the  next  two  days.  He  was  not  a generally  im- 
patient man,  and  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  two  clear 
days  at  least  must  elapse  before  he  could  have  an  answer 
from  London ; but  when  the  third  morning  came,  and  then 
the  fourth,  and  no  letter  was  brought  to  him  with  his 
shaving  water,  he  began  to  feel  anxious  about  the  result  of 
his  covert  attack  upon  the  Rector,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
that  day  about  the  church  and  the  vestry,  taking  many 
occasions  to  examine  the  sacred  Book  and  to  convince  him- 
self by  arguments  of  his  own  that  it  was  not  the  original 
old  Bible.  He  was  cute  enough  to  make  as  little  outward 
show  as  possible  of  his  intention  and  opinion.  The  mine 
was  laid,  the  fuse  nearly  ready,  and  he  would  explode  it  at 
the  proper  moment,  and  send  Rector  and  Papistry  floating 
towards  realms  unknown.  He  became  quite  a little  nuisance 
to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  work  of  restoration.  Car- 
penters, joiners,  bricklayers  alike  suffered  by  his  criticisms 
and  interferences.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  nothing 
that  was  being  done  about  the  church  was  right,  and  he  meant 
to  show  his  disapproval  to  each  and  all  concerned.  It  was 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  despatch  of 
his  own  missive  when  the  lean,  lank,  and  limping  lad  who 
combined  the  offices  of  boy-of-all-work  in  the  grocery  shop 
with  that  of  village  postman  handed  to  Mr.  Isaac  Stringer 
a letter  bearing  the  London  postmark.  The  great  London 
bookseller  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Mrt  Stringer’s  letter. 

4 My  principal  expert,’  he  added,  ‘ is  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  cataloguing  and  appraising  Lord  Wandshaugh’s 
library.  I have  written  to  him  instructing  him  to  call  and 
see  you,  and  you  may  expect  a visit  from  him  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days/  This  was  pleasant  reading  to  Mr. 
Stringer,  but  what  followed  was  at  least  equally  agreeable. 
' My  charge  for  the  services  of  the  expert,’  continued  the  letter, 
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* will  not  be  thirty  pounds,  but  merely  five,  with  hotel  and 
travelling  expenses,  which  may  be  about  three  pounds  more. 
I trust  this  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.’  (Mr. 
Stringer  thought  it  eminently  satisfactory.)  * A written 
statement  of  opinion  would  cost  you  two  guineas  more/ 
Mr.  Stringer  thought  that  he  could  and  would  afford  the 
two  guineas. 

Mr.  Stringer  carried  that  letter  about  in  his  pocket  as  if 
it  were  a talisman  to  drive  away  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  He  read  it  and  re-read  it  a dozen  times.  On  the  fol- 
lowing forenoon  he  rambled  in  the  churchyard  in  the  list- 
less, aimless  manner  he  had  got  accustomed  to  during  the 
last  few  days,  poking  about  the  loose  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  the  piles  of  beams  and  broken  woodwork,  and  he  was 
shocked  beyond  measure  to  find  that  the  carpenters  had 
completely  removed  the  front  of  the  old  oak  presses  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  vestry,  and  in  which 
the  service  plate,  the  records  of  the  church,  and  many 
other  valuables  were  kept.  He  could  see  them  there  lying 
on  the  shelves.  His  ire  was  increased  when  Jonah  came 
shambling  into  the  place,  and  commenced  to  make  a rough- 
and-tumble  parcel  of  some  of  the  articles. 

Mr.  Stringer,  standing  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  pursing  his  lips,  contemplated  the  young  man’s  doings, 
and  was  undecided  in  his  mind  whether  the  act  that  was 
being  committed  came  under  the  denomination  of  sacrilege, 
burglary,  or  petty  larceny. 

Jonah  had  brought  quite  a pile  of  unbleached  sheets,  and 
had  with  clumsy  fingers  made  a clumsy  bundle  of  a hetero- 
geneous lot  of  things.  He  was  in  the  act  of  picking  up  the 
bundle  and  placing  it  lazily  on  his  shoulder,  when  Mr. 
Stringer,  shaking  a threatening  forefinger  at  him,  and 
nearly  speechless  with  rage,  stopped  him. 

‘What’s  that  you’re  doin’,  Jonah  Wood?’  asked  Mr. 
Stringer. 

The  lad  looked  at  him  with  a wry  smile.  He  shouldered 
the  bundle. 
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* It  hasn’t  got  nothin’  to  do  with  thee,  gaffer,’  he  replied, 
and  moved  towards  the  door. 

Isaac  Stringer’s  heavy  hand  gripped  him  by  the  arm. 

‘ It  hasn’t  got  nothin’  to  do  with  me,  hasn’t  it  ?’  he  cried ; 

‘ I ain’t  churchwarden  here,  am  I ? I’m  nobody,  am  I ? 
I’m  to  stand  by  here  and  see  a hulking,  good-for-nothin’ 
lout  as  ought  to  ha’  been  in  gaol  long  ago,  and  will  be  theer 
afore  long  I trow,  a-walkin’  away  with  the  church  property 
right  out  o’  the  church  door,  before  the  churchwarden,  and 
the  churchwarden,  if  you  please,  isn’t  to  hask  no  questions 
about  it !’ 

With  that  he  gave  the  young  man’s  arm  a twist  as  though 
he  would  wrench  it  off,  and  sent  him  spinning  and  stumbling 
back  into  the  middle  of  the  vestry,  where  the  bundle  fell 
with  a crash  and  a clatter  on  to  the  floor.  Jonah  stood 
before  his  bulky  aggressor,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

‘ Heer,  gaffer,  I say,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ you’re  a-goin’  just  a 
bit  too  fur ; and  mark  you,  Mr.  Stringer,  churchwarden 
though  you  be,  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  stand  thee  nor  no  other 
man  neither  a-pullin’  and  a-shakin’  me  about  when  I ain’t 
doin’  nothin’  that’s  wrong  to  nobody.  I’ve  got  my  horders, 
and  you  touch  me  agin  as  you  did  just  now,  and  see  what’ll 
come  of  it.’ 

With  that  he  doggedly  prepared  to  pick  up  the  bundle, 
casting  glances  of  fury  towards  the  equally  furious  Stringer. 
The  latter,  for  all  answer,  walked  to  the  vestry  door  and 
placed  himself  there  with  arms  akimbo.  In  his  ire  he  was 
totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  barely  six  feet  further  on 
there  was  a hole  in  the  wall  through  which  three  men  might 
have  walked  with  ease  linked  arm  to  arm. 

* Oh,’  he  answered,  ‘ thee’s  got  thy  horders,  and  I’m  not 
to  touch  thee  agin  or  see  what’ll  come  of  it ! I know  what’ll 
come  of  it,  Jonah  Wood.  You’ll  go  to  the  gallows,  Jonah 
Wood.  That’ll  be  the  hexpedition  you’ll  undertake.’  He 
suddenly  assumed  an  air  of  satirical  politeness,  and,  taking 
off  his  hat,  bowed  with  a burlesque  imitation  of  courtesy. 
* I’ve  got  to  be  very  civil  to  thee?  Jonah  Wood,  I suppose, 
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else  I might  go  and  get  hurt.  I mustn’t  touch  thee,  but  I 
may  hask  thee  a question.  If  you’ve  got  your  horders, 
Jonah  Wood,  may  I mek  so  bold  as  to  inquire  who  gave  you 
your  horders  ?’ 

4 I’ve  got  my  horders  from  Dr.  Hay,’  stubbornly  replied 
Jonah,  refusing  to  be  appeased  by  Mr.  Stringer’s  satirical 
sally.  ‘ That’s  good  enough  for  thee,  gaffer ; and  don’t  you 
stop  me  no  more.’ 

With  that  he  picked  up  his  bundle,  while  Stringer  stood 
in  the  doorway  grinding  his  teeth,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
grinning  savagely  all  the  while. 

Jonah,  I have  no  doubt,  knew  nothing  of  the  threat 
of  that  English  traveller  who,  being  stopped  by  the  Custom- 
house officer  of  a petty  German  principality,  told  the  ob- 
stinate official  that  he  would  not  pay  the  amount  of  toll 
demanded,  but  would  drive  round  his  little  State.  Noah 
saw  that  the  door  was  blocked  by  the  burly  presence  of 
Isaac  Stringer,  and  he  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Stringer  meant 
fight.  Now,  Jonah,  although  he  had  often  proved  himself 
plucky  enough  in  pugnacious  contests  with  lads  of  his  own 
kind,  felt  no  desire  to  engage  in  fisticuffs  with  the  church- 
warden of  the  parish.  He  knew  that  in  such  an  encounter 
he  was  sure  to  come  off  second  best,  though  at  that  moment 
he  was  only  doing  his  duty  and  carrying  out  the  Rector’s 
instructions.  He  eyed  Mr.  Stringer  up  and  down,  from  his 
gyrating  hat  to  his  cleanly-blacked  boots,  and  then,  with  a 
contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  walked  to  and  through 
the  opening  at  the  further  end  of  the  vestry  out  into  the 
churchyard. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  proverbial  camel’s  proverbial 
back  was  broken  by  the  proverbial  straw.  The  reader  is 
already  aware  that  Jonah  was  no  favourite  of  Mr.  Stringer’s. 
The  dogmatic  warden  of  Thorbury  Church  always  looked 
upon  himself  as  a perfect  model  of  patience  and  Christian 
forbearance,  and,  in  his  present  intercourse  with  the  defiant 
Jonah,  he  imagined  himself  actuated  by  the  most  exemplary 
spirit  of  judicial  impartiality.  But  when  Jona^h  impudently 
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declined  to  force  his  way  past  him,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
the  just-quoted  traveller,  calmly  walked  round  him,  Mr. 
Stringer  felt  that  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  overflowing,  and 
that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  resent  the  insult  added  to  injury. 

Jonah,  with  his  long  stride,  had  already  got  a good  dozen 
yards  ahead  when  he  felt  Mr.  Stringer’s  thick  fingers  insert- 
ing themselves  between  his  neck-handkerchief  and  his  neck, 
and  twisting  that  useful  wrap  so  that  it  became  a most 
dangerous  article  of  clothing.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
himself  pulled  and  tugged  at  so  viciously  that  the  bundle 
escaped  from  his  grasp  and  again  lay  upon  the  ground. 
Assaulted  from  behind  in  this  uncompromising  fashion,  he 
defended  himself  after  the  manner  of  village  lads,  and 
kicked  out  vigorously.  Jonah’s  feet  were  big,  and  his  boots 
were  bigger,  and  they  were  iron-clumped  and  hob-nailed, 
and  they  made  a painful  impression  upon  Mr.  Stringer’s 
shins.  The  burly  man’s  shiny  hat  went  spinning  against  a 
slanting  gravestone,  ricocheted  thence,  and  rolled  along  the 
ground  into  a mass  of  wet  mortar.  Mr.  Isaac  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  relinquish  his  hold  upon  the  dastardly 
offender,  who  stood  rubbing  his  neck  and  arranging  his 
neck-oloth  in  surly  silence,  whilst  his  aggressor  went  to 
pick  up  his  injured  head-gear. 

‘ Wait  thee  a bit,’  cried  Stringer,  removing  the  mortar 
from  the  shiny  silk  fur — ‘ wait  thee  a bit.  I’ll  teach  thee 
respect  for  thy  elders  and  civility  to  your  superiors.’ 

‘ You  can’t  teach  me  what  you  haven’t  got  yourself, 
gaffer,’  growled  Jonah.  ‘ Nobody  never  accused  thee  of 
being  civil  to  no  man,  or  woman  neither.’ 

Stringer  was  just  in  the  act  of  making  another  dash  at 
the  lad  when  he  saw  the  tall  figure  of  Dr.  Hay  at  the  lych- 
gate.  The  Eector  had  evidently  been  a witness  of  a portion, 
at  least,  of  the  scene  that  had  just  passed. 

‘ Dear  me ! dear  me  !’  said  Dr.  Hay,  walking  towards 
them  with  rapid  strides.  ‘ Why,  Stringer,  what’s  the 
matter?  What  is  the  matter?  And,  Jonah,  what  have 
you  been  doing  ?’ 
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‘ The  matter  ?’  roared  Stringer,  busily  engaged  in  a futile 
attempt  to  restore  its  pristine  gloss  to  his  damaged  hat. 
* That  theer  great  red  dragon  with  its  seven  heads  and  its 
ten  horns  was  as  nothing  to  the  wickedness  that’s  goin’  on 
here  now,  and  you  approving  of  it,  and  encouraging  of  it, 
and  a-liorderin’  of  it/ 

‘ I don’t  understand  you,  my  dear  Stringer,’  said  the 
Bector  with  a smile.  4 I don’t  know  what  you  mean.’ 

4 Aren’t  them  the  holy  things  of  the  church  ?’  cried  the 
churchwarden,  pointing  with  outstretched  finger  to  the 
open  presses.  4 Isn’t  they  the  property  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  church  honly,  to  be  kept  clean  and  whole  for  them  as 
is  to  follow  after  us  ?’ 

‘ Quite  so,  Stringer,  quite  so,’  answered  Dr.  Hay  as 
blandly  as  before. 

4 And  aren’t  they  a-lying  theer  in  the  dust  and  in  the  dirt, 
and  you  goin’  so  fur  as  actually  removing  ’em  from  the 
premises  that  is  sacred  to  them  as  is  not.’ 

4 Why,  Stringer,’  said  the  Bector,  good-humouredly,  4 1 
was  only  going  to  have  them  taken  to  the  Bectory  to 
prevent  their  being  soiled  or  damaged  while  the  most  press- 
ing repairs  are  proceeding.’ 

4 And  you  do  this,’  continued  the  irate  Stringer,  in  a 
tone  where  satire  was  intended  to  mingle  with  suavity  and 
offended  courtesy — 4 you  do  this,  sir,  without  a-haskin’  with 
your  leave  nor  by  your  leave.  The  churchwardens  is  nobody, 
and  the  parish  is  nobody,  and  all  the  people  in  it  is  nobody, 
the  Squire  included.’ 

4 My  good  man,’  said  Dr.  Hay,  in  a voice  which  betrayed 
just  the  faintest  suspicion  of  offended  dignity,  4 if  I had 
thought  that  you  wanted  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter,  or 
that  the  matter  was  worth  a consultation,  I should  certainly 
have  asked  your  consent.  I do  not  say  that  I concede  to 
you  the  right  of  insisting  on  such  a point;  but  I wish  to  live 
in  peace  with  my  neighbours,  and  since  the  removal  of  these 
things  offends  you,  they  shall  not  be  removed,  and  I will 
take  care  that  they  are  properly  guarded  and  kept  from 
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harm  in  their  original  places  in  the  vestry.  Jonah  !’  he 
called,  and  the  young  man  approached.  ‘ Take  the  sheets/ 
he  continued,  4 and  carefully  cover  with  them  the  front  of 
the  presses  which  are  now  open.  Wrap  up  all  articles 
which  are  likely  to  be  damaged  by  dust,  and  remain  in  the 
vestry  to  watch  over  them.  I am  afraid,  my  lad,  you  will 
have  to  remain  there  all  to-day  and  all  night  at  the  least. 
I will  send  you  your  meals  from  the  kitchen.  This  arrange- 
ment/ he  said  to  Stringer,  with  a studied  ceremony  which 
was  entirely  strange  to  him,  4 will,  I trust,  satisfy  you.’ 

The  churchwarden,  taken  aback  both  by  the  Rector’s 
manner  and  by  his  course  of  action,  listened  in  unsatisfied 
silence. 

4 I have  only  one  thing  to  add,  Stringer/  continued  the 
Rector,  and  this  time  his  voice  was  stern.  4 If  it  should 
happen  again  that  you  should  feel  yourself  called  upon  to 
object  to  any  action  of  mine,  I must  beg  of  you  that  you 
will  come  to  me  and  state  your  objection  without  interfering 
with  my  servants/ 

This  speech  roused  Mr.  Isaac  from  his  seeming  lethargy. 
He  clapped  the  hat  which  he  had  been  wiping  carefully  on 
his  head,  and  stood  glaring  at  the  Rector,  with  his  legs  wide 
apart,  and  his  hands  folded  across  his  back. 

4 Hey  de  dee,  diddle  dee  !’  he  exclaimed.  4 It’s  a sermon 
on  a week-day.’ 

4 Week-day  is  as  good  as  any  day/  replied  Dr.  Hay, 

4 when  the  truth  has  to  be  spoken.  A churchwarden  brawl- 
ing with  a lad  like  that  in  the  open  churchyard  is  a sorry 
spectacle,  let  me  tell  you,  Stringer,  and  one  which  I hope  I 
shall  never  see  again.’ 

Dr.  Hay  was  known  to  be  so  mild,  so  conciliating  in  his 
manner,  and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the  domineering 
Stringer  he  had  been  so  generally  submissive,  that  this 
speech  struck  the  burly  man  like  a blow  from  a sledge- 
hammer, and  left  him  speechless,  with  mouth  agape  and 
staring  eyes. 

In  the  meantime  the  Rector  had  walked  away  and  disap- 
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peared  behind  the  further  end  of  the  church,  where  other 
repairs  were  proceeding. 

‘Well,  I niver  !’  exclaimed  Stringer,  when  he  had  at  last 
recovered  the  faculty  of  speech ; 4 1 niver  in  all  my  born 
days,  niver,  niver  ! He  a-settin’  of  himself  up  for  to  lecture 
me.  He  a-pretendin’  to  be  arrayed  in  the  fine  linen  what’s 
righteousness.  But  what  says  the  Scripture  ? 44  The  wicked 
is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands.”  Ay,  ay  !’ 

Mr.  Stringer,  being  unacquainted  with  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  was  equally  unacquainted  with  the  famous 
phrase  about  the  devil  citing  Holy  Writ.  He  watched  with 
boiling  inward  anger  -whilst  Jonah,  his  face  ablaze  with 
the  broadest  of  grins,  set  slowly  and  measuredly  to  work  to 
carry  out  the  Bector’s  instructions. 

Stringer  felt  that  in  this  encounter  with  the  parson  he 
had  been  far  from  victorious,  but  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  the  hour  of  vengeance  was  fast  approaching. 

The  expert  could  reach  Thorbury  by  any  of  the  four  local 
trains  which  stopped  at  the  village  station,  and  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day  Mr.  Stringer  performed  a pilgrimage 
holy  to  revenge,  and  tramped  up  and  down  the  little  plat- 
form for  full  a quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
each  train,  without  meeting  the  object  of  his  search. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  already,  and  the  twilight  was 
drawing  to  its  close.'  The  last  train  did  not  reach  Thorbury 
until  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  Stringer  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  and  meet  that  also.  He  was  sitting  by  his  open 
parlour  window,  and  Mary  was  knitting,  straining  her  eyes 
in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  room,  fearful  of  saying  a wTord 
lest  she  should  rouse  her  father’s  anger,  when  the  clatter  of 
a horse’s  hoofs  was  heard  at  the  further  end  of  the  village 
street,  and  a dog-cart  came  rattling  over  the  rough  stones, 
and  stopped  at  Stringer’s  door. 

4 That’s  the  place,  sir,’  said  the  driver,  who  wore  the 
livery  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  4 That’s  Mr. 
Stringer’s  house — Bully  Stringer  we  calls  him — and  there 
he  is,  to  be  sure,  at  his  window.’ 
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I Thank  you  for  nothin’/  retorted  Mr.  Stringer,  being 
thus  addressed.  ‘ Thank  you  for  nothin’  for  an  impudent 
lout.  I’ll  tell  your  master  when  I see  him  how  you  speak 
of  your  betters.’ 

‘ Pray  don’t  mind  him,  sir,’  said  the  elderly  gentleman 
who  had  just  descended  from  the  cart.  ‘ You  are  the  Mr. 
Stringer,  I suppose,  who  has  written  to  London  for  a biblio- 
graphic expert.’ 

All  memory  of  past  injury,  of  recent  insult,  was  wiped 
clean  from  Stringer’s  mind  at  these  words,  which  fell  upon 
him  like  a soothing  balm.  He  flew,  rather  than  ran,  to 
the  door,  which  he  opened  with  such  redundant  courtesy 
that  Mary  looked  around  the  room  in  silent  wonder. 

I I drove  over  here  from  Castle  Barfield,’  continued  the 
gentleman.  ‘ A friend  of  mine  lives  there,  and  I thought  I 
would  see  him  on  my  road.’ 

He  was  a lean  little  man,  with  long  whitish-gray  beard 
and  moustache  and  thin  white  hair.  His  clear  gray  eyes 
looked  straight  at  Stringer,  and  seemed  to  pierce  him 
through  and  through.  He  was  dressed  in  a black  cloth 
frock-coat  and  trousers,  and  a white  pique  waistcoat,  and 
wore  a broad  soft  felt  hat,  which  gave  a rather  Bohemian 
aspect  to  his  otherwise  dignified  appearance.  To  Mr. 
Stringer  he  looked  eminently  learned  and  authoritative, 
his  head  being  the  exact  counterpart  of  a small  round 
picture  of  an  unnamed  saint,  in  a big  gold  frame,  which  Mr. 
Stringer  had  bought  at  an  auction  in  Birmingham,  and 
prized  as  a sort  of  art  wonder,  it  being  all  the  while  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  top  of  a German  snuff-box.  In  the 
gladness  of  his  heart  Stringer  could  not  help  glancing  at 
the  spot  where  he  knew  the  picture  was  hanging,  but  the 
fading  light  prevented  him  from  comparing  the  living 
actuality  with  the  portrait. 

* You  are  welcome,  sir,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ as  welcome  as 
I can  mek  you.  We  are  homely  people,  and  this  is  a homely 
house ; but  theer’s  a bedroom  on  the  first-floor  as  I reckon 
you’ll  be  able  to  sleep  in  comfortable.  Light  a candle? 
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Mary,  and  let  Sam  take  the  gentleman’s  bag  upstairs. 
Maybe  you’re  tired,  sir,  and  I reckon  ’ — this  with  a faint 
hope  that  the  expert  might  negative  it — 4 it’s  too  late  to-day, 
and  too  dark,  to  look  at  the  book  now.’ 

4 1 am  afraid,  sir,  my  eyes  are  not  as  good  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  subject  about  which  you 
wish  me  to  express  an  opinion,  I would  prefer  daylight  for 
my  purpose.’ 

4 You’re  right,  sir,’  replied  Stringer  ; 4 and  then  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  the  Rector  were  theer  as  well  when  you 
tell  them  that  his  book’s  a swindle,’ 

4 Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  !’  exclaimed  the  old  man.  ‘ May  I ask  to 
what  book  you  are  referring  ?’ 

‘ To  the  Bible  in  Thorbury  Church,  what’s  supposed  to  be 
the  real  one ; hunderds  and  hunderds  o’  years  old,  and  it 
ain’t  so  ode  as  I or  you  are,  sir,  and  ain’t  nothin’  more  than 
a fraud  and  a sham.’ 

‘ Are  you  speaking  of  the  Thorbury  Bishops’  Bible,  sir  ?’ 
asked  the  expert.  4 1 had  that  book  in  my  hands  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  I can  state  authoritatively  that  it 
is  a genuine  copy  on  vellum,  one  of  the  only  three  perfect 
ones  known.’ 

4 That’s  just  it,’  cried  Stringer.  4 It  was  the  genuine  ode 
Bible  forty  years  ago  right  enough,  afore  this  new  Rector 
come  into  the  parish  ; but  you  look  at  it  to-morrow  mornin’ 
and  you  see  if  it’s  the  same.  If  it  is  I’ll  eat  my  head. 
That  Papist  parson  has  swopped  it,  and  I mek  bold  to  say 
so  to  you.’ 

4 1 know  Dr.  Hay,’  replied  the  expert  quietly,  ‘ both  by 
reputation  and  by  intercourse,  and  I know  him  to  be  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  an  unrighteous  action.  You  seem  to 
suspect  him,  and,  in  this  case,  I must  claim  to  be  allowed  to 
write  to  him  to  make  a formal  appointment  for  the  purpose 
of  this  examination.’ 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  when  Dr.  Hay  returned  to 
the  Rectory  from  a visit  to  a dying  parishioner.  On  the 
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hall  table  he  found  a letter  addressed  to  himself,  and 
opened  it. 

‘ Dear  Sir/  it  ran,  ‘ I have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Stringer  to  examine  the  Bishops’  Bible  in  your  church.  Mr. 
Stringer  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  genuine  work  has 
been  removed  from  the  lectern,  and  exchanged  for  a modern 
imitation.  Will  you  favour  me  with  an  appointment  at 
your  convenience  to-morrow  morning,  that  I may  make  the 
required  examination  and  report  ? I am  staying  at  Mr. 
Stringer’s  house. 

* 1 am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

‘ Martin  White/ 

The  letter  slipped  from  the  Bector’s  hand. 

‘ What  can  it  mean?’  he  breathed.  ‘ What  can  it  mean?* 

There  was  a great  eight-foot  window  at  the  further  end 
of  the  hall,  which  led  into  the  lawn,  and  as  Dr.  Hay  looked 
out  he  saw  a curious  red  flicker  against  the  black,  moonless 
sky.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  in  wonder  as  the  glow  seemed 
to  grow  and  spread. 

Suddenly  there  rang  through  the  night  a cry  of  4 Eire ! 
fire  ! The  church  is  on  fire  !’  And  Dr.  Hay,  gasping  for 
breath,  sank  down  on  the  oaken  hall  chair. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

There  was  only  one  person  who  was  really  happy  over  the 
result  of  the  encounter  between  Mr.  Stringer  and  the  Rector, 
and  that  person  was  Jonah  Wood.  He  enjoyed  not  only 
the  comfortable  recollection  of  having  kicked  the  doughty 
churchwarden’s  shins — a thought  which  was  equal  in  value 
to  a good  many  pints  of  old  ale  to  him — but  he  had  been 
privileged  to  stand  by  and  see  Mr.  Stringer  ‘ sat  upon  and 
squashed,’  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  by  Dr.  Hay.  The 
temporary  discomfiture  of  the  pugnacious  Stringer  was 
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ambrosial  meat  and  Olympian  drink  to  him,  and  his  little 
soul  soared  to  the  realms  of  popular  song  to  express  its 
extreme  momentary  happiness.  Jonah  had  not  a bad  voice, 
but  his  ideas  of  time  and  tune  were  of  the  most  peculiar. 
He  went  to  work  at  his  pile  of  sheets,  grinning  and  snigger- 
ing, winking  with  his  left  eye  as  he  looked  over  his  shoulder 
at  his  rotund  adversary,  whilst  the  latter  bad-temperedly 
paced  up  and  down  the  churchyard.  Suddenly  he  burst 
out  into  a stave  of  the  old  song,  which  he  entuned  to  a 
variation  of  his  own : 

1 Theer  was  a fair  may-den  what  lived  in  a bow-urr, 

That  may-den  was  lovely  to  see, 

She  was  sweet  as  a happle  an’  red  as  a flow-urr, 

An’  she  loved  a young  man — and  he’s  me/ 

At  the  first  sound  of  Jonah’s  voice  Mr.  Stringer  made  a 
movement  of  impatience.  Song  of  any  kind,  excepting  that 
of  the  church,  was  ribald  and  offensive  to  Mr.  Stringer’s 
ears,  and  a piano  was  to  him  a palpable  evidence  of  un- 
godliness in  the  family  that  possessed  it.  But  he  happened 
for  the  moment  to  be  all  brooding  meekness,  all  martyrized 
expectation  of  a justice  to  come,  and  he  looked  upon  the 
infliction  of  Jonah’s  untuneful  effusion  as  a spice  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  victory  which  could  not  fail  soon  to  be 
his.  Therefore  he  simply  scowled  at  the  offender.  He  did 
not  care  by  his  presence  to  endorse  the  scandal  of  musical 
doggerel  within  the  precincts  of  the  church,  and  therefore 
walked  away,  casting  angry  glances  back  at  Jonah. 

Jonah,  being  thus  left  victor  in  possession  of  the  field  of 
battle,  soon  completed  his  easy  task,  and  then  stretched 
himself  full  length  upon  a lichen-covered  tombstone  outside 
the  vestry  door,  and  lay  there  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
glorious  summer  sun.  Jonah’s  idea  of  watch  and  duty  were 
primitive  enough  in  their  way,  and  really  there  was  no 
great  need  for  strict  guard,  as  not  a soul  entered  the  church- 
yard but  those  employed  there,  and  not  one  of  these  would 
have  dreamed  of  touching  any  of  the  valuables  entrusted  to 
Jonah’s  care.  The  day  was  passed  by  the  lad  in  the  alter- 
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nate  occupations  of  munching  his  bread  and  meat,  and 
drinking  his  ale,  and  lying  half  asleep  in  the  sunshine.  The 
young  man,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  got  tired  of  his 
occupation  before  the  evening  came,  and  hungered,  in  his 
slow  mind,  for  more  stirring  employment  of  his  time. 

It  was  six  o’clock  when  the  workmen  left  their  task.  The 
carpenters  had  taken  down  a lot  of  the  old  oak  seating  of 
the  church,  and  had  made  a pile  of  it  against  the  altar 
railings,  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the  vestry  to  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  lectern.  The  carved  old  oak  panelling 
had  also  been  removed  from  the  chapel  and  stacked  at  the 
other  side  of  the  church,  some  of  the  long  pieces  leaning 
against  the  oak  supports  of  the  gallery.  Inside  the  vestry 
the  painters  had  made  a heap  of  their  utensils  and  materials. 
Cans  of  turpentine  and  oil,  brushes  and  paints,  were  laid  in 
promiscuous  confusion  against  Master  Jonah’s  sheets,  and 
the  sacred  building  and  its  contiguous  premises  presented 
the  aspect  of  a storehouse.  It  gradually  became  darker, 
and  Jonah,  having  been  told  that  his  watch  would  have  to 
continue  through  the  night,  sat  himself  on  the  floor  with 
his  back  against  the  pile  of  oak  panelling,  and,  producing  a 
torn  and  soiled,  out-of-time  copy  of  Bell's  Life  in  London , 
began  the  task  of  deciphering  the  description  of  a prize-fight 
recorded  there.  Jonah  was  not  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
reading,  and  somehow  or  other  he  attributed  the  slow 
progress  he  made  to  the  fading  light.  Searching  about  the 
vestry  cupboard,  he  unearthed  half  a tallow  candle.  This, 
with  the  addition  of  a bit  of  paper,  he  stuck  into  the  nozzle 
of  a can  of  turpentine  standing  by  his  side,  and  lighted  it. 
The  process  of  reading  the  record  word  for  word  was 
tedious,  and  not  in  the  least  as  inspiriting  as  Jonah  expected 
it  to  be.  Be  it  that  Jonah’s  rest  during  the  previous  night 
had  not  been  such  as  an  honest  country  lad  ought  to  enjoy, 
or  that  his  work  during  the  day  had  extremely  fatigued 
him,  this  deponent  cares  not  to  say ; but  the  fact  remained 
that  Jonah’s  lids  weighed  heavily,  and  drooped,  so  that  at 
last  he  stretched  himself  yawning  on  the  floor,  and  dropped 
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the  dirty  rag  of  a newspaper  by  his  side.  Jonah  fell  asleep, 
but  his  rest  was  far  from  tranquil,  and  he  rolled  from  side 
to  side  and  from  one  position  to  another  with  spasmodic 
movements  of  arms  and  legs. 

The  tallow  candle  was  still  burning  when  the  sudden 
contact  of  Jonah’s  boot  tipped  over  the  can  in  which  it  was 
stuck,  and  it  rolled,  with  the  still  flaming  candle,  against 
the  vestry  presses,  covered  as  they  were  with  Jonah’s 
sheets.  The  inflammable  liquid  trickled  from  the  can  be- 
tween the  interstices  of  the  paper,  and  soon  touched  the 
flame  of  the  candle  itself.  After  a faint  spluttering  and 
hissing,  it  ignited  with  a resinous  light,  and  communicated 
itself  to  the  sheets  on  the  presses.  These  in  their  turn 
caught  the  lurid  infection,  and  the  fire  crept  along  them, 
slowly  at  first ; then,  fanned  by  the  draught  which  came 
through  the  open  church  windows,  it  crept  and  leaped  side- 
ways and  upwards  with  ever-increasing  speed  and  destruc- 
tion. The  fierce  element  snaked  and  rolled  around  the  old 
dry  woodwork  which  was  stacked  in  piles  here  and  there. 
Its  red  tongues  licked  it  and  set  it  ablaze,  and  the  vestry 
had  become  a roaring  furnace  before  Jonah,  starting  in  a 
fright  out  of  his  sleep,  saw,  with  glaring  eyes  and  hair 
standing  on  end,  the  mischief  his  wicked  carelessness  had 
wrought.  Utterly  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  devouring 
element,  he  could  do  nothing  but  howl  like  a fiend  or  like  a 
frightened  beast.  Although  the  brook  was  so  near,  the  idea 
of  attempting  to  extinguish  the  flames  never  entered  his 
muddled  brain,  and  he  started  to  run  towards  the  village, 
crying  ‘ Fire  ! fire  ! fire  !’  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

At  the  back  of  Stringer’s  house  there  was  a ramshackle 
garden  in  which  a ramshackle  summer-house  had  been 
rendered  lovely  by  beautifying  Nature  with  her  bounteous 
greenery  and  her  glorious  wealth  of  blossom.  The  night, 
though  dark,  was  balmy.  Mr.  Stringer,  having  found 
Mr.  White’s  conversation  most  congenial,  edifying  and 
instructive,  and  having  discovered  in  him  an  authoritative 
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manner  before  which  he  bowed,  invited  the  old  gentleman 
to  join  him  in  a smoke  and  a glass  of  toddy  in  the  garden 
before  retiring  to  rest.  The  old  scholar  produced  from  his 
travelling-bag  a quaint  old  German  pipe,  with  long  cherry- 
wood  stem  and  bone  mouthpiece,  and  with  a big,  long 
porcelain  bowl,  on  which  the  arms  of  a Burschenschaft  were 
portrayed  in  red  and  gold.  This  luxurious  miracle  of  a 
smoking  utensil  became  an  object  of  admiration  on  the 
part  of  Stringer,  and  for  once  in  his  life  he  acknowledged 
that  anything  outlandish 'could  be  useful  and  salubrious. 
Somehow  or  other  Mr.  White,  like  Caesar,  had  come,  been 
seen,  and  had  conquered.  If  it  were  the  expectation  of  the 
service  to  come,  or  the  old  gentleman’s  native  scholarly 
grace — something  or  other  had  made  him  a favourite  in 
Stringer’s  eyes  immediately  after  his  arrival.  The  church- 
warden went  so  far  as  with  his  own  hands  to  brew  his 
guest’s  toddy.  The  two  were  sitting  in  the  summer-house, 
sipping  their  liquor  and  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  tranquil 
night  air,  when  Stringer,  looking  out  across  the  back  of  his 
garden  towards  the  little  eminence  where  Thorbury  Church 
was  visible  in  the  daytime  behind  its  surrounding  trees,  saw 
a reddish  light  dancing  in  the  darkness  there. 

4 Strange  !’  he  said  to  his  companion ; 4 theer  oughtn’t  to 
be  no  light  theer.  I wonder  if  that  Jonah  is  up  to  some  o’ 
them  tricks  o’  his  again.’ 

The  little  scintillating  point  grew  and  flickered  and 
flashed,  and  a bright  halo  like  that  of  a red  Bengal  fire 
spread  around  it  and  became  visible  between  the  foliage  of 
Thorbury  Churchyard. 

4 Good  gracious  me !’  exclaimed  Stringer ; 4 what  can  it 
be?  Theer’s  something  wrong,  I vow.  Timers  nobody 
livin’  theer.’ 

He  started  up  on  a sudden. 

4 It’s  fire  !’  he  cried ; 4 the  church  is  afire  ! Here,  Sam, 
Mary ! shout,  run  ! The  church  is  afire  ! the  church  is 
afire !’ 

At  the  same  moment  confused  noises  grew  upon  the  eay 
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from  the  street  without.  The  drowsy  village  became  alive 
with  sound.  Voices  calling,  crying,  shouting,  yelling, 
resounded  through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  from  the 
distance  the  rattling  of  horses  ’ hoofs  and  the  rumbling  of 
wheels  could  be  heard  distinctly. 

4 We’ll  go  an’  see  what’s  a cornin’  of  it  sir,’  said  Stringer 
to  his  guest,  who  had  returned  with  him  to  the  parlour. 

4 This  is  a bad  job,  and  no  mistake.  I’m  sorry * He 

stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  speech,  and  looked  at  Mr. 
White  with  a strange  expression,  in  which  perplexity 
mingled  with  obstinate  hate.  4 Do  you  know  what  strikes 
me,  sir  ?’  he  said.  4 I’m  a Christian  man,  I hope,  and  I 
don’t  make  no  charges  as  I don’t  think  is  right  and  proper 
and  my  duty  to  make.  But  let  me  remind  you,  sir,  and  let 
me  ask  you,  sir,  to  make  a note  on  it,  so  as  to  remember  it 
if  you’re  hasked  in  a court  o’  justice,  that  you  wrote  to  the 
Bector  nigh  on  two  hours  ago,  telling  him  that  you’ve  come 
to  look  at  that  theer  Bible.’ 

4 Well ! very  well !’  replied  the  expert.  4 What  has  that 
to  do  with  me  ?’ 

4 It  has  this  to  do,’  continued  Stringer,  4 that  now  the 
church  is  afire,  an’  that  Bible  chained  to  the  lectern  in  it, 
an’  most  likely  burned  to  a cinder  afore  this.’ 

The  old  man  gripped  Stringer  by  the  arm. 

4 Surely  you  don’t  suggest,’  he  exclaimed,  4 that  Dr.  Hay 
has  committed  the  arson  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  that 
book?’ 

4 1 don’t  suggest  nothin*,’  retorted  Stringer.  4 Only  them’s 
the  facts.  Theer’s  the  hevidence,  and  on  the  rights  an* 
wrongs  of  it  a jury  will  have  to  decide.’ 

Mr.  Stringer  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  keep  his  thoughts 
and  impressions  to  himself,  and  long  before  he  and  his  com- 
panion had  reached  Thorbury  Church,  which  was  by  that 
time  well  ablaze,  he  had  communicated  the  contamination 
of  his  ideas  to  sundry  and  various  of  Dr.  Hay’s  opponents. 

A little  group  was  standing  in  Thorbury  Churchyard  by 
the  burning  church,  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  villagers, 
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when  Stringer  arrived  there.  There  was  the  Rector,  bare- 
headed and  pale-faced,  his  clothing  ragged,  burned,  and  torn 
by  his  efforts  to  rescue  the  church  property.  There  was 
Habakkuk  in  a similar  plight.  A little  apart  stood  Ophelia 
and  Mrs.  Hay,  trembling  and  wringing  their  hands,  and  with 
them  Squire  Boyer,  having  momentarily  forgotten  his 
quarrels  and  his  anger  in  the  common  danger  and  distress, 
and  speaking  such  words  of  comfort  and  solace  as  a British 
gentleman  can.  A chain  of  men  with  buckets  was  toiling 
hard  at  the  work  of  rescue,  but  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crowd  for  combat  with  the  devouring  element  were  so 
small  that  little  hope  could  be  entertained  to  save  the 
ancient  building. 

The  guilty  cause  of  all  the  mischief  had  been  caught,  and 
was  guarded  by  the  policeman,  who  kept  his  hand  on  the 
culprit’s  ear  with  a vicious  grasp,  and  explained  from  time 
to  time  to  the  inquiring  villagers  that  in  that  young  scamp 
they  saw  the  destroyer  of  their  church.  Little  knots  of 
smock-frocked  and  gaitered  men,  and  of  shawl-covered 
women,  young  and  old,  stood  idly  by,  gossiping  as  if  the 
present  incident  were  one  of  the  commonest  in  the  world. 
Bit  by  bit  the  crowd  increased,  and  bit  by  bit  the  hum  of 
' voices  swelled  and  rose,  and  on  a sudden  it  seemed  to  take 
a strange  and  fiercer  tone.  Oaths  and  imprecations  mingled 
with  irate  exclamations,  in  which  the  Rector’s  name  was 
bandied  about  freely  and  openly,  and  Dr.  Hay,  turning 
round  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  turmoil,  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  old  Habakkuk,  who  was  pointing  a lean, 
angry  finger  towards  Isaac  Stringer,  who  stood  a few  paces 
apart  in  burly,  seething  silence. 

‘ Thee  darest  not  tell  him  to  his  face,’  cried  the  old 
sexton  to  Stringer,  4 thee  backbitin’  wiper  ! Thee  never 
couldst  tell  none  but  lies  about  no  man,  an’  now  thee  darest 
even  slander  the  parson  hisself.’ 

• What’s  the  matter,  Habakkuk  ?’  asked  Dr.  Hay  quietly. 
* What  do  you  mean  ?’ 

‘ Dost  thee  know,’  replied  the  old  man,  in  his  wrath, 
1 what  that  theer  fellow  is  sayin’  about  thee  ?’ 
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4 What  does  he  say,  my  good  Habakkuk  ?’  asked  Dr. 
Hay,  with  an  amazed  quiet,  while  all  around  became 
hushed,  and  every  eye  was  peering  towards  the  little  group. 

4 Why,  he’s  a-sayin’,’  continued  the  old  man,  writhing 
his  arms  excitedly  in  the  air,  4 he’s  a-sayin’  that  thee  hast 
set  fire  to  the  church  to  burn  th’  ode  Bible  what’s  in  it.’ 

The  Bector’s  face  turned  gray,  his  hands  trembled 
nervously,  but  his  expression  was  that  of  majestic  calm 
and  dignity.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he 
turned  quietly  to  Stringer,  who  stood  scowling  doggedly  at 
him,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back. 

4 Is  this  old  man  speaking  the  truth,  Stringer  ?’  he  asked, 
with  the  barest  trace  of  emotion  audible  in  his  voice. 

4 Ay,  ay,  sir,’  replied  the  burly  man,  with  bulldog 
obstinacy. 

4 You  say,’  continued  Denis  Hay,  in  the  same  calm,  even 
voice,  4 that  I set  fire  to  the  holy  church  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  Bishops’  Bible  ?’ 

4 Ay,  ay,  sir,’  was  again  the  dogged  reply. 

The  Bector  made  a step  forward,  and  Squire  Boyer  rushed 
to  him  and  gripped  his  hand. 

4 Don’t  take  any  notice  of  the  meddlesome  fool !’  he 
cried.  4 Hold  your  tongue,  Stringer.  How  dare  you!  If1 
you  repeat  such  a thing  again,  I’ll  throttle  you,  you  mischief- 
making idiot !’ 

A firm  grip  of  the  Bector’s  ice-cold  hand  thanked  him, 
and  Dr.  Hay’s  outstretched  arm  waved  him  back. 

4 1 must  deal  with  this  vile  charge  myself,’  he  said,  with 
such  truth  and  dignity  pealing  in  his  voice  that  it  went 
straight  to  all  hearts  but  one.  4 1 understand  you,  Stringer,’ 
he  continued  ; 4 you  think  me  capable  of  burning  that  book 
to  conceal  a fraud.’ 

There  was  no  reply  this  time,  but  a mere  assenting  nod 
of  the  head. 

Bor  a moment  Dr.  Hay’s  eyes  travelled  appealingly  over 
those  around  him,  then,  without  a word,  and  before  his 
friends  could  guess  his  intention  or  restrain  him,  he  walked 
erect  and  slient  into  the  blazing  building. 
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A dozen  men  flew  after  him,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  all 
Boyer  could  do  was  to  catch  Mrs.  Hay,  who  dropped  with 
a shriek  and  in  a faint  into  his  arms,  whilst  Ophelia  could 
with  difficulty  be  kept  from  following  her  guardian. 

Dr.  Hay  was  not,  as  we  know,  a popular  favourite  with 
many  of  his  parishioners,  and  only  a moment  before  their 
angry  voices  had  risen  into  the  night  against  him ; but  at 
the  sight  of  that  deed  of  derring-do  their  British  sense  of 
fairness  smote  straight  home  to  their  hearts.  When  half 
a minute  afterwards  the  Bector  appeared  again  at  the 
church  door,  black  against  the  lurid  glow  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, there  arose  such  a shout  of  approval  as  made  the  night 
air  ring  with  glad  emotion.  For  a second  or  two  the 
Bector  staggered  at  the  portal  of  the  sacred  edifice,  his 
clothing  singed  and  burning,  his  hair  gone,  his  face  swollen 
and  red,  his  eyes  closed,  and  in  his  hands  the  book  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble.  He  reeled  a step 
or  two  forward,  and  then  fell  on  his  face  on  the  sward.  In 
another  moment  the  head  of  the  drooping,  fainting  figure 
reclined  on  Boyer’s  knee,  whilst  a dozen  tender  hands 
busied  themselves  about  him.  Stringer  stood  by,  shame- 
facedly, but  as  obstinate  as  ever.  He  picked  up  the  Bible 
which  was  lying  on  the  grass  and  handed  it  to  the  expert, 
who  had  been  standing  quietly  behind  him. 

4 Maybe  you  can  tell  me  if  that  book’s  right,  sir,’  he 
whispered. 

Mr.  White  looked  at  the  churchwarden  with  a stony 
contempt,  but  he  took  the  book,  scorched  as  it  was,  and 
carried  it  into  the  light  of  the  flaming  building.  He  looked 
at  it  but  for  a second  or  two,  and  then  handed  it  back  to 
Stringer. 

4 Well,’  asked  the  latter,  4 what  of  it  ?’ 

4 It  is  a modern  imitation,’  replied  the  expert. 

Stringer  turned  a satisfied  glance  to  the  group  which 
surrounded  the  still  unconscious  Bector. 

'I  knew  it !’  he  exclaimed.  4 1 knew  it !’ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Du.  Hay  lay  in  his  darkened  room  at  the  Rectory.  Loving 
hands  had  carried  him  thither,  and  gentle  fingers  were  busy 
tending  his  wounds.  He  was  tortured  by  intense  pain ; 
the  agony  pearled  on  his  red  and  singed  brow,  swathed  as 
it  partly  was  in  cambric  wrappings.  A great  surgeon  had 
been  telegraphed  for  from  Birmingham,  and  had  ordered 
absolute  quiet. 

4 Let  them  read  to  me,  pray,  doctor/  the  Rector  had 
pleaded.  4 The  hours  are  so  long  and  the  darkness  so  black/ 

The  surgeon  had  consented  after  some  hesitation,  and  a 
small,  deeply  shaded  reading-lamp  was  placed  behind  a 
small  screen  by  the  bedside,  and  Mrs.  Hay  read  with  slow 
and  trembling  voice  the  words  of  the  Psalmist. 

She  came  to  the  passage  : 

4 They  that  would  destroy  me,  being  mine  enemies  wrong- 
fully, are  mighty : then  I restored  that  which  I took  not 
away/ 

A half-suppressed  cry  of  agony  surged  from  the  sufferer’s 
lips.  Mrs.  Hay,  with  the  tears  running  fast  over  her  cheeks, 
rose,  and  took  her  husband’s  burning  hand. 

4 Try  to  sleep,  my  darling,’  she  said.  4 Try  to  sleep.  My 
reading  excites  you/ 

4 The  Bible  ! The  Bishops’  Bible  !’  the  sufferer  stammered 
hoarsely. 

4 Now,  don’t,  pray  don’t,’  Mrs.  Hay  insisted  gently.  4 1 
will  not  allow  you  so  to  distress  yourself.’ 

4 But  I brought  it  out.  I brought  it  out,  my  dear. 
Where  is  it  ? What  has  become  of  it  ?’ 

Each  word  was  a cry  of  agony,  each  sentence  an  an- 
guished appeal. 

Nobody  knew.  None  about  the  house  could  tell  what 
had  become  of  the  book.  They  hardly  dared  to  tell  him 
at  first,  but  they  knew  that  it  could  not  be  lost,  and 
messengers  were  soon  speeding  all  over  the  village  to  in- 
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quire  after  the  missing  volume.  About  half  an  hour  after- 
wards one  of  the  men  returned,  and  Mrs.  Hay  wTas  told 
that  he  brought  news  of  the  old  Bible.  She  went  out  into 
the  hall  to  see  him. 

‘ Muster  Stringer/  said  the  man,  ‘ he  have  got  th’  ode 
book,  an’  he  do  say  as  he  do  not  mean  to  give  it  up/ 

The  patient’s  anxious  renewed  inquiries  forced  them  to 
tell  him  that  Stringer  held  and  declined  to  surrender  the 
volume  which  the  Rector  had  rescued  from  the  flames  at 
so  great  a cost. 

‘ I am  glad  that  it  has  been  found/  the  injured  man 
whispered.  ‘ I see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  keep  it, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate.  He  will  not  injure  it,  that  I 
know.  He  is  obstinate,  but  not  wicked.’ 

The  assurance  that  the  book  was  safe  seemed  to  ease 
the  sufferer’s  mind,  and  Sleep  with  her  soothing  fingers 
brought  sweet  rest  and  balmy  forgetfulness  to  that  couch 
of  pain. 

Mr.  Isaac  Stringer  had  carried  the  volume  home  to  his 
own  house  with  the  pride  akin  to  that  of  a scientist  wTho 
has  wrested  from  Nature  one  of  her  secrets. 

Mary,  who,  according  to  good  country  custom,  and  town 
custom  too,  for  that,  ought  to  have  been  asleep  hours 
before,  had  been  kept  awake,  partly  by  the  dramatic 
events  of  the  night,  and  partly  by  the  perusal,  over  and 
over  repeated,  of  a second  epistle  from  the  elegant  and 
love-inspiring  Mr.  Cornelius  Badger.  She  was  sitting  half 
dressed  behind  the  little  curtains  of  her  bedroom  window, 
when  she  heard  her  father’s  unmistakable  footfall  on  the 
round  kidney-flints  of  the  village  sidewalk.  She  slipped 
on  a loose  wrapper,  and  the  latch  had  hardly  clicked 
under  Mr.  Stringer’s  hand  when  his  daughter’s  head  peeped 
over  the  staircase,  and  the  flicker  of  a tallow  candle  spread 
its  smeary  light  over  a portion  of  the  entrance-hall. 

Mr.  Stringer,  proud  in  the  possession  of  his  newly  found 
proof  of  the  Rector’s  guilt,  was  disposed  to  be  more  than 
usually  lenient  towards  minor  offenders,  his  daughter  in- 
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eluded,  yet  the  very  fact  of  Mary’s  being  awake  at  that  hour 
without  his  special  permission,  even  under  circumstances 
which  might  naturally  produce  such  an  occurrence,  was  an 
act  of  open  rebellion  against  his  parental  authority,  and  as 
such  must  needs  be  reproved.  Mr.  Stringer  was  not  a 
father  who  was  likely,  under  any  pretext,  to  spoil  the  child 
by  sparing  the  rod. 

‘ An’  what’s  thee  got  to  be  up  at  this  hour  for  ?’  he  cried, 
when  his  guest  and  himself  had  entered. 

Mary  began  to  stammer,  ‘ I couldn’t  sleep,  father * 

when  she  was  interrupted. 

* You’ve  got  a light  theer.  Can’t  you  see  the  gentleman 
is  waitin’  ?’ 

Mary,  drawing  the  loose  wrapper  closely  about  her,  came 
timidly  down  the  stairs,  and  handed  a lighted  candle  to  her 
father.  The  latter,  in  his  inward  smiling  contentment  about 
his  bitterly  fought  for  and  hardly  won  victory  against  the 
Eector,  was  half  inclined  to  repent  himself  of  his  harsh 
address  to  his  child.  As  Mary  was  about  to  return  in  awk- 
ward shyness  towards  the  stairs,  her  father  caught  her  by 
the  arm — not  roughly — and  turned  her  round.  She,  expect- 
ing a renewed  scolding,  disposed  herself  for  a good  cry,  but 
for  once  Mr.  Stringer’s  face  creamed  into  a broad  smile. 

4 Thee  art  not  a bad  wench,’  he  said,  4 if  you  wouldn’t 
hirritate  me  so.  Now,  don’t  cry.  I hate  women’s  tears.’ 

Mr.  Stringer  had  intended  this  speech  as  a soothing  balm 
upon  his  daughter’s  wounded  feelings.  He  thought  himself 
extremely  kind  and  loving,  but  to  Mary  it  sounded  just  a 
little  more  harsh  by  reason  of  its  pretended  jocularity. 

4 I’m  not  crying,  father,’  she  replied  awkwardly ; and 
again  trying  to  pull  her  wrapper  closer  round  her,  she 
dropped  a folded  piece  of  paper,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Mr.  Cornelius’s  last  epistle,  which  she  had  treasured  all  the 
while  in  her  hand. 

No  one  would  have  given  Mr.  Stringer  credit  for  the  agility 
which  he  displayed,  for  he  pounced  upon  the  piece  of  paper 
like  a hawk  upon  a singing  bird,  and  unfolded  it,  and  pro-; 
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ceeded  to  read  it,  whilst  Mary,  with  a white  face,  stood 
tremblingly  by. 

4 Oh,  it’s  Mr.  Badger  what  writes  to  thee  !’  he  hissed. 

4 Yes,  father/  she  replied  tearfully. 

4 Go  to  bed !’  he  cried,  with  an  alarming  quiet  in  his 
voice.  4 111  talk  to  you  in  the  morning,  my  girl.  I’ll  badger 
Mr.  Badger  an’  you,  both.  If  I don’t,  my  name  ain’t  Isaac 
Stringer/ 

4 I hope  you’ll  excuse  me,  sir/  he  said,  when  the  girl  had 
left  the  room  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break ; 4 but 
there’s  a young  jackanapes — a rascal,  as  is  trying  to  play 
ducks  an’  drakes  with  my  girl’s  reputation,  and  to-morrow 
morning  I’ll  wallop  the  pair  of  ’em.  I ain’t  going  to  have 
no  snakes  crawling  about  my  parlour  a-tempting  my  daughter 
to  sin  an’  shame.’ 

White  simply  nodded  with  a ^veil-bred  uninterestedness. 
Stringer’s  manner  and  whole  proceeding  had  proved  pecu- 
liarly offensive  to  the  old  scholar,  and  he  desired  simply  to 
fulfil  his  errand  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  wash  his 
hands  of  the  whole  business — of  Mr.  Stringer,  his  foibles, 
and  his  surroundings. 

4 If  you  will  permit  me/  the  old  gentleman  said,  4 1 will 
go  to  bed.  I am  very  tired,  and  I wish  to  get  away  early 
in  the  morning.’ 

4 Might  I be  hashing  too  much,  sir,’  Mr.  Stringer 
demanded,  4 if  I was  to  beg  of  you  to  write  out  your 
certifiket  to-night,  that  this  book’s  a forgery  ?’ 

4 If  you  particularly  wish  it  I’ll  do  so,’  Mr.  White  replied 
fatiguedly.  4 It  will  not  be  necessary  then  for  me  to  see 
you  in  the  morning.’ 

Mr.  Stringer’s  head  and  skin  both  were  too  thick  to  be 
touched  by  the  intended  acerbity  of  the  remark. 

4 It  wTould  oblige  me,’  he  answered ; and  fetching  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  he  laid  them  and  the  Bible  on  the  table. 

The  expert  glanced  for  a few  moments  at  the  book,  and 
turned  over  many  of  its  leaves,  one  after  the  other.  Then 
he  wrote  as  follows : 
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I The  copy  of  the  English  Bible,  edition  folio,  1568, 
commonly  known  as  the  Bishops’  Bible,  submitted  to  me 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Stringer,  of  Thorbury,  is  made  up  of  a manipu- 
lated copy  on  vellum  of  the  facsimile  published  by  Haw- 
kins. It  is  bound  in  the  restored  original  leather-covered 
boards.’ 

He  signed  the  paper,  and  handed  it  to  Stringer. 

‘ Won’t  you  say  as  it’s  a forgery  ?’  the  latter  exclaimed  in 
disappointment. 

‘ I have  given  a proper  and  formal  description  of  the  state 
of  the  book,  of  its  origin  and  contents.  It  answers  all 
possible  questions.’ 

4 But  surely  it’s  either  a forgery  or  it  ain’t,’  Mr.  Stringer 
insisted.  4 Can’t  you  say  plain  and  straightforward  if  it’s  a 
good  book  or  a bad  book  ? That’s  what  I’m  a-paying  my 
money  for,  ain’t  I ?’ 

I I have  said  all  I intend  to  say,  and  all  that  need  be 
said,’  the  old  man  answered  with  dignity;  ‘ and  now,  sir,  I 
wish  you  good-night.’ 

Stringer  sat  and  looked  after  the  expert  as  the  latter  dis- 
appeared through  the  doorway,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
indignation  and  amazement.  The  old  scholar’s  manner 
forbade  open  signs  of  resentment,  but  the  fact  remained, 
nevertheless,  that  he,  Isaac  Stringer,  had  been  openly  defied 
and  rebuked.  Was  his  triumph  to  be  embittered,  after  all, 
and  was  he  to  taste  a portion  of  the  cup  of  gall  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  adversary  ? He  turned  the  document  over  and 
over  again,  he  read  it  and  re-read  it ; but  both  its  wording 
and  its  meaning  might  just  as  well  have  been  expressed  in 
Chaldean  for  all  the  light  they  threw  for  him  upon  the 
subject  he  desired  to  be  cleared  up. 

4 He  said  as  it  is  a forgery,’  he  argued  with  himself ; ‘ and 
I suppose  that’s  w7hat  he  means  by  all  this  outlandish  lingo. 
What’s  he  got  to  be  writing  in  a language  that  a man  can’t 
understand  ? Henglish  is  good  enough  for  me.  I wish  I did 
know  what  he  says,’  he  added,  holding  the  document  at 
arm’s  length,  and  looking  at  it  thus,  as  if  thereby  he  would 
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be  better  able  to  read  it.  ‘ I know  what  I’ll  do  : I’ll  go  and 
get  the  Squire  to  translate  it  for  me.’ 

He  placed  the  certificate  inside  the  book,  and  closed  the 
heavy  cover  with  a bang. 

Just  for  one  moment  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind, 
‘ If  the  book  is  a forgery,  why  did  the  Eector  go  and  fetch 
it  out  of  the  fire  ?’  and  a half-confused  picture  formed  itself 
before  his  eyes,  just  behind  the  yellow  flare  of  the  tallow 
candle,  out  of  a tiny  wreathlet  of  smoke  emitted  by  the 
flame.  Mr.  Stringer  was  not  an  imaginative  man — in  fact, 
a being  more  wooden-minded  and  practically  prosaic  could 
not  well  be  found — but  somehow  or  other  that  grayish 
cloudlet  grew  into  a hazy  veil,  which  in  its  turn  lifted,  and 
he  could  see  the  Eector’s  face,  the  Sector’s  eyes  as  they 
had  looked  upon  him,  full  of  outraged  dignity,  of  withering 
majesty,  the  moment  before  that  appalling  venture  for  the 
rescue  of  the  book.  He  remembered  the  feeling  of  awe  and 
amazement  which  had  struck  him  at  the  time,  only  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  self-satisfaction  of  his  vindicated  purpose. 

Now,  Stringer  was  neither  a bad,  nor  a really  uncharitable, 
nor  a really  vindictive  man  at  heart ; he  was  simply  pig- 
headed, and  having  once  caught  hold  of  anything,  he  stuck 
to  it  with  bull-dog  tenacity.  Had  he  begun  by  liking  the 
Eector,  he  would  have  defended  him  with  as  much  un- 
reasoning obstinacy  as  he  now  expended  in  attacking  him, 
and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  felt  just  a little  qualm  lest 
Dr.  Hay  was  not  so  black  as  he  himself  desired  to  paint 
him.  That  walk  into  the  fire  staggered  Mr.  Stringer,  but 
here  again  the  churchwarden’s  solatium  omnium  appeared 
with  all  its  comfort. 

4 What’s  the  good  of  harguing,’  Mr.  Stringer  said  in  self- 
converse. 4 I’ve  got  to  do  my  dewty.’ 

That  word  brought  to  him  the  sense  of  another  function 
he  had  promised  to  perform  in  the  morning,  that  of  4 wal- 
loping ’ Mr.  Badger  and  Mary. 

He  took  the  Bible,  with  the  document  enclosed,  and 
locked  it  up  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  sideboard.  Then 
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lie  sat  himself  down  by  the  round  centre-table,  and  taking  his 
spectacles  this  time,  set  to  work  to  read  Mr.  Badger’s  effusion. 
Work  it  was,  for  Mr.  Badger’s  handwriting  was  of  that  com- 
plicated and  erratic  kind  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
absences  from  school.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Cornelius 
had  chosen  an  ink  which  made  an  impudent  pretence  of  being 
violet.  This  he  had  intended  as  a sort  of  underlining  to  his 
amatory  expressions.  The  ink,  however,  failed  ignominiously 
in  looking  like  anything  but  a dirty  gray,  and  what  with 
the  bad  light,  the  faint  ink,  and  the  barely  legible  writing, 
Mr.  Stringer’s  eyes  and  temper  were  both  tried  sorely. 

‘ Most  honoured  and  adored  Miss/  commenced  Mr. 
Cornelius,  4 1 should  have  written  before  again  if  I had  not 
been  afraid  that  your  respected  father  might  find  it  out,  and 
object/ 

‘I’ll  “respected  father’*  him,*  growled  Mr.  Stringer, 
turning  up  an  imaginary  shirt-sleeve,  and  looking  round  an 
imaginary  stable  for  an  imaginary  horsewhip ; ‘I’ll  object 
him,  and  her  too  for  that ! So  the  hussy’s  had  a letter 
before  this  one.  They’ve  been  carrying  on  correspondence, 
they  have.* 

With  this  inspiriting  reflection  he  continued  his  perusal. 

‘ Believe  me,  most  lovely  of  her  sex,*  said  the  letter,  ‘ that 
my  intentions  is  most  honourable.’ 

‘ I’m  glad  to  hear  that,’  grunted  Mr.  Stringer. 

‘ And  if  you  was  to  allow  me  to  say  so  to  you  with  my 
own  voice,  I could  do  it  much  better  than  in  writing,  as  my 
pen  is  bad.  Therefore,  if  you  could  meet  me  at  the  stile 
by  the  Barfield  Boad  at  any  hour  to-morrow  afternoon, 
where  I will  be  waiting  for  you,  you  would  confer  a great 
favour  on  yours,  who  adores  you  until  death,  Cornelius 
Badger.’ 

‘ My  young  friend,  I will  be  there,  if  my  daughter  won’t,' 
Mr.  Stringer  exclaimed,  and  pushed  the  letter  into  his 
trousers  pocket.  The  epistle  and  its  quaint  style  had 
nothing  ludicrous  for  him.  He  never  for  one  moment  con- 
sidered that  his  own  bringing  up  of  his  daughter  ought  to 
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have  been  sufficient  warranty  against  her  falling  into  a 
snare;  but  all  her  previous  virtuous,  and  modest,  and 
maidenly  conduct  had  not  a feather’s  weight  wfith  her 
father.  He  perceived  the  attack,  and  took  its  success  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

He  went  to  bed,  rather  tired  by  the  impression  of  the 
events  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  but  a very  few 
minutes  after  his  head  had  touched  his  pillow  he  was 
snoring  loudly. 

He  woke  rather  later  than  usual,  and  having  discovered 
that  fact  on  consulting  his  watch,  he  dressed  himself  in  a 
very  bad  humour,  and  went  downstairs.  His  morning  meal 
was  laid  out,  as  was  customary,  in  the  breakfast-room ; the 
teapot  and  its  cosy  were  standing  on  the  table,  and  he  could 
hear  the  singing  of  the  kettle  on  the  kitchen  fire.  But  there 
was  an  ominous  silence  about  the  place,  a peculiar  deadness, 
an  absence  of  some  sound  or  other  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed. His  temper  grew  worse,  and  he  was  about  to  give 
vent  to  it,  when  on  his  plate,  which  stood  ready  for  him,  he 
saw  a note  addressed  to  himself  in  the  handwriting  of  his 
daughter.  A cold  sensation  crept  over  him  as  he  sat 
down  slowly,  and  with  trembling  hands  tore  open  the 
envelope. 

‘ My  dear  father,’  Mary’s  letter  said,  ‘ I have  done  no 
wrong,  believe  me,  and  never  mean  to.  You  have  been  a 
very  good  father,  but  you  are  unkind  at  times,  and  I dare 
not  face  you  this  morning.  I am  going  to  service  to  earn 
my  own  living.  Sam  can  do  the  work  of  the  house,  and 
you  can  get  old  -Susan  to  come  and  help  him.  Good-bye, 
father  dear,  and  God  bless  you  !’ 

There  were  half  a dozen  dull  round  spots  on  the  surface 
of  the  paper,  where  Mary’s  tears  had  taken  away  the  gloss. 
Stringer,  with  a vacant  stare,  unconsciously  glanced  round 
the  room.  It  looked  So  empty.  There  was  not  a sound  on 
the  stairs  or  in  the  kitchen  but  the  singing  of  the  kettle, 
lie  felt  so  lonely,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  knew 
what  the  feeling  meant.  Both  his  children  gone,  and  he 
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alone  to  pass  his  old  days  amidst  strangers.  He  could  not 
make  it  out  why  it  was,  but  he  did  not  see  quite  so  well. 
He  tried  to  look  across  the  garden,  and  he  could  not  see 
the  summer-house  which  he  knew  was  there,  and  several 
times  he  tried  to  speak  to  himself,  and  found  that  something 
prevented  him,  and  things  were  altogether  wrong  and  un- 
comfortable and  unusual.  What  had  he  done  to  deserve 
it  all  ? 

On  a sudden  he  shook  himself  together ; he  hitched  up 
his  trousers,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

* Let  her  go  !’  he  cried.  4 Let  her  go  ! Let  her  go  with 
Joseph.  I’ve  only  been  doing  my  dewty.  Let  her  go!  I 
don’t  want  to  see  her  face  again.’ 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

When  the  great  Birmingham  surgeon  called  early  on  the 
following  day  at  the  Rectory,  he  ordered,  after  a prolonged 
and  careful  examination,  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  in 
as  nearly  absolute  darkness  as  was  compatible  with  his 
necessities.  On  descending  to  the  dining-room  he  scribbled 
a telegram  to  a famous  London  oculist,  begging  the  latter  to 
spare  the  time  to  meet  him  at  Thorbury  Rectory  on  the 
following  day.  He  handed  the  telegram  to  the  servant  for 
transmission  to  the  office. 

Mrs.  Hay  and  Ophelia  stood  by,  trembling. 

4 There  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  my  husband’s 
eyesight,  is  there,  doctor  ?’  Mrs.  Hay  asked  in  an  anguished 
voice. 

4 Don’t  distress  yourself,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hay,’  the  surgeon 
replied.  4 In  cases  like  this  I always  prefer  a specialist’s 
advice.  There  are  grave  reasons  for  careful  treatment,  and 
for  obtaining  the  best  opinion  that  can  be  had  for  love  or 
money,  and  I will  see  that  Dr.  Hay  has  both.’ 

The  surgeon’s  deliberate  utterance  brought  but  cold  com- 
fort to  their  sorrowing  hearts.  The  doctor’s  words,  his 
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precautions,  the  surroundings  which  he  prescribed  for  the 
sufferer,  all  pointed  towards  danger,  serious  danger,  for  the 
Eector’s  eyesight. 

Dr.  Hay  bore  his  tortures  uncomplainingly.  His  wife  sat 
by  his  bedside  in  the  darkness,  and  in  the  adjoining  room 
Ophelia  shared  her  aunt’s  sorrows.  Neither  of  the  ladies 
had  understood,  or  could  understand,  the  reason  of  Dr.  Hay’s 
act.  Neither  of  them,  in  their  supreme  confidence  in  his 
goodness  and  calm  judgment,  had  as  yet  asked  a question 
about  it.  But  somehow  or  other  the  news  reached  the 
kitchen,  and  thence  extended  to  the  servants’  hail,  and  from 
there  travelled  to  the  upper  rooms,  that  Stringer  had  accused 
the  Eector  of  having  done  something  that  was  unlawful,  and 
that  Dr.  Hay,  to  prove  the  justice  of  his  case,  had  walked 
into  the  fire,  and  brought  out  the  Holy  Book.  To  Mrs.  Hay 
and  Ophelia  the  report  seemed  neither  unreasonable  nor 
unlikely,  and  they  accepted  it  as  probably  the  correct  version 
of  the  case.  Both  knew  that  the  pig-headed  warden  of 
Thorbury  Church  was  capable  of  going  to  extremes  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Eector,  and  of  course  they  were  equally 
sure  their  husband  and  uncle  was  absolutely  guiltless  of  any 
charge  his  obstinate  enemy  might  bring  against  him. 

Mrs.  Hay  and  Ophelia  were  discussing  the  report  which 
had  reached  them  by  way  of  the  servants’  quarters,  when  a 
card  was  handed  to  the  Eector’s  wife,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, * Martin  White,  M.A.’ 

On  descending  to  the  drawing-room  they  found  the  old 
scholar,  who  disconsolately  asked  after  Dr.  Hay’s  condition. 

‘ I am  afraid,  my  dear  ladies,’  he  said,  ‘ that  I have  to  add 
to  your  troubles ; but  I should  not  only  be  neglecting  my 
duty,  but  also  be  acting  in  anything  but  a kindly  spirit  to- 
wards Dr.  Hay,  if  I forbore  from  communicating  to  you 
what  has  come  to  my  knowledge.’ 

‘ Your  preamble  makes  me  tremble  about  what  is  to  follow,’ 
said  Mrs.  Hay  anxiously. 

‘ You  must  be  prepared  for  something  serious,’  Mr.  White 
continued;  ‘ but  even  at  the  present  moment  I have  no  doubt 
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that,  as  far  as  Dr.  Hay  is  concerned,  a perfect  explanation 
will  be  readily  forthcoming.’ 

Mrs,  Hay’s  face  turned  pale. 

4 Go  on,  sir;  go  on,  sir,’  she  whispered. 

4 1 had  occasion,’  the  old  man  said,  4 some  years  ago,  to 
examine  the  Bishops’  Bible  of  your  husband’s  church.  I 
found  it  an  extremely  valuable  and  unusually  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  rare  book.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Isaac 
Stringer  ’ — a perceptible  tremor  ran  through  Mrs.  Hay’s 
frame  at  the  mention  of  the  name — 4 wrote  to  the  firm  in 
London  who  employ  me,  for  an  expert  opinion  about  the 
condition  of  that  same  Bible.  You  are  not  unwell,  madam, 
I hope  ?’ 

4 No,  no ; pray  continue,’  the  poor  lady  answered. 

4 1 am  afraid  my  recital  is  trying  to  you,’  Mr.  White  said; 

4 but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is  your  right  to  know,  and 
my  duty  to  tell  you.  The  Bishops’  Bible  was  again  placed 
in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Stringer  after  your  husband  had  rescued 
it  from  the  fire,  and  I find  it  to  be  a clever  but  worthless 
forgery.’ 

Mrs.  Hay  and  Ophelia  both  rose  in  terror  at  the  words. 

4 Those  men  ! Those  wicked  men  !’  Mrs.  Hay  exclaimed, 
wringing  her  hands.  4 They  have  stolen  the  old  book,  and 

put  this  in  its  place,  and ’ She  turned  with  ghastly 

open  eyes  and  heaving  bosom  towards  the  old  man,  whilst 
her  tears  flowed  fast.  4 Merciful  Father!’  she  exclaimed. 
4 1 see  it  all  now.  That  terrible  man  says  my  poor  Denis 
has  had  a hand  in  it.  May  Heaven  forgive  him  for  the 
abominable  thought !’ 

4 I cannot  conceal  from  you,’  said  the  old  gentleman 
quietly,  4 that  Mr.  Stringer  does  charge  your  husband  with 
complicity  in  the  affair.’ 

4 What  an  outrage  !’  exclaimed  Ophelia.  4 What  a wicked, 
dastardly  outrage !’ 

4 Deflections  of  this  kind  may  ease  your  minds  for  the 
moment,’  the  old  scholar  insisted  kindly ; 4 but  they  will 
pot  aid  us  in  mending  matters.  You  mentioned  somebody 
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just  now — some  men — and  I gather  from  your  remarks  that 
they  had  something  to  do  with  the  book.  Believe  me,  you 
have  my  heartiest  sympathy  in  this  business,  and  you  can 
command  such  aid  as  I can  give  you  to  the  fullest  of  my 
power.  Who  are  the  men  you  spoke  of  just  now,  and  what 
is  their  connection  with  the  matter  ?’ 

4 My  husband  engaged  them  to  restore  the  book/  Mrs. 
Hay  answered.  4 The  cover  was  broken,  and  the  leaves 
were  loose  and  soiled  here  and  there,  and  a gentleman  who 
came  from  London  persuaded  poor  Denis  to  engage  them. 
One  was  a Scotchman,  the  other  a German/ 

4 Thank  you / Mr.  White  interrupted.  4 That  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose.  I know  the  pair,  and  have  for  some  time 
past  suspected  them.  Their  names  are  Reinemann  and 
MacWraith.  The  case  is  quite  clear  to  me  now,  and  I 
hope  to  make  it  clear  to  all  concerned  before  I have  done 
with  it.  Have  no  fear  now,  my  dear  madam/  he  said, 
rising.  4 1 have  a great  deal  of  experience  in  the  book 
business,  and  whilst  rendering  you  and  your  husband  a 
service  wdiich  is  due  to  you  both,  I hope  to  rid  the  com- 
munity of  a pair  of  rascals  who  have  long  been  preying 
upon  it.  I return  to  London  by  the  next  train,  and  the 
first  cab  that  I can  find  shall  take  me  to  Cholmondeley 
Rents,  Chancery  Lane.  By  to-morrow  morning  at  latest 
you  shall  know  the  result  of  my  interview  with  Messieurs 
Reinemann  and  MacWraith/ 

The  pressure  of  a soft  hand  and  a tearful  glance  thanked 
the  old  gentleman.  His  dignified  and  self-assured  manner 
had  carried  such  conviction  with  it,  that  Mrs.  Hay,  with 
all  that  additional  trouble  on  her  heart,  felt  actually  lighter 
and  happier  in  being  aware  of  it. 

Whilst  the  Rectory  was  thus  sorrowfully  disturbed,  a 
crowd  of  gaping  villagers  surrounded  the  smouldering  ruins 
of  their  parish  church.  The  old  Tudor  walls  stood  there 
still,  roofless  and  windowless,  hollow  shells  of  the  destruc- 
tion within.  The  surplices  that  had  angered  Mr,  Stringer 
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so  sorely  were  gone,  of  course,  and  with  them  the  presses 
which  had  contained  them.  Tiny  columns  of  smoke  curled 
from  the  heap  of  cinders,  and  the  whole  of  God’s  acre  and 
the  road  beyond  the  gate  was  strewed  and  blackened  with 
extinguished  embers.  The  village  folk  stood  by,  half  surlily, 
half  awe-stricken.  Something  had  happened  which  they 
could  not  understand.  There  were  those  among  them,  of 
course,  who  were  deeply  dyed  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
Stringer  faction,  and  who  traced  the  whole  of  this  mis- 
fortune to  what,  in  their  minds,  was  the  fons  et  origo  of  it 
all — the  return  to  Papistry  of  the  Established  Church’s 
minister.  But  by  far  the  larger  number  among  the  little 
crowd  listened  to  these  perorations  with  about  the  intelli- 
gence and  appreciation  exhibited  by  a wooden  doll  that  is 
addressed  by  a child.  The  whole  business  was  a mix  up  of 
Bector,  and  churchwarden,  and  Bible,  and  church,  and  fire, 
and  real  book,  and  wrong  book,  which  was  sorely  perplexing 
to  their  dull  minds.  Somebody  had  changed  something,  and 
the  fire  was  the  result — that  was  as  far  as  most  of  them  got, 
until,  by  sheer  dint  of  hammering  repetition,  the  opposition 
faction  had  made  themselves  understood  so  far  as  to  convey 
to  the  must  sluggish  of  them  all  that  the  Eector  was  even 
blacker  than  he  had  been  painted. 

Little  knots  of  men  and  women  were  scattered  over  the 
churchyard  and  the  road  outside,  and  amongst  these  a town 
gentleman,  no  less  a person  than  Mr.  Cornelius  Badger, 
moved  in  all  the  glory  of  his  sham  jewellery.  He  had  the 
whole  history  of  the  affair  at  his  fingers’  ends.  Looking 
upon  himself  as  a possible  future  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Stringer,  he  naturally  espoused  the  latter’s  cause.  He  was 
holding  forth  to  one  and  sundry  in  his  most  eloquent  style, 
when  he  found  himself  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  lo  and 
behold  ! on  turning  round,  there  stood  before  him  the  burly 
and  awe-inspiring  form  of  Mr.  Stringer  himself. 

Mr.  Stringer  was  pale.  His  small  hat  was  set  firmly  on 
his  big  head,  his  lips  were  bloodless,  his  teeth  hard  set,  and 
there  was  a general  air  of  quiet  deternunatiou  about  h;s 
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rotund  face  which  made  Mr.  Cornelius  Badger  feel  altogether 
uncomfortable.  Mr.  Badger  noticed,  with  only  half-assured 
satisfaction,  that  the  father  of  his  lady-love  carried  no  horse- 
whip or  other  instrument  of  convenient  torture  with  him. 
He  suspected  not  for  a moment  that  his  epistle  had  been 
perused  by  the  parental  eye.  He  therefore  took  a little 
courage,  and,  although  his  heart  went  pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat, 
his  limbs  shook  somewhat  less,  and  he  felt  himself  prepared 
for  nearly  any  emergency. 

4 I’m  very  much  obliged  to  thee,  young  man,’  Mr.  Stringer 
commenced,  with  threatening  quiet,  4 for  taking  the  trouble 
to  speak  up  for  me.  I say  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  thee, 
because  that  about  squares  that  matter;  but  I’ve  got  a word 
or  two  to  say  to  you  on  the  quiet,  and,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
I’ll  say  it  to  you  now.  Who  give  you  permission  to  write 
to  my  Mary  ?’ 

The  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  Mr.  Badger’s  feet. 

4 I’m  very  sorry,  sir,’  he  stammered. 

4 Sorry  be  hanged !’  Mr.  Stringer  rejoined.  4 Who  give 
you  permission  ?’ 

A small  rat,  previous  to  being  eaten  by  a cat,  and  when 
being  played  with  by  his  relentless  enemy,  could  not  feel 
more  frightened  than  Mr.  Badger  under  the  threatening  eye 
of  the  irate  churchwarden.  He  fairly  gasped. 

4 1 thought,  sir,’  was  his  reply,  4 as  Miss  Stringer,  sir,  if 
you  please,  sir,  and  you,  sir ’ 

4 Leave  me  out  of  the  business,  young  man,’  Mr.  Stringer 
protested.  4 Who  give  a young  scamp  like  you,  as  come 
from  nowhere,  and  as  had  nothing  to  recommend  him,  per- 
mission to  write  to  a respectable  girl — a respectable  girl,  I 
said — with  a blameless  character,  and  never  known  to  hen- 
courage  a hunprincipled  young  man  ?’ 

Quite  a crowd  of  listeners  had  surrounded  the  pair  by 
that  time. 

Mr.  Stringer  was  having  a row  with  somebody,  and  that 
was  always  attractive  sport  to  the  young  and  old  population 
of  the  village. 
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‘ Well,  sir,  I don’t  know,  sir,’  Mr.  Badger  replied  faintly. 

‘You  don’t  know!’  sneered  Mr.  Stringer.  ‘Of  course 
you  don’t  know.  You’re  not  likely  to  know.  It’s  young 
scoundrels  like  you  as  brings  desolation  into  Christian 
homes,  and  takes  unsuspecting  girls  from  their  fathers ; 
but  you’re  not  going  to  get  so  fur  this  time,  Mr.  Badger. 
My  Mary’s  gone,  and  I don’t  care  what  becomes  of  her. 
I’ve  done  with  her — but ’ 

Mr.  Badger  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  With  a swift 
push  of  one  elbow  he  sent  a yokel  who  was  standing  by  his 
side  sprawling,  an  elderly  woman  experienced  a similar  fate, 
and  Mr.  Cornelius  was  speeding  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him  towards  the  village,  pursued  by  a small  crowd  of 
boys  and  men,  who  had  heard  in  Mr.  Stringer’s  speech 
sufficient  warrant  for  a personal  attack  on  the  young  man 
from  town. 

Mr.  Badger  was  in  a small  way  quite  a bruiser.  He  was 
young,  active,  and  not  overburdened  with  flesh.  Freed  from 
the  overawing  presence  of  his  possible  father-in-law,  he  hit 
out  right  and  left,  and  sent  two  or  three  of  his  aggressors 
flying  into  the  dust  of  the  road.  The  combat  was  too 
unequal,  however,  to  be  lengthy  or  undecided.  Mr.  Stringer, 
on  coming  up  with  Mr.  Badger,  beamed  with  satisfaction. 
There  stood  the  graceless  young  man,  a perfect  wreck  of 
destroyed  grotesque  finery — his  coat  torn,  his  hat,  his  cravat, 
and  shirt  nearly  dragged  from  his  body,  all  his  clothing 
stained  with  dust  and  dirt,  his  hair  dishevelled,  and  his  face 
besmeared  with  blood. 

‘ You’ll  write  again  to  a respectable  young  girl,  will  you?’ 
Mr.  Stringer  exclaimed ; ‘ and  the  next  time  you’ll  know 
what’ll  come  to  you.  Let  me  give  you  one  bit  of  advice, 
young  man.  You  get  out  of  this  village  as  quick  as  your 
legs  can  carry  you,  or  you’ll  see  what  can  happen  to  you.* 

Sufficient  had  already  happened  to  Mr.  Badger  to  im- 
press him  with  a sense  of  the  advisability  of  leaving  the 
neighbourhood.  . He  scowled  furiously  out  of  his  battered 
eyes  upon  the  burly  originator  of  his  troubles,  but  dared 
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utter  no  threat,  nor  even  hint  at  intended  revenge.  The 
villagers  were  still  there  ready  to  spring  at  him  like  hounds 
loosened  from  the  leash.  The  name  of  Mary  Stringer  was 
a household  word  amongst  them,  as  the  impersonation  of  all 
that  was  good  and  homely  and  lovable  in  a young  girl. 
They  had  all  known  her  from  childhood,  and  they  gleaned 
from  Stringer’s  words  that  this  young  man  had  at  least 
intended  to  bring  her  to  destruction.  Their  fingers  itched 
to  fly  at  his  throat  again,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
some  of  them  could  persuade  themselves  to  allow  Mr. 
Badger  to  slink  away  like  a whipped  cur. 

Now,  had  this  retribution  not  overtaken  Mr.  Badger,  it  is 
more  than  likely  he  would  have  remained  in  the  village 
some  considerable  time  logger,  awaiting  a reply  to  his  letter 
to  Mary.  As  it  was,  he  changed  his  clothing,  restored  his 
disordered  appearance  as  much  as  possible  to  its  wonted 
gloss,  and  shook  the  dust  of  the  village  of  Thorbury  from 
his  feet.  The  very  next  train  took  him  on  his  road  to 
London.  At  Birmingham  a young  lady,  who  had  been 
waiting  on  the  platform,  having  arrived  by  a previous  local 
train,  took  a seat  in  the  compartment  next  to  that  occupied 
by  Mr.  Badger. 

The  young  Lothario  had  been  severely  bruised  in  his 
contest  with  the  villagers.  His  hurts,  although  not  very 
apparent,  caused  him  considerable  pain.  He  gazed  list- 
lessly out  into  the  great  tumult  of  the  busy  station,  and  the 
young  lady  who  stepped  into  the  next  compartment  would 
have  passed  on  her  way  unnoticed  had  she  not  asked  the 
guard  a commonplace  question. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  rang  through  Mr.  Badger.  It 
electrified  him,  and  left  him  speechless  for  the  moment. 
The  young  lady  was  Mary  Stringer. 

The  whistle  sounded,  and  the  train  moved  away — and 
Mr.  Badger  was  relieved  and  gladdened  by  the  thought  that 
she  for  whom  he  had  suffered  so  much  was  so  near  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  train  which  stopped  at  Birmingham  on  its  road  to 
London,  carrying  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Badger  and 
Miss  Mary  Stringer,  had  a third  passenger  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  our  story — namely,  Mr.  Martin  White.  The 
old  scholar  had  sent  a telegraphic  despatch  to  London,  and 
had  just  returned  to  the  platform,  when  he  heard  his  name 
called  by  a gentleman  standing  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
carriages  of  the  local  train  proceeding  northward. 

‘Oh,  Saint  Sauveur,’  he  said  ‘it  is  you.  Let  me  see. 
Surely  you  live  at  Thorbury  T 

‘ Yes,’  replied  the  organist,  ‘ I am  going  back.  I have  been 
away  for  a few  days,  and  would  have  been  absent  for 
another  week,  but  there  has  been  a fire  in  the  church,  and 
my  friend  Dr.  Hay  is  injured.’ 

‘ I have  just  come  from  there,’  White  rejoined,  ‘ and  I am 
running  back  to  London  on  Dr.  Hay’s  business.’ 

‘ You  have  seen  him?’  Saint  Sauveur  asked.  ‘ There  is 
nothing  very  serious,  I hope  ?’ 

‘ I am  not  referring  to  the  Doctor’s  bodily  condition — -that 
is  bad  enough,  I’m  afraid — but  he  is  in  very  good  hands. 
Another  matter  of  great  importance  has  occurred.  Of 
course  you  know  all  about  the  old  Bishops’  Bible  ?’ 

‘ Yes,’  Saint  Sauveur  answered  eagerly.  ‘ Dr.  Hay  had  it 
restored  only  lately.  Your  manner  alarms  me,  White! 
There’s  nothing  wrong,  I trust.’ 

‘ My  dear  boy,’  said  the  expert,  ‘ the  book  that  was  last 
night  put  in  my  hands  is  not  the  restored  original.  It  is,  to 
use  a trade  term,  a faked  facsimile.  A dastardly  fraud  has 
been  committed,  and  there  is  a pig-headed  fool  in  the  village 
who  insists  upon  dragging  the  name  of  our  friend  Dr.  Hay 
into  the  charge.’ 

‘ Mr.  Stringer,  I suppose?’  Saint  Sauveur  exclaimed, 

‘ The  same,’  White  replied.  ‘ He  says  he  is  sure  Dr,  Hay 
sold  the  old  book,  and  had  the  imitation  put  in  its  place,’ 
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* But  the  man  is  mad ! He  must  be  mad  V cried  the 
Frenchman.  ‘ He  is  more  than  mad : he  is  wicked.  I 
never  thought  he  would  carry  his  spite  so  far.  What  can 
be  done?  Those  men  must  have  changed  the  book.  I 
suppose  they  can  be  found.’ 

‘ I am  just  going  to  London  for  the  very  purpose  of 
fathoming  this  matter,  and  one  of  the  first  calls  I shall 
make  will  be  upon  Messieurs  Beinemann  and  MacWraith.’ 

The  bell  for  the  departure  of  the  down  express  sounded 
at  that  moment. 

4 I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,’  Saint  Sauveur  said  excitedly. 
* I can  be  of  no  substantial  service  in  Thorbury,  and  I might 
aid  you  considerably  in  London.  I’ll  run  back  to  town 
with  you.’ 

After  a few  words  of  explanation  to  the  guard,  Saint 
Sauveur’s  small  luggage  was  transferred  to  the  first-class 
compartment  w7hich  White  alone  had  previously  occupied. 

As  the  train  was  speeding  Londonwards,  the  old  expert 
opened  his  satchel,  and  produced  from  it  quite  a little  pile  of 
catalogues,  lists  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  small  publi- 
cations issued  by  the  book  trade.  From  these  he  selected  a 
leaflet  of  four  pages,  which  he  handed  to  Saint  Sauveur. 

It  was  headed  * William  Hawkins  ’ List  of  Photo-litho- 
graphic Facsimiles  of  Bare  English  Bibles,  Psalters,  etc.’ 

‘ There  you  will  find,'  Mr.  White  said,  pointing  to  a place 
on  the  second  page,  ‘ the  publication  which  the  blackguards 
used  to  make  up  the  book  at  Thorbury.  You  see  that  six 
copies  on  vellum  are  advertised  for  sale,  and  at  the  office  in 
Great  Queen  Street  they  will  be  able  to  tell  us  to  whom 
each  copy  was  sold,  and  we  will  thus  be  able  to  trace  the 
fraud  home.’ 

‘ Of  course  we  will,’  Saint  Sauveur  cried  gleefully.  * I 
suppose  the  rascals  never  dreamed  that  an  expert  would 
examine  their  book.  Not  many  connoisseurs  of  bibliographic 
treasures  come  to  the  little  village.’ 

The  journey  to  London  proved  an  anxious  period  to  Saint 
Sauveur,  and  he  barely  gave  his  companion  time  to  call  at 
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his  lodgings  to  leave  his  bag,  before  they  were  speeding  as 
fast  as  a hansom  could  carry  them  towards  Great  Queen 
Street. 

Over  the  broad  doorway  of  a time-stained,  sombre-looking 
building  in  that  dingy  thoroughfare,  the  word  4 Hawkins  * 
shone  in  gilt  letters  from  a black  board. 

If  Mr.  White  and  Saint  Sauveur  had  not  been  so  deeply 
occupied  by  the  momentary  excitement  of  the  business  in 
hand,  they  might  have  seen,  as  they  passed  through  the 
gateway  into  the  courtyard  where  the  office  was  situated,  a 
gentleman  in  shining  black  broadcloth,  with  sandy  hair,  and 
close  cropped  beard  and  whiskers,  who  was  standing  in  a 
dark  corner  next  to  a staircase,  having  darted  there  the 
moment  he  saw  White  and  Saint  Sauveur  alight. 

4 Ma  gracious/ the  black  broadclothed  gentleman  exclaimed 
when  the  two  had  passed  him.  4 Ah’m  a wee  bet  just  in 
time.  Saint  Sauveur  and  White  ! They’ve  found  out  it’s  a 
fake,  and  White  will  want  to  know  who  bought  the 
facsemele.  They’ll  just  have  a little  trouble  to  find  that 
out.  Ah’d  better  go  and  tell  Beinemann.’ 

With  that  be  slunk  away,  and  was  soon  lost  amid  the 
busy  crowd  of  passers  who  thronged  the  street. 

The  expert  was  well  known  in  the  office,  and  was 
immediately  ushered  into  the  manager’s  private  room.  The 
latter,  a smooth-faced,  elderly  gentleman,  soft  and  quiet  in 
manner  and  speech,  in  compliance  with  White’s  request, 
sent  for  the  register  of  sales.  A big  ponderous  volume  was 
brought. 

4 We  have  sold  four  copies  on  vellum/  the  smooth-faced 
gentleman  said,  on  turning  down  one  of  the  leaves.  4 One 
to  the  Liverpool  Library,  one  to  Mr.  Quaritch,  one  to  Mr. 
Anderton  of  New  York,  and  one  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Denis  Hay.’ 

At  the  mention  of  that  name  Saint  Sauveur  and  White 
stood  aghast,  and  neither  of  them  seemed  possessed  of 
speech. 

4 Dr.  Hay!  Dr.  Hay!’  Saint  Sauveur  burst  out  at  last, 
1 Why,  it’s  impossible  1* 
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He  looked  from  White  to  the  manager,  and  from  the 
manager  to  White,  as  if  he  were  possessed  by  some  horrid 
dream.  He  held  on  to  the  chair  for  a moment,  and,  gasp- 
ing, sank  into  the  seat. 

* There  is  something  very  wrong  about  this  transaction,’ 
White  said  very  quietly,  ‘ and  I want  you  to  give  me  all 
your  attention.  I am  as  certain  as  a man  can  be  who  has 
no  absolute  proof,  that  Dr.  Hay  did  not  buy  this  book.’ 

‘ My  dear  sir,’  the  manager  exclaimed,  * what  interest 
have  we  in  entering  Dr.  Hay’s  name  if  it  was  not  given  to 
us  as  the  purchaser  ?’ 

‘ May  I look  at  the  entry  ?’  White  asked  pointedly,  whilst 
Saint  Sauveur,  with  a face  pale  and  anxious,  followed  his 
movement  as  if  barely  awake. 

The  manager,  for  reply,  swung  round  the  big  volume,  so 
that  the  columns  faced  Mr.  White. 

‘ In  whose  handwriting  is  that  entry  ?’  the  expert  de- 
manded. 

The  manager,  looking  at  the  writing  through  his  eye- 
glasses, replied : 

‘ It  is  the  writing  of  one  of  our  principal  clerks.’  He 
stepped  to  the  door  of  the  glass  partition  which  divided  his 
room  from  the  outer  office.  ‘ Please  come  in  here,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,’  he  called  to  a young  man  in  the  outer  office.  'I 
want  you  to  explain  something.  Look  at  that  entry — the 
last  one — of  the  1568  Bibles  on  vellum,’  he  said,  when  the 
young  man  had  entered.  ‘ That  is  your  writing,  is  it  not  ?’ 

4 Yes,  sir,’  the  clerk  replied. 

* Was  the  book  ordered  by  letter,  or  how  ?’  the  manager 
inquired. 

The  young  man  examined  the  entry,  and  replied  sharply : 

‘ No.  It  was  sold  across  the  counter.  You  see  the  little 
C before  the  entry,  which  means  “ cash.”  ’ 

Both  Saint  Sauveur  and  White  had  been  listening  atten- 
tively. 

‘ Can  you  describe  the  person  who  bought  the  book  ?’ 

Saint  Sauveur  asked  in  a troubled  voice, 
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4 I have  no  particular  memory  of  the  transaction/  the 
clerk  answered. 

4 Do  you  remember  at  all  how  you  came  to  enter  it  to  Dr. 
Hay  ?’  the  manager  inquired. 

‘ I will  ask  Charles/  the  clerk  replied.  4 He  took  the 
money,  and  may  have  a better  recollection  of  the  business 
than  1/ 

The  clerk  stepped  into  the  outer  office,  and  the  seconds 
appeared  years  to  Saint  Sauveur  before  he  returned. 

4 Charles  remembers  the  circumstance  perfectly/  the 
young  man  said  when  he  re-entered  the  room,  4 although  he 
does  not  remember  the  actual  person.  It  was  an  ordinary 
messenger,  and  on  Charles  asking  him  to  whom  the  invoice 
was  to  be  made  out,  he  gave  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hay’s  name  and 
address/ 

4 That  is  all  you  can  tell  us  about  the  matter  ?*  Saint 
Sauveur  asked  disconsolately. 

4 1 don’t  know  what  else  I can  tell  you,  sir,’  the  clerk 
answered,  and  left  the  room. 

4 We  have  found  but  poor  consolation  here,’  Saint  Sauveur 
said  when  they  were  in  the  street  again.  4 This  but  makes 
the  matter  worse.’ 

4 That  is  MacWraith’s  trick,  I’ll  bet/  said  White. 

4 Eeinemann  is  neither  cunning  enough  nor  clever  enough 
for  such  a dodge.  We  must  treat  the  serpents  after  their 
own  fashion.  Of  course,  it  was  absurdly  impossible 
for  them  to  substitute  a forgery  for  the  real  book  with- 
out possessing  themselves  of  a ready-made  imitation, 
and,  unfortunately,  in  Hawkins’  list  they  found  one  of 
these.  We  must  pretend  to  be  totally  unaware  of  this 
purchase  of  theirs,  and  the  use  they  made  of  Dr.  Hay’s 
name/ 

Cholmondeley  Dents  is  a narrow  passage  leading  from 
Lincoln’s  Inn  to  Chancery  Lane.  It  is  composed  of  about 
twenty  tumble-down,  ill-iooking  buildings,  often  with  dingy, 
unclean,  paper-mended  windows,  and  principally  occupied 
by  law-stationers,  law-writers,  lithographers,  brokers,  and 
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other  dependents  of  the  law  courts,  with  the  inevitable 
disreputable-looking  coffee-house  and  the  equally  inevitable 
worse-looking  beershop  at  either  end. 

The  ground-floor  of  one  of  these  houses  was  occupied  by 
an  office,  on  the  white  stippled  window  of  which  appeared, 
in  large  black  letters,  the  name  * L.  Reinemann,*  and,  much 
smaller,  underneath,  the  word  * Mac  Wraith/  The  entrance 
to  the  office  was  by  a door  at  the  side,  the  big  iron  knocker 
of  which  had  to  give  its  summons  thrice  before  an  answer 
was  made  to  the  call. 

A diminutive  boy,  whose  face  looked  like  one  big  smudge, 
inquired  in  a shrill  treble,  * What  did  the  gennelmen  want  ?’ 
On  being  told  that  the  gentlemen  wished  to  see  either  Mr. 
Reinemann  or  Mr.  MacWraith,  the  diminutive  boy  slammed 
the  door,  and  shouted  ‘Wait  a minute  * through  the  key- 
hole. 

Saint  Sauveur  and  White  waited  several  minutes  before 
the  door  opened  again,  and  the  small  smudge-faced  boy, 
pointing  to  the  office  with  a ‘ Will  the  gennelmen  step  in 
there,  please  ?’  grinned  as  if  something  very  peculiar  had 
tickled  his  risible  faculties,  and,  diving  into  the  gloom  of 
the  landing,  disappeared  like  a shot,  whilst  his  boots  could 
be  heard  going  clatter,  clatter  upstairs. 

The  organist  and  expert,  on  entering  the  office,  found 
themselves  in  a large  room  wTith  perfectly  bare  walls,  the 
entire  furniture  of  which  consisted  of  an  immense  plain  deal 
table  and  three  heavy  stools.  A couple  of  big  inkstands 
stood  upon  the  black-bespattered  table,  and  some  sheets  of 
red  blotting-paper  lay  strewn  about  it  here  and  there.  In 
one  corner  stood  a huge  basket  filled  with  paper  cuttings, 
parchment  cuttings,  and  loose  leaves  of  all  kinds,  and  there 
was  a general  air  of  untidiness  about  the  place  which  it 
would  have  seemed  difficult  to  obtain  with  so  small  an 
amount  of  articles. 

They  might  have  waited  in  that  office  a full  five  minutes 
when  the  descending  clatter  of  the  small  boy’s  big  boots 
again  became  audible.  A door  opened  in  the  back  regions 
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of  the  office,  and  a dirty  little  face  peeped  in,  hailing  them 
with : 

4 This  way  please,  gennelmen/ 

They  obeyed  the  behest,  and  followed  their  guide  upstairs. 
Mr.  MacWraith  was  waiting  for  them  on  the  landing,  with 
a vitriolic  smile  on  his  vitriol-creaming  face. 

4 Ah’m  very  sorry/  he  said,  4 to  have  kept  ye  waiting,  but 
ma  partner  and  I have  had  to  finish  a job — a most  em- 
portant  job — and  we  just  got  it  off  in  time  and  no  more. 
Glad  to  see  ye,  Mr.  Saint  Sauveur/  he  added,  with  a 
sardonic  grin.  4 I hope  Dr.  Hay  is  well.  Anything  we  can 
do  for  ye  7 

The  senior  partner  was  sitting  in  a wooden  Bristol  arm- 
chair, pulling  at  his  black  moustache,  and  elevating  his 
black  eyebrows  as  if  he  desired  to  get  his  features  into  a 
convenient  shape. 

4 We  have  come  to  ask  a few  questions,  which  I trust 
you  will  answer  explicitly/  said  the  expert.  4 My  name  is 
White — Martin  White.  I suppose  you  have  heard  my 
name  7 

4 Ah  have  that  honour/  Mr.  MacWraith  replied.  4 Proud 
and  happy  to  see  ye  in  this  humble  place.  We’re  both 
proud  and  happy — aren’t  we,  Eeinemann  ?’ 

4 W'ery  broud,’  the  adipose  German  ejaculated  curtly, 
still  twisting  and  twirling  his  moustache. 

4 1 want  you  to  tell  me,’  the  old  scholar  said,  fixing  his 
cold  steady  look  upon  the  Scotchman,  who  withered  under 
it,  4 what  has  become  of  the  1568  folio  vellum  Bible  which 
Dr.  Hay  entrusted  to  your  care.’ 

4 What  has  become  of  it  ?’  MacWraith  exclaimed.  4 It’s 
at  Thorbury,  of  course/ 

4 Don’t  play  with  me/  the  expert  continued  quietly. 
4 You  will  be  wise  in  your  generation  if  you  make  a clean 
breast  of  this  affair.  The  book  at  Thorbury  is  a Hawkins’ 
facsimile/ 

4 Quite  so,  quite  so,’  MacWraith  answered  in  the  most 
commonplace  tone  in  the  world.  4 To  what  are  ye  alluding  7 
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Eeinemann  continued  to  twist  and  twirl  his  moustache, 
but  much  more  rapidly  and  nervously  than  before. 

4 What  do  you  mean  by  quite  so  ” ?’  White  asked,  with 
the  barest  trace  of  irritation  audible  in  his  voice. 

4 Ah  mean  what  ye  said  just  now/  Mac  Wraith  replied 
grimly  and  drily.  4 Ah  mean  that  it  is  a Hawkins’  fac- 
semele.’ 

4 Great  heavens  alive,  man  !’  White  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment. 4 Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  confess  it  ?’ 

‘ Confess  it  ?’  Mac  Wraith  cried,  with  well-assumed 
astonishment.  4 Confess  what  ?’ 

He  turned  to  Eeinemann,  rolling  his  brownish  eyes  all 
over  the  room  as  if  in  search  of  an  imaginary  fault. 

4 What  have  we  to  confess,  Eeinemann  ?’  he  asked. 

The  German  shrugged  his  big  shoulders.  He  shook  his 
upstanding  mop  of  black  hair,  and  uttered  a disconsolate 
4 Yes  ; what  hafe  ve  to  confess  ?’ 

White  was  a scholar  and  a book-worm,  whose  habits  of 
life  wTere  of  that  quiet  and  even  kind  which  peculiarly  un- 
fitted him  for  a struggle  with  the  oily  and  snaky  Mr.  Mac- 
Wraith.  The  old  gentleman’s  temper  was  getting  the 
better,  or  rather  the  worse,  of  him,  although  for  the  mo- 
ment he  took  pains  not  to  show  it.  He  knew  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a scoundrel,  but  as  yet  had  no  idea  of  the 
consummate  rascality  which  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

‘ I wish  you,  sir,  to  be  explicit,’  he  said  sternly.  4 You 
told  us  just  now  that  you  knew  that  the  book  at  Thorbury 
is  a Hawkins’  facsimile.’ 

4 Quite  so,  quite  so,’  the  Scotchman  again  replied. 

White  heaved  a long  breath,  as  if  for  the  moment  un- 
decided how  to  proceed. 

4 And  will  you  tell  me,  sirs,’  the  expert  proceeded,  looking 
from  MacWraith  to  Eeinemann  and  from  Eeinemann  to 
Mac  Wraith,  4 what  you  have  done  with  the  original  vellum 
copy  ?’ 

‘ The  oreginal?  It’s  the  oreginal  ye’re  asking  aboot?’ 
answered  Mr.  MacWraith,  with  a diabolic  smile  which 
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nearly  degenerated  into  a grin.  * All  don’t  know  what  Dr. 
Hay’s  done  with  it.  Did  he  tell  ye,  Reinemann  ?’ 

The  German,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him,  still  pulling  away  at  his  moustache,  simply  grunted : 

* No.’ 

4 Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  a question  ?’  Saint  Sauveur 
now  chimed  in.  * Do  I understand  you  to  say  you  acknow- 
ledge the  book  now  at  Thorbury  to  be  a facsimile  ?’ 

Mr.  Mac  Wraith  made  a very  fair  pretence  of  being  upon 
the  point  of  losing  patience. 

‘ Ye’re  talkin’  up  a lot  of  our  time,  gentlemen,’  he  ex- 
claimed, 4 in  askin’  questions  Ah’ve  answered  over  and  over 
again.  Ah’ve  told  ye  that  the  book  is  a facsemele.  Dr.  Hay 
asked  us  to  make  one  to  put  into  the  church,  and  what 
he’s  done  with  the  oreginal  Ah  don’t  know,  nor  was  it  my 
business  to  ask.  Now,  if  there’s  nothing  else  ye  want  me 
to  tell  ye,  with  your  permession,  Ah’ll  say  good-afternoon.’ 

Saint  Sauveur  rose  with  an  honest  fury  surging  to  his 
throat.  He  would  have  dearly  liked  to  grip  the  scoundrel, 
and  to  drag  the  living  truth  from  him.  He  felt  sure  of  the 
villainy  which  had  been  perpetrated.  But  how  was  he  to 
prove  it  ? How  was  he  to  contradict  the  barefaced  wretches  ? 

1 Let  us  go,  Mr.  White,’  he  said,  suppressing  his  emotion; 
then,  turning  to  the  two  partners,  he  added  : 4 1 am  not 
experienced  enough  in  trickery  such  as  yours  to  be  likely  to 
be  successful  in  obtaining  from  you  a truthful  statement, 
but  this  I will  say,  and  will  stand  by  my  words,  that  you 
have  committed  a deliberate  fraud,  and  that  you  are  at- 
tempting to  shift  the  onus  from  your  own  shoulders  by 
abominable  lies.’ 

The  German  had  risen  in  a make-believe  of  a towering 
rage. 

4 Sar,’  he  shouted,  4 if  you  say  dat  again ’ 

4 Quiet.  Easy  does  it,’  his  partner  stopped  him.  Then, 
with  a grotesque  attempt  at  dignity,  he  turned  to  White 
and  Saint  Sauveur.  4 There’s  a law  in  the  land,  and  Ah’ll 
mek  ye  prove  your  words.’ 
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* You  may  rest  assured  that  I will/  Saint  Sauveur  replied 
sternly.  ‘ There  is  a law  in  the  land,  and  a police  as  well, 
and  you  shall  have  your  fill  of  both/ 

4 Dat  vas  a masderly  idea  of  yours  !’  Keinemann  exclaimed 
when  Saint  Sauveur  and  White  were  gone.  4 Quide  a Nabo- 
leonic  business.  But  Naboleon  had  his  Vaterloo,  and  I don’t 
vant  my  Newgate.  So  if  you  vant  to  write  to  me  do-morrow, 
my  address  is  14,  Burschen  Strasse,  Leipzic,  and  I can  find 
a room  for  you  dere  as  veil/ 

4 It’s  off  for  the  Fatherland,  then  T the  Scotchman  asked. 

* Yes/  Reinemann  replied.  ‘ Dey  might  come  again  do- 
morrow,  and  bring  odder  beoble  mit  dem,  and  dey  might 
be  bolice.  Danke  schon  V 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Mr.  Stringer  followed  the  discomfited  Don  Juan  of  the 
oiled  locks  and  the  cheap  jewellery — now,  alas  ! so  shorn  of 
his  gloss — and  saw  him  enter  his  lodging  over  the  little 
cobbler’s  stall,  a few  doors  from  the  village  inn.  A very 
brief  interview  with  the  cobbler  proved  to  him  that  Mr. 
Badger  was  packing  up  his  traps,  and  the  churchwarden 
sauntered  back  to  his  house  with,  for  him,  an  unusually 
listless  step.  The  elasticity  was  gone  from  his  movements ; 
his  small  hat  gyrated  but  mournfully  upon  his  big  head — it 
was  more  restless  than  before,  and  either  Mr.  Stringer’s 
efforts  were  less  energetic  than  usual,  or  he  had  momentarily 
lost  the  knack  of  the  thing,  for  the  offending  head-gear 
bounced  away  into  freedom ; and  Mr.  Stringer  had  to  run 
after  it,  catch  it,  and  replace  it  in  a spirit  far  removed  from 
graciousness.  Mr.  Stringer  was  sullen  and  silent  with  him- 
self. Having  nobody  with  whom  he  might  be  displeased 
ready  to  his  hand,  he  made  a scapegoat  for  himself  of  his 
own  individuality.  He  could  not  have  been  in  a worse 
temper  with,  or  more  offensively  inclined  towards  Mary 
than  he  felt  towards  himself  at  that  moment ; and  yet  he 
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looked  upon  himself  as  the  most  injured  of  mortals  all  the 
while. 

He  took  the  Bible  and  the  certificate  from  the  drawer  in 
the  sideboard,  in  which  he  had  locked  it  the  previous  night. 
His  movements  were  quite  mechanical,  slow  and  measured, 
like  some  clockwork  set  in  motion  by  inadvertent  touch. 

The  daylight  showed  to  him  the  stains  of  soil  and  smoke 
on  the  cover  of  the  book,  and  without  knowing  exactly  what 
he  did,  he  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  commenced 
to  rub  the  old  leather-covered  oak  boards  with  it,  muttering, 

* Mary  ! Mary  ! Mary  !*  a full  dozen  times.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  the  Roman  father.  He  had  played  the 
part  well  enough  when  Joseph  left  him,  and  he  had  started 
pretty  fairly  in  the  impersonation  when  the  first  news  of 
Mary’s  flight  came  to  him  in  that  note ; but  somehow  or 
other  it  did  not  seem  quite  so  easy  when  Mary  was  con- 
cerned as  when  Joseph  was  the  culprit.  A dozen  little 
things  about  the  room,  standing  in  a dozen  places — things 
which  she  had  handled,  things  which  she  had  touched, 
which  had  belonged  to  her,  which  she  had  given  him,  all 
spelled  her  name.  Look  where  he  might,  turn  where  he 
would,  Mary  was  ever  present.  Her  soft  face  looked  at  him 
pleadingly.  The  place  was  full  of  her,  and  yet  so  lonely  be- 
cause she  was  not  there.  He  seemed  to  hear  her  voice,  and 
yet  the  room  was  silent,  dreary,  and  unhomelike.  This  was 
his  home  now.  These  walls,  and  the  ceilings,  and  the  floors, 
and  the  furniture. 

He  bit  his  lip,  and  sat  himself  down  in  the  big  chintz- 
covered  armchair,  stretching  his  legs  as  far  as  they  would 
reach,  and  staring  out  in  front  of  him.  He  had  only  done 
his  duty,  that  he  knew.  His  intentions  had  been  of  the 
best.  He  might  have  been  a little  rough  with  her  some- 
times, perhaps  just  a trifle  too  rough;  but  then  he  only 
meant  it  for  her  good.  He  never  meant  her  any  harm,  and 
she  ought  to  have  known  that,  and  she  ought  not  to  have 
run  away.  Really  she  ought  not  to  have  left  him. 

But  he  was  not  going  to  stir  a finger  to  call  her  back.  If 
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she  was  so  undutiful,  so  ungrateful,  so  unchildlike,  as  not  to 
care  what  became  of  him,  nor  how  miserable  he  was  at  that 
moment,  she  might  go  her  way.  In  the  service  of  others  she 
would  soon  find  out  the  difference  between  a home  such  as 
his  and  a place  to  live  in.  But  she  would  come  back.  Yes, 
he  felt  sure  she  would  come  back.  Not  by  his  calling, 
though.  He  would  never  stoop  to  that.  He  would  never 
beg  one  of  his  children — of  his  undutiful  children,  of  his 
disobedient  children — to  return  to  him.  But  she  would 
come  back,  nevertheless — that  he  knew — and  would  make 
the  place  homelike  and  homely  again. 

From  where  he  sat  his  eye  rested  on  a square  piece  of 
cream-coloured  canvas,  which  Mary’s  nimble  fingers  had 
begun  to  transform  into  an  embroidered  cover  for  a sofa- 
cushion.  The  variegated  green  and  brown  leaves,  and  the 
poppy-red  roses,  stared  at  him  from  a brown  ground.  They 
fidgeted  him,  and  worried  him,  and  he  arose  slowly  and 
solemnly  to  remove  the  thing.  As  he  held  it  between  his 
fingers,  it  seemed  that  by  touching  the  object  which  she  had 
touched  he  was  nearer  her.  His  limbs  began  to  tremble, 
and  he  felt  much  less  stout  at  heart  than  he  had  ever  done 
before.  His  throat  became  thirsty  and  dry,  and  his  eyes 
dim  and  weak,  and  he  dashed  the  embroidered  canvas  on 
the  ground  with  a half-stifled  cry.  He  stood  looking  at  it  as 
it  lay  at  his  feet  for  a full  minute,  silent  and  unthinking, 
with  vacant  mind  and  gaze.  Then  he  stooped  and  picked  it 
up.  He  carried  it  to  the  sideboard  drawer,  whence  he  had 
just  taken  the  Holy  Book,  and  casting  a final  glance  upon  it, 
closed  the  drawer. 

He  wrapped  the  Bible  in  an  old  newspaper,  and  tied  a 
dilapidated  and  joined  piece  of  string  round  it.  Had  he 
been  an  imaginative  man,  he  might  have  seen  the  very 
picture  of  his  mind  in  that  piece  of  string.  The  autumn 
sky,  which  had  previously  been  dull  and  gray,  had  become 
leaden,  and  a fine  drizzle  was  abroad  in  the  air.  Nature 
had  assumed  an  aspect  as  uncomfortable  as  his  own  hearth, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  league  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
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make  him  miserable.  But  he  was  not  to  be  thus  beaten  by 
the  weather,  or  an  undutiful  daughter  either.  The  great, 
old,  dark-brown  alpaca  umbrella,  with  the  huge  whalebone 
ribs,  was  there  ready  for  duty ; and  the  disconsolate  church- 
warden set  out  towards  Thorbury  Chase  with  the  feeling  of 
a man  who  is  called  upon  to  pose  as  a hero  to  the  world,  but 
who  does  not  feel  a bit  heroic. 

The  fine,  imperceptible  drizzle  had  settled  itself  into  what 
a Scotchman  would  call  a ‘ wee  bet  o’  mist.*  Everybody 
knows  the  story  of  that  English  sportsman  w7ho  was  kept 
within  doors  by  the  most  persistent  of  downpours,  and  who, 
on  asking  his  keeper  if  he  thought  the  weather  would 
change,  received  the  reply  that  most  likely  it  would  turn  to 
rain.  Mr.  Stringer  had  not  been  on  the  road  ten  minutes 
before  that  Scotch  mist  did  turn  to  rain,  and  he  soon 
became,  the  big  umbrella  notwithstanding,  a miserable 
soaked  object  in  a miserable  soaked  landscape.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind,  however,  to  see  the  Squire,  and  he  was 
as  doggedly  determined  in  that  as  in  everything  else. 

When  he  reached  Thorbury  Chase  his  trousers  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  in  a bath.  The  drippings  of  his 
umbrella  had  descended  down  his  broad  back  in  rivers,  and 
had  traced  their  course  down  to  his  drenched  coat-tails. 
The  sneaking  element  had  insinuated  itself  beneath  his  cuffs ; 
it  had  sprinkled  itself  in  a perfect  hoar-frost  over  his 
gymnastic  hat  and  his  face,  and  his  collar  was  limp  and 
moist  with  it.  The  newspaper  in  which  he  had  wrapped 
the  Bible  had  become  a mere  disreputable  wet  rag,  and  the 
black  corners  of  the  leather-covered  boards  stood  out  sharp 
beyond  the  grayish  paper.  He  felt  as  woebegone  when  he 
entered  the  library  of  Thorbury  Chase,  having  left  his 
dripping  umbrella  and  head-gear  in  charge  of  a servant,  as 
if  he  were  a mendicant,  and  dreaded  to  be  sent  away 
hungry  and  empty-handed. 

‘ You  made  a fine  idiot  of  yourself  last  night,  Stringer/ 
Mr.  Boyer  said  when  he  entered  the  room.  4 1 shouldn’t 
have  thought  it  of  you.  Every  man  has  a right  to  his  own 
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opinions  ; but  no  man  has  a right  to  use  them  to  his  neigh- 
bour’s spiteful  damage  on  a mere  assumption.’ 

Of  all  men  Stringer  felt  himself  the  most  injured.  But 
the  proofs  of  the  justice  of  his  case  were  there  beneath  his 
hand,  and  he  waited  silently  and  stolidly,  chewing  an 
imaginary  cud,  and  looking  as  unhappy  as  any  man  could. 

< You  see  what  it  has  brought  about,’  the  Squire  continued 
— ‘ your  confounded  meddling  with  things  you  don’t  under- 
stand. I’ve  no  patience  with  you.  You  take  an  idea  into 
that  thick  head  of  yours,  and  nobody  can  knock  it  out  of 
you.  I told  you  you  were  a fool  about  that  book,  and  now 
that  poor  Dr.  Hay  has  been  half  killed  I suppose  you’re 
sorry  for  it — drat  it,  man  ! say  you’re  sorry  for  it,  even  if 
you  don’t  mean  it.’ 

4 I’m  not  sorry,  Squire,’  Stringer  replied  in  a woebegone 
voice. 

4 Not  sorry,’  the  fox-coloured  Squire  roared  ; * not  sorry ! 
Why,  what  further  mischief  do  you  want  to  do  V Be  a man, 
and  when  you’ve  committed  a fault  confess  it  like  a man.’ 

* I’ve  done  nothing  as  I need  be  ashamed  on,’  Stringer 
replied,  sluggishly  rubbing  the  moisture  from  his  garments ; 
‘ and  I’ve  done  no  harm  to  nobody  as  they  didn’t  deserve, 
and  as  it  wasn’t  my  dewty  to  do.’ 

* By  heavens  !’  the  Squire  exclaimed,  getting  red  in  the 
face,  ‘ you  would  make  a saint  swear.  Your  duty  ! rubbish  ! 
Mischievous  meddling.  I’m  no  friend  of  Dr.  Hay’s.  You 
know  that.  But  I make  bold  to  say  that  what  you  did  last 
night  was  a shame  to  any  decent  man  in  any  decent  parish.’ 

Stringer  took  out  a small  pocket-knife,  and  cut  the  twine 
by  which  the  Bible  was  tied  up.  He  crumpled  the  string 
and  the  wet  paper  into  a ball,  which  he  threw  into  the 
fireplace. 

4 Look  theer  !’  he  said,  pointing  to  the  book. 

‘ Oh,  you’ve  got  it?’  Boyer  asked.  4 What  of  it?  what 
about  it  ?’ 

4 Look  theer  !’  Stringer  again  said,  as  quietly  as  before. 
He  opened  the  book,  and  held  out  the  expert’s  certificate. 
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Boyer  took  it,  and  glanced  over  it. 

‘ That’s  a bad  job,’  he  said,  4 a very  bad  job.  But  what 
does  it  prove  ?’ 

‘ It  proves  that  the  book’s  a forgery,  don’t  it  ?’  Stringer 
inquired. 

‘Well,  and  what  then?’  Boyer  asked.  ‘What  has  that 
got  to  do  with  your  charge  against  Br.  Hay  ?’ 

‘ Th’  other  book  was  worth  some  hunderds  of  pounds,’ 
Stringer  rejoined,  ‘ and  this  one  ain’t  worth  a fiver.  And 
who’s  had  the  difference  o’  the  money  if  the  Rector  hasn’t — 
that’s  what  I want  to  know.’ 

‘ My  good  Stringer,’  the  Squire  replied,  ‘ your  charge 
against  the  Rector  would  be  a terrible  one  if  it  were  not  so 
preposterous.  You  dislike  the  man,  and  you  see  something 
wrong  in  everything  he  does.  But  your  present  idea  is 
simply  silly.  If  the  man  had  known  that  this  book  was 
not  the  genuine  old  Bible,  he  would  never  have  risked  his 
life  in  saving  it.  Now,  try  and  hammer  that  into  your 
head.’ 

Bor  the  first  time  Stringer  saw  the  Rector’s  action  by 
a new  light.  The  Squire  was  likely  to  be  right  in  what  he 
said,  and  he,  Stringer,  perhaps  had  been  a little  hasty. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  was  only  a surmise,  and 
he  had  no  actual  proof  of  it.  Therefore,  why  should  he  say 
off-hand  that  he  believed  it  to  be  true  ? Not  he.  Why 
should  he  believe  it  to  be  true  at  all  without  final  and  con- 
clusive proof  ? It  was  not  a case  in  which  a man  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a doubt.  All  the  Rector’s  actions  had 
been  suspicious,  and  more  or  less  illegal,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  established  practices  of  the  Church;  therefore,  why 
should  he  trust  him  on  a mere  surmise  ? 

‘ You’re  too  good-natured,  Squire,’  he  said,  ‘ and  too 
easy.  I’m  quite  willin’  to  be  guided  by  you,  but  a man’s 
got  a right  to  his  own  opinion  all  the  same,  and  until  it’s 
shown  how  this  here  rubbishy  book  was  put  in  the  place  of 
th’  ode  Bible,  what’s  been  in  the  church  all  these  years,  and 
until  it’s  proved  that  man  alive  could  do  it  without  the 
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Rector  knowin’  of  it,  and  being  a party  to  it,  by  your  leave, 
Squire,  I’ll  say  that  my  opinion’s  worth  yourn,  and  that 
I’ve  got  as  much  right  to  mine  as  you’ve  to  yours/ 

‘ You  were  always  pig-headed,’  Boyer  exclaimed ; ‘ and 
there’s  no  hope  of  moving  you  when  you’ve  once  got  a thing 
in  your  noddle.’ 

‘ There’s  a pair  on  us,  then,’  Stringer  answered.  ‘ All  I 
come  for  is  to  leave  this  book  with  you  to  take  charge  on. 
You’re  a magistrate  as  well  as  Squire  of  the  parish.’ 

4 As  you  like,  Stringer,’  said  Boyer  casually.  ‘ It  can 
make  no  difference  to  anybody.  But  you’re  not  going  back 
in  this  beastly  weather,  are  you  ? You’re  wet  through.  I’ll 
send  for  a drop  of  port.’ 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant  brought  the  wine. 

‘ Do  you  know,  Squire,’  said  Stringer  sorrowfully,  as  he 
sipped  at  his  glass,  ‘ my  Mary’s  run  away  this  morning.’ 

‘Your  Mary!’  exclaimed  the  other.  ‘Why,  then  both 
your  children  are  gone.’ 

‘ Yes,’  said  Stringer.  ‘ They’re  both  gone.’ 

He  put  down  the  glass  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Boyer  looked  at  him  strangely. 

‘ Your  house  is  very  lonely,  I suppose  ?’  he  said  in  a low 
voice. 

Stringer  nodded  his  head  in  silence. 

‘ Those  children  do  make  one’s  home  bright,  when  they’re 
about,’  the  Squire  continued.  ‘ Don’t  they?’ 

Stringer  again  nodded  his  head,  but  said  nothing. 

‘ Both  yours  are  gone,  then,’  Boyer  said.  His  speech  was 
as  soft  as  a woman’s.  One  would  scarcely  have  credited 
him  with  so  much  tenderness.  I often  feel  sorry  my  boy’s 
gone,’  he  continued,  ‘and  I miss  him  so.  I suppose  it’s  the 
same  with  you  ?’ 

The  two  obstinate  fathers  looked  at  one  another  for  a few 
moments  in  silence. 

Then  the  Squire  held  out  his  hand,  and  Stringer  grasped 
it,  and  shook  it  heartily,  but  neither  of  them  spoke  a word, 
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The  only  person  who  profited,  or  thought  he  profited,  by 
the  chapter  of  accidents — each  particular  incident  so  weighty 
in  itself — which  had  proved  so  momentous  to  the  usually 
peaceful  village  of  Thorbury,  was,  without  doubt,  the  indi- 
vidual least  worthy  of  Fortune’s  favours.  Mr.  Cornelius 
Badger  was  highly  elated  by  the  circumstance  which  had 
located  him  in  such  close  vicinity  to  Miss  Mary  Stringer. 
The  rumbling  and  rolling  of  the  train,  the  continuous  swish 
and  whirr  of  the  wheels,  the  noise  of  the  wind  as  the  train 
dashed  through  it,  all  became  blended  into  glad  music  for 
his  love-lorn  soul.  The  rainy  landscape  through  which  they 
rushed,  the  gray,  leaden  sky,  the  dripping  trees,  and  the  un- 
comfortably soaked  village  gardens  became  bright  and 
cheerful  to  him  as  he  warmed  himself  by  the  sunshine  of 
Miss  Mary’s  near  presence. 

When  the  express  stopped  at  Bugby,  he  jumped  from  his 
carriage,  and  paraded  the  platform  in  front  of  Mary’s 
window,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  attract  her  attention, 
and  that  she  might  see  him  and  speak  to  him.  It  was 
love’s  labour  lost,  for  Miss  Stringer  gave  no  sign  of  exist- 
ence. A buxom  Staffordshire  widow  and  her  two  noisy 
children  filled  with  their  obnoxious  presence  the  windows 
of  the  compartment,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Badger 
to  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  Thorbury  churchwarden’s 
daughter,  crane  his  neck  as  ever  he  might.  A gruff  and 
surly  porter  ordered  him  into  his  carriage  in  the  tone  of 
command  and  contempt  often  shown  towards  meaner 
travellers  by  provincial  railway  officials.  Mr.  Cornelius 
obeyed  hesitatingly  and  grumblingly,  and  a moment  after- 
wards was  again  whisked  along  the  iron  road  to  London. 

The  compartment  in  which  he  sat  was  nearly  full.  A 
woman  suckling  a baby  was  Mr.  Badger’s  immediate  neigh- 
bour, and  opposite  him  sat  two  militiamen,  not  too  sober, 
nor  too  peacefully  inclined.  They  had  attempted  in  the 
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short  journey  between  Birmingham  and  Rugby  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  a quiet,  stolid-looking,  burly  farmer,  who  sat 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  carriage,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  argument,  had  threatened  to  punch  the  latter’s  head. 
When,  however,  the  farmer  rose,  and  did  not  finish  rising 
until  he  stood  as  high  as  the  carriage  itself,  and  when  they 
noticed  the  splendid  breadth  of  his  chest  and  shoulders,  their 
pugnacious  valour  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  and  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  making  the  place  a pandemonium  of 
oaths  and  vulgar  language.  Annoyed  by  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  wreak  vengeance  on  the  stalwart  yeoman,  they 
looked  about  for  a more  likely  victim  of  their  prowess,  and 
one  was  ready  to  their  hands  in  the  Thorbury  Lovelace.  A 
pretext  was  easily  found  when  Mr.  Badger,  on  re-entering 
the  compartment,  unwittingly  stepped  upon  one  of  the 
militiamen’s  toes.  The  profusest  apologies,  the  most 
humiliating  acknowledgments  of  his  carelessness,  availed 
not  to  save  the  already  battered  young  man  from  further 
castigation.  A cowardly  attack  was  made  upon  him  while 
he  was  in  the  act  of  placing  his  hat  in  the  rack.  The 
woman,  seeing  poor  Cornelius  thus  viciously  assailed  by 
two  men,  both  of  them  his  superiors  in  weight  and  strength, 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  shouted  and  screamed 
at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

The  sudden  grating  sound  of  the  breaks,  as  the  train 
came  to  an  abrupt  standstill,  brought  the  two  ruffians  to  a 
sense  of  their  conduct,  and  they  sat  down,  scowling  at  poor 
Cornelius,  whose  face  was  streaming  with  blood.  The  guard 
appeared  at  the  door  a moment  afterwards,  and  amidst 
a perfect  Babel  of  voices,  in  which  the  woman  and  the 
baby  joined  vigorously,  the  position  of  affairs  was  explained. 
Placed  between  the  alternative  of  having  to  expel  the  two 
militiamen  manu  militari,  and  that  of  finding  a place  of 
safety  and  peace  for  Mr.  Badger,  the  guard  invited  the 
latter  to  take  his  seat  in  another  compartment.  Here, 
again,  Fortune  favoured  the  apparently  luckless  one.  Twice 
that  day  had  he  suffered,  twice  had  he  been  assaulted, 
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beaten,  and  outraged ; but  each  instance  of  pain  and  dis- 
comfort had  brought  him  nearer  to  his  goal. 

The  guard  opened  the  very  next  compartment,  and  Mr. 
Badger,  with  his  swollen  and  wounded  face  half  concealed 
by  a handkerchief,  found  himself  seated  next  to  Mary, 
before  either  he  or  she  was  aware  of  one  another’s  presence 
or  identity.  The  whole  stoppage  had  barely  occupied  a 
minute,  and  had  passed  unnoticed  by  those  passengers  who 
were  not  immediate  witnesses  of  its  cause. 

Now  the  Don  Juan  of  the  imitation  jewellery  had  cer- 
tainly lost  his  gloss  in  Miss  Mary’s  fancy.  She  could  not 
help  remembering  the  stern  fact  that  he  was  the  prime 
cause  of  her  leaving  home  and  father.  Yet  the  girl’s  mind 
was  still  saturated  with  the  thought  that  he  was  quite  as 
innocent  as  she.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  Puritan  simplicity  by  an  uncompromising 
parent,  and  had  long  been  left  without  a mother  who  might 
have  warned  her  against  the  wiles  and  ways  of  a wicked 
world.  Suspicion  of  deceit  and  untruth  was  therefore  as 
much  a stranger  to  Mary’s  mind  as  the  actual  vices  were  to 
her  own  character.  Mr.  Badger  had  paid  attentions  to  her. 
Other  girls  of  Thorbury,  virtuous  girls,  had  received  similar 
courtesies  with  the  full  consent  of  their  parents.  A still, 
small  voice  in  Mary’s  bosom  told  her  that  that  was  just  the 
difference  — those  words  ‘ with  the  consent  * — but  she 
strengthened  herself  with  the  assurance  that  she  would 
have  told  her  father  everything  had  he  appeared  less  hard 
and  unkind. 

She  was  going  to  London.  Mrs.  Noble  lived  there.  Mrs. 
Noble  was  an  elderly  woman  who  had  been  as  good  as  a 
mother  to  Mary  after  her  own  mother’s  death.  She  had 
been  Stringer’s  housekeeper  until  the  latter’s  now  well-de- 
fined idiosyncrasies  drove  her  away.  The  homely  and  kind- 
hearted  old  woman  had  often  prophesied  that  the  pig-headed 
churchwarden  would  drive  his  children  to  seek  a refuge 
among  strangers,  and  as  a sort  of  emphasis  of  her  Sibylline 
faculty,  she  had  told  Mary,  in  Stringer’s  own  presence,  that 
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whenever  she  wanted  a home  outside  of  Thorbury,  she  would 
find  one  with  her,  Grannie  Noble. 

Grannie  Mag,  as  she  was  most  often  called,  kept  a small 
shop  in  Marlborough  Eoad,  Chelsea,  a busy  thoroughfare 
principally  occupied  by  sellers  of  cheap  second-hand  furni- 
ture and  similar  commodities.  Her  letters  to  Mary  were 
written  on  notepaper  bearing  the  lithographed  heading  4 The 
People’s  Emporium/  Mary,  remembering  with  something 
like  awe  a huge  establishment  in  Birmingham  similarly 
named,  felt  safe  in  trusting  herself  to  Grannie  Noble’s  care 
and  guidance.  She  had  saved  up  sufficient  pocket-money  to 
be  sure  of  being  able  to  pay  her  way  for  a couple  of  months 
at  least  whilst  looking  for  a situation  as  parlour-maid  or 
lady’s-maid.  She  knew  that  she  could  get  a good  character 
from  the  housekeeper  at  the  Chase.  Before  leaving  Thor- 
bury she  had  written  a long  letter  to  the  old  lady  explaining 
to  her  why  she  had  left  her  home.  She  was  sure  of  protec- 
tion from  that  quarter,  and  thereby  felt  herself  armed  to 
face  the  battle  of  life. 

All  thought  of  Mr.  Badger  had  faded  from  her  mind,  and 
she  was  occupied  in  forming  plans  for  the  immediate  future, 
when  the  door  of  her  compartment  opened,  and  the  damaged 
Cornelius  made  his  hurried  entrance.  In  the  dim  light  which 
prevailed  in  the  carriage,  she  thought,  first  of  all,  that  some 
inebriated  person  had  been  thrust  in  to  take  his  place  by  her 
side,  and  she  bridled  up  at  the  idea.  A furtive  glance  soon 
proved  to  her,  however,  that  the  new-comer  was  more  an 
object  of  pity  than  of  repugnance.  When  she  discovered 
who  he  really  was,  her  feelings  were  of  that  mixed  kind 
which  is  the  invariable  result  of  crowding  a great  many 
things  into  one  little  mind.  Mary  did  not  know  whether  to 
feel  annoyed  at  meeting  Mr.  Badger  so  soon  again,  or  to  be 
glad  that  she  was  there,  able  to  comfort  him  in  his  distress. 
He  was  hurt,  sorely,  that  she  could  see,  and — such  is  the 
perversity  of  maidenly  reasoning — in  the  same  flash  of  time 
she  felt  sure  that  he  was  hurt  unjustly.  The  natural  result 
of  this  self-argument  was  to  dispel  the  reserve  she  would, 
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under  all  other  circumstances,  have  shown,  had  Mr.  Badger 
again  approached  her  of  his  own  accord.  Had  the  young 
man  simply  met  her  when  the  train  stopped  in  London,  his 
politest  of  bows  and  his  oiliest  of  graces  would  have  proved 
so  much  water  on  a duck’s  back.  He  would  have  been  re- 
paid with  the  frigid  acknowledgment  of  his  courtesy,  and 
Mary  would  have  passed  on  her  way,  and  would  most  pro- 
bably for  ever  have  escaped  Mr.  Cornelius’s  pursuit.  But 
Fate  ordained  it  otherwise,  for,  surely,  Mary  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  cold  and  distant  to  him  when  she  saw  him  before 
her  in  his  pitiable  plight. 

Now,  Mr.  Badger  was  neither  a clever  young  man  nor  a 
student  of  nature,  but  he  knew  that  pity  is  ever  latent  in 
the  female  breast.  With  the  cunning  which  is  an  equal 
attribute  of  the  monkey,  the  lunatic  and  the  blackleg,  he 
was  possessed  of  a certain  amount  of  quick  perception,  and 
that  quality  spurred  him  to  attack  Mary  where  her  armour 
was  most  vulnerable.  She  pitied  him — lucky  dog  he  thought 
himself  to  be  so  pitied — for  that  was  already  a step  in  the 
right  direction.  With  voluble  tongue  he  gave  a description 
of  his  woes ; embellished  his  statement  with  adjective  and 
adverb  prettily  chosen  to  catch  the  hearer’s  sympathy.  He 
told  her  of  the  assault  committed  upon  him  at  Thorbury, 
but  he  blamed  not  Miss  Stringer’s  highly-respected  father, 
not  he.  It  was  his,  Mr.  Badger’s,  unmerited  misfortune  to 
have  his,  Mr.  Badger’s,  honourable  intentions  so  undeservedly 
and  completely  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Stringer.  He  was 
doubly  sorry,  he  was  more  sorry  than  he  knew  how  to  ex- 
press, at  the  surprising  discovery  that  Miss  Stringer  had  left 
the  parental  roof.  As  to  his  hurts,  they  were  nothing — mere 
scratches.  His  only  sorrow  was  that,  by  their  means,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  be  of  service  to  Miss  Stringer. 

In  the  ordinary  sequence  of  circumstances,  even  had  the 
course  of  his  true  love  run  perfectly  smooth,  Mr.  Badger 
could  not  have  hoped  to  find  himself  tetc-a-ttte  with  her 
whom  he  loved,  for  a long  time  to  come.  Here  she  was  by 
his  side,  actually  listening  with  attentive  ears  to  his  recital. 
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The  little  hands  twitched  nervously,  and  the  large  gray  eyes 
looked  at  him  sympathetically,  so  that  pain  and  wounds 
were  speedily  forgotten.  Mary’s  own  nimble  fingers  helped 
him  to  rearrange  his  disordered  necktie.  Mary’s  best  efforts 
were  wasted  in  busy  attempts  to  restore  the  sheen  to  his 
battered  hat,  and  long  before  London  was  approached,  Mr. 
Badger  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  Mrs.  Noble’s  address  and 
the  girl’s  intentions  regarding  the  future. 

When  the  London  ticket  platform  was  reached,  Mr. 
Cornelius  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise  on  being  informed 
that  his  aggressors  had  decamped  during  one  of  the  stop- 
pages of  the  train.  His  fear  all  along  had  been  that  he 
would  have  to  accompany  the  officers  who  would  take  the 
militiamen  into  custody,  and  that  he  would  thus  be  unable 
to  say  good-bye  to  Mary  with  anything  like  proper  effect. 
Vindictiveness  fought  with  self-interest  in  his  bosom,  and 
was  vanquished,  though  not  without  a severe  struggle.  But 
he  was  in  luck’s  way  that  day — all  incidents  seemed  to  shape 
themselves,  in  the  end,  to  his  favour. 

There  was  a perfect  sea  of  faces  on  the  Euston  platform. 
A popular  politician  had  been  travelling  by  the  train,  and 
the  station  was  crowded  with  his  enthusiastic  adherents. 
Among  that  hurrying,  pushing,  shouting,  swaying  mass, 
Mary  sought  with  anxious  eyes  her  brother,  whom  she  had 
asked  by  telegraph  to  meet  her  at  the  station.  Luckily  for 
her,  Joseph  wore  Her  Majesty’s  livery,  and  the  brilliant  red 
of  his  jacket  shone  amid  the  gray,  brown,  and  black  surging 
hive  like  a solitary  poppy  in  a green  corn-field.  Joseph, 
looking  over  the  heads  and  hats  of  most  of  the  crowd  that 
surrounded  him,  had  his  attention  attracted  by  the  energetic 
waving  of  Mary’s  parasol,  and  swiftly  shouldered  his  way  to 
the  spot  whence  his  sister  nervously  sought  his  assistance. 

4 So  he’s  druv  you  away  as  he  did  me/  was  the  first 
brotherly  greeting  Mary  received.  ‘ I knew  it  would  come, 
I did.  I am  glad  to  see  you,  Mary,  though  I ain’t  glad  in 
another  way.  Come  now,  let’s  wake  up ! Where’s  your 
box?  Mrs.  Noble’s  waiting  in  a cab  outside  the  station/ 
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Mary  had  to  confess  with  blushes  that  her  worldly  pos- 
sessions were  contained  in  an  old  carpet  bag  and  divers 
paper  parcels.  Never  having  dreamed  that  she  would  have 
to  leave  her  father’s  house,  she  had  not  provided  herself 
with  a travelling-box. 

Mr.  Corney  Badger  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  show  him- 
self to  his  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Stringer,  and  his  efforts  were 
only  rewarded  by  success  when  the  life-guardsman,  with  a 
great  parcel  under  each  arm,  and  a carpet  bag  dangling  from 
one  hand,  turned  to  inform  his  sister  that  everything  was 
ready. 

‘ By  Jove !’  he  exclaimed.  The  phrase  was  a favourite 
one  with  his  officers,  and  he  naturally  imitated  his  superiors. 
4 If  it  ain’t  Corney  ! Why,  old  chap,  you  have  been  goin’ 
it ! Who’s  been  makin’  a drumhead  of  your  face  ? There’ll 
be  a rise  in  the  price  of  raw  steak  when  you  get  to  Knights- 
bridge.  Why,  and  as  I think  of  it,  are  you  with  Mary,  or 
is  Mary  with  you?’  With  this  he  gave  a long  whistle. 
4 Come  now,’  he  added;  4 own  up,  Mister  Corney;  which 
is  it  ?’ 

Mary  blushed  at  her  brother’s  speech,  and  drew  herself 
up  indignantly. 

‘I’m  ashamed  of  you,  Joe,’  she  said  haughtily;  4 Mr. 
Badger  is  not  with  me,  and  I’m  not  with  him.  Mr.  Badger 
met  me  in  the  train.  Some  spiteful  men  assaulted  him,  and 
the  guard  put  him  into  my  compartment,  and  to  show  you 
that  I’m  not  with  Mr.  Badger,  I will,  with  your  leave,  say 
good-bye  to  him  now.  Good-bye  to  you,  sir,’  she  said, 
extending  a gloved  hand,  and  bowing  with  a countrified 
courtesy. 

The  furious  glance  which  Mr.  Corney  shot  sideways  at 
his  friend  Joseph  convinced  the  latter  that — to  use  a term 
of  his  own  phraseology — he  had  put  his  foot  in  it.  The 
unsophisticated  guardsman  saw  nothing  improper  in  a little 
harmless  flirtation,  and  if  Mr.  Cornelius  Badger  courted 
Mary — honourably,  of  course — Joseph  was  quite  ready  and 
quite  willing  to  assist  him  on  his  way.  That  Mr.  Cornelius 
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could  be  capable  of  acting  otherwise  than  straightforwardly 
was  a supposition  that  never  entered  Joseph’s  mind.  He 
was  therefore  rather  sorry  that  he  had — to  use  again  his  own 
style  of  language — put  a spoke  into  Mr.  Badger’s  wheel. 

For  the  latter,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
inevitable.  He  would  have  dearly  liked  to  be  so  favoured 
as  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  Mary  on  her  journey  Fulham- 
wards. 

‘ I hope  Miss  Stringer  isn’t  offended  with  me/  he  said, 
bowing  his  politest,  ‘for  I’d  take  my  davy  afore  a judge  an* 
jury  as  such  a hidea  never  entered  my  mind.  Miss  Stringer 
is  ashamed  of  you,  Joe,  and  so  am  1/ 

The  air  of  injured  innocence  sat  so  defiantly  on  his  bruised 
and  swollen  face,  that  Mary  felt  some  misgiving  lest  she  had 
treated  Mr.  Badger  too  harshly.  There  was  just  a little  un- 
conscious flutter  at  her  heart  as  she  thought  that  perhaps 
she  might  never  see  the  young  man  again.  She  might  have 
softened,  and  spoken  a kindlier  word,  had  not  Grannie  Noble, 
at  that  very  moment,  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  thrown 
her  arms  fervently  round  Mary’s  neck.  In  the  midst  of 
that  hugging,  and  that  kissing,  and  those  tears  of  welcome, 
wiped  away  on  the  one  hand  with  a smudgy  handkerchief, 
and  on  the  other  with  clean  cambric,  Mr.  Badger,  his  griefs, 
his  hopes,  and  his  personality  were  utterly  forgotten,  and 
when  the  four-wheeler  containing  Mary,  her  fortunes,  and 
her  friends  rolled  cumbrously  towards  the  Fulham  Road, 
Mr.  Corney  stowed  himself  and  his  box  into  a hansom.  He 
was  not  in  & pleasant  mood,  but  he  felt  relieved  by  the 
thought  that  Mrs.  Noble’s  address  was  engraven  upon  his 
memory  in  indelible  characters. 

CHAPTER  XXo 

Joseph  Stpjnger  sat  next  to  the  driver  on  the  box  of  the 
vehicle  which  carried  Mary  towards  the  Marlborough  Road, 
His  legs  were  too  long  to  be  distributed  comfortably  among 
the  various  parcels  and  other  articles  which  encumbered 
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the  seats.  In  addition  to  that,  Trooper  Joseph  was  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  weed,  and  having  invested  two 
copper  presentments  of  her  Majesty  in  the  purchase  of  two 
vile  cigars,  he  longed  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  favourite 
luxury.  Grannie  Noble  objected  to  smoking.  Mary  also 
would  have  probably  entered  her  protest  against  the  lighted 
cigar.  Joseph  was  glad,  therefore,  of  the  liberty  which  the 
limited  space  at  his  disposal  by  the  cabman’s  side  afforded 
him. 

At  the  corner  of  Piccadilly  the  4 growler  ’ was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  the  surging  traffic.  A perfect  flood  of  cabs, 
carriages,  omnibuses,  and  carts,  crested  by  bobbing  human 
heads,  impeded  further  progress,  and  Joe  was  compelled  to 
wile  away  a minute  in  furtive  and  necessarily  futile  attempts 
to  kick  over  a lamp-post.  While  engaged  in  this  not  very 
exhilarating  pastime,  Trooper  Stringer  heard  his  name 
called,  and  looking  up,  or  rather  down,  found  himself 
addressed  by  no  less  a personage  than  Prank  Boyer. 

4 What  are  you  doing  up  there,  Joseph?’  inquired  the 
Squire’s  son,  with  a friendly  smile.  4 On  guard,  eh?’ 

4 Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Prank,’  replied  Joseph.  4 Mary’s 
inside,’  he  added.  4 Father’s  druv  her  away  from  home,  as 
he  did  me.’ 

4 1 am  sorry  to  hear  that,’  exclaimed  Frank. 

He  rapped  at  the  closed  window  of  the  cab.  Mrs.  Noble, 
suddenly  recognising  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Thorbury  Chase, 
hastened  to  let  down  the  glass  partition.  She  made  various 
attempts  at  a curtsey,  and  failing  in  these  through  the  in* 
sufficiency  of  room,  she  extended  a fat  hand  of  welcome. 

4 1 am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  had  to  leave  Thorbury/ 
said  Prank,  addressing  Mary,  who  blushed  in  crimson  con- 
fusion. 4 It  seems  things  did  not  go  very  smoothly  at  home. 
I know  what  that  means.  I have  felt  it  for  a long  while 
now,  and  felt  it  bitterly.  You  are  better  off  than  I am, 
though ; for  you  have  got  a dear,  good  old  friend  with  you. 
You  could  not  be  better  cared  for  anywhere  than  you’ll  be 
with  Mrs.  Noble.’ 
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‘Thank  you  kindly,  Mr.  Frank,’  said  the  old  woman, 
wiping  a round  and  shining  face.  She  was  always  per- 
spiring, more  or  less,  and  the  slightest  excitement  put  her 
into  febrile  heat. 

‘ Anything  new  at  Thorbury  ?’  inquired  young  Boyer.  4 I 
have  had  no  news  from  the  village  or  anyone  in  it — my 
father  included — these  days  past.  How  is — oh,  I forgot 
you  are  not  very  great  friends  with  them — at  least,  your 
father  is  not.  But  you  are  sure  to  know,  all  the  same.’  He 
hesitated  for  a moment,  and  then  continued : 4 How  is  Dr. 
Hay,  and  Mrs.  Hay  ’ — another  slight  pause — 4 and  Miss 
Hay?’ 

4 Haven’t  you  heard  ?’  ejaculated  Mary.  4 But  of  course 
you  couldn’t  very  well  know  so  soon.  Thorbury  Church 
was  burned  down  last  night,  and  they  say ’ 

She  stopped  herself  as  she  saw  that  the  young  man’s  face 
had  gone  white. 

4 What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Frank  ?’  she  asked. 

‘ You  are  not  ill,  are  you  ?’ 

4 Oh,  it’s  nothing,’  Frank  replied.  4 Nothing  has  happened 
to ’ he  inquired  anxiously,  4 to ’ 

4 They  did  say  at  the  village  that  the  Rector  was  hurt 
at  the  fire.  Some  of  them  said  that  he  was  rather  badly 
hurt.’ 

At  that  moment  the  cab  moved  onwards,  carried  along  in 
the  tide  of  the  traffic,  and  Mary,  looking  back  out  of  the 
window,  saw  young  Boyer  iorce  his  way  through  the  crowd 
on  the  pavement,  and  rush  across  the  road.  He  had  not 
even  said  good-day. 

The  news  had,  indeed,  made  a strong  impression  upon 
Frank.  With  the  thought  of  Ophelia,  and  of  her  probable 
trouble,  in  his  mind,  he  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant.  He 
raced  to  his  chambers,  and  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  the 
evening  express  carried  him  towards  the  Midlands. 

It  was  nigh  on  midnight  when  the  last  local  train,  much 
behind  its  time,  steamed  up  to  Thorbury  station.  Half  a 
mile  to  the  west  the  village  lay  hushed  in  sleep.  The  only 
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two  persons  who  alighted  from  the  train  besides  Frank — - 
an  old  man  who  kept  a small  haberdasher’s  and  hosier’s 
shop,  and  a groom  in  the  service  of  a gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood — after  respectfully  saluting  Frank,  disap- 
peared in  the  night.  They,  as  well  as  the  solitary  porter, 
were  well  aware  of  the  Squire’s  quarrel  with  his  son.  The 
old  railway  porter’s  cheery  ‘ Haven’t  seen  you  for  a long 
time,  Mr.  Frank ; glad  to  see  you  again/  sounded  like  a 
pleasant  omen  to  the  anxious  one.  He  left  his  portmanteau 
and  valise  in  charge  of  the  station  servant,  who  promised  to 
deliver  it  safely  at  the  Fox  and  Hogs,  and  sauntered  out  into 
the  black  and  lonely  road  which  led  to  the  village. 

In  the  distance  beyond  a light  gleamed  here  and  there 
between  the  trees.  Further  out  still,  to  the  right,  the  young 
man  espied  two  tiny  fiery  specks,  twinkling  like  twin  stars. 
Near  them  was  his  hope,  his  love,  for  they  were  the  lights 
of  Thorbury  Bectory.  His  pulse  beat  faster  and  his  throat 
became  dry  as  he  communed  with  himself  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  dared  knock  at  that  door  this  night  to  obtain  news 
to  allay  his  anxiety.  It  was  not  a case  of  faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady.  For  her  he  would  have  been  brave  under  all 
circumstances.  As  he  strolled  along  in  the  inky,  starless 
night,  with  no  sound  but  the  soughing  of  the  trees  and  his 
own  footfall  upon  the  road  audible  in  the  air,  he  was  tossed 
hither  and  thither  in  his  mind  in  the  vague  endeavour  to 
find  a lucky  thought  to  guide  him  rightly.  He  did  not  wish 
to  appear  careless  of  the  welfare  and  the  sorrows  of  his 
beloved  one  and  of  those  whom  she  loved.  But  an  intrusion 
upon  them  at  this  unseasonable  hour  seemed  unjustifiable, 
and  he  must  needs  persuade  himself  to  wait  until  the  early 
morning  had  called  the  household  of  the  Bectory  to  its  daily 
duties. 

The  Fox  and  Hogs  was  nominally  and  legally  closed  to 
all  but  those  who  could  claim  that  they  were  bona-fide 
travellers,  in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  that  status 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  provisions  of  the  Legislature 
notwithstanding,  two  or  three  of  the  village  cronies  were 
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seated  in  the  inn  parlour,  sipping  their  ale  and  smoking 
their  long  pipes,  when  Frank  entered,  and — mirabile  dictu — 
the  principal  instigator  of  this  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
his  country  was  no  less  a person  than  Mr.  Isaac  Stringer. 

The  reader  may  well  wonder  how  a man  so  accustomed 
to  abide  by  the  laws  of  his  nation,  and  so  strict  in  exacting 
the  observance  of  his  own  views  from  others,  came  to  expose 
both  himself  and  the  landlord  to  the  risk  of  being  summoned 
and  fined.  Mr.  Stringer,  like  most  mortals,  was  selfish. 
He  was  perfectly  well  prepared,  in  this  case,  if  need  be,  to 
suffer  in  his  pocket  for  the  offence  he  was  then  committing ; 
and  had  he  been  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  five-and-twenty 
shillings  and  costs  then  and  there,  he  would  have  paid 
without  grumbling.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  a matter  of  utter 
indifference  to  him  that  the  landlord  also  exposed  himself 
to  punishment ; but  in  this  case  egotism  easily  overcame 
discretion  and  neighbourly  love. 

The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Stringer  was  utterly  wretched  and 
miserable.  He  might  well  try  to  play  the  Boman  father, 
but  he  found  the  attempt  very  onerous.  He  had  to  confess 
to  himself  that  he  had  not  at  all  the  shape  and  form  of  a 
Boman  father.  He  had  seen  pictures  of  them.  They  were 
all  lean  and  sinewy,  and  he  was  rotund  and  comfortable. 

And  then  Mary  had  spoiled  him  so.  Everything  that  he 
required  was  always  set  ready  for  him,  and  now  the  place 
was  deserted.  He  could  not  find  what  he  wanted,  and 
the  times  were  altogether  out  of  joint. 

He  had  been  sitting  in  his  parlour  for  hours.  Darkness 
had  stolen  in  upon  him,  and  he  had  not  moved  even  to  get 
a light.  At  last  the  shadows  of  his  gloomy  thoughts  palled 
upon  him,  and,  rising  abruptly,  he  had  put  on  his  hat  and 
had  gone  out,  slamming  the  door  behind  him.  He  found 
himself  at  the  village  inn  before  he  knew  how  he  got  there. 
The  Fox  and  Dogs  was  not  often  honoured  by  a visit  from 
Mr.  Stringer,  but  on  this  occasion  the  churchwarden  made 
up  for  the  infrequency  of  his  visits  by  the  prolongation  of 
his  stay. 
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Mr.  Stringer  found  the  small  talk  of  the  village  cronies 
strangely  gratifying.  He  might  have  remembered  occasions 
without  number  when  he  would  have  felt  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  arguments  advanced ; but 
now  he  was  the  most  docile  and  amiable  of  men.  He  could 
not  tear  himself  away,  and  he  would  not  allow  the  others  to 
tear  themselves  away.  Thus  it  came  that  he  was  not  only 
an  offender  against  the  law,  but  the  cause  of  offence  in 
others. 

Without,  the  street  was  as  silent  as  the  great  desert.  No 
footfall  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night.  A visitor  at 
at  such  an  hour  was  a rara  avis  at  the  Fox  and  Dogs.  The 
solitary  village  constable  had  gone  to  sleep  long  ago,  and 
the  law-breakers  sat  around  the  heavy  oak  table  in  such 
certainty  of  freedom  from  intrusion  and  detection  that  they 
did  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  bolt  the  door. 

The  sound  of  the  latch,  moved  by  Frank  Boyer’s  hand, 
followed  by  his  appearance  in  the  doorway,  acted  upon  the 
small  assembly  like  the  shrill  call  of  a vulture  upon  a dove- 
cot. Everybody  tried  to  get  out  of  each  other’s  way,  and 
got  into  each  other’s  way  thereby.  There  ensued  the  most 
ridiculous  confusion,  and  hiding  of  pots,  and  looking  at  one 
another,  until  they  were  rallied  into  something  like  self- 
possession  by  a peal  of  laughter  from  Frank. 

4 Don’t  mind  me,  gentlemen,’  he  said,  4 don’t  mind  me. 
I am  not  going  to  turn  informer  and  earn  half  the  fine,  I 
can  assure  you.’ 

The  spirit  of  quiet  enjoyment,  however,  had  departed. 
Stringer,  with  his  gyrating  hat  fidgeting  more  nervously 
than  ever,  shuffled  disconsolately  out  of  the  place.  When 
the  leader  had  departed,  the  villagers  were  not  long  in 
following  his  example,  and  Frank  was  left  the  solitary 
occupant  of  the  old-fashioned  oak-panelled  and  oak-fitted 
room. 

The  Fox  and  Dogs  owned  but  one  really  good  guest- 
chamber,  and  that,  of  course,  was  assigned  to  Frank.  He 
felt  little  disposed  to  sleep,  though.  He  ordered  a glass  of 
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whisky  and  water,  and  sat  himself  down  on  the  high-backed 
seat  by  the  side  of  the  huge  hooded  fireplace,  thinking, 
dreaming. 

He  was  nearer  to  Ophelia  than  he  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  and  that  fact  made  him  feel  happier  than  he  had 
been  of  late.  How  blessed  is  youth  to  be  able  to  build  an 
Elysium  for  itself  out  of  its  mere  imaginings  ! In  the 
delightful  fervour  of  his  five-and-twenty  summers,  Frank 
could  construct  a fairy  bridge  by  which  to  pass  into  his 
darling’s  close  presence. 

He  sat  there,  with  his  head  leaning  upon  his  arm,  and  his 
foot  kicked  against  the  big,  polished  brass  dog  of  the  fire- 
place. The  shining  round  knob  became  a magic  crystal,  in 
which,  at  his  fancied  bidding,  the  face  of  his  loved  one 
appeared.  She  was  mournful ; he  knew  that  she  could  not 
possibly  be  otherwise  with  the  Bector  lying  on  a couch 
of  pain.  But  she  was  glad  to  see  him,  nevertheless.  That 
he  knew  also  with  a convincing  certainty.  He  kept  staring 
at  the  burnished  metal  until  he  nearly  hypnotized  himself 
into  a semi-trance.  In  that  state  he  became  prophetic  to 
himself,  and  he  fancied  he  could  hear  his  father’s  voice 
welcoming  him  cheerily,  and  actually  consenting  to  his 
union  with  Ophelia.  And  she — she  looked  into  his  eyes, 
happy  and  smiling — and  he  himself  was  gladder  than  he 
ever  thought  he  dared  to  be. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  landlord’s  voice. 

* It’s  nigh  on  two  o’clock,  Master  Frank  ; and  I tek  the 
liberty  for  to  say  as  I’m  a-goin’  to  bed.  You  sit  up  if  you 
like,  Master  Frank.’ 

Young  Boyer  looked  up  and  saw  him  shuffling  with 
slippered  feet  out  of  the  room.  His  measured  footfall  could 
be  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  was  lost  with  the  closing  of 
a door  on  the  landing  above. 

Frank  did  not  feel  in  the  least  bit  inclined  to  sleep.  He 
was  alone  with  his  thoughts,  and  found  them  at  that 
moment  rather  pleasant  company  which  he  did  not  care 
to  lose. 
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He  opened  the  door  and  looked  out  into  the  calm,  still 
night.  Stars  and  moon  were  alike  hidden  behind  the  clouds, 
and  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wide  village 
street  loomed  like  phantoms,  Frank  tried  to  peer  into  the 
darkness,  but  his  eyes  had  grown  momentarily  accustomed 
to  the  light  of  the  room,  and  aided  him  but  feebly.  Little 
by  little,  however,  his  visionary  power  increased,  and  far 
away  to  his  right  he  thought  he  could  perceive  a tiny  speck 
of  light.  The  effect  of  that  wee  gleam  upon  him  was 
wonderful.  Somebody  was  evidently  up  and  awake  at  the 
Rectory.  Perhaps  it  was  Ophelia  ! The  bare  thought  of 
such  a possibility  made  Frank’s  blood  course  more  hotly 
through  his  veins. 

Fie  put  on  his  hat,  and  dosing  the  inn  door  behind  him, 
strolled  out.  His  steps  sounded  upon  the  little  round  stones 
of  the  sidewalk  like  dull  taps  on  a reverberating  drum.  A 
couple  of  hundred  yards  further  on  he  came  to  the  softer 
macadamized  road.  He  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry,  but,  like 
a connoisseur  with  a glass  of  old  port,  he  tried  to  spin  out 
the  short-lived  enjoyment  as  much  as  possible.  He  stopped 
to  light  a cigar,  and  then  sauntered  on  again  leisurely,  fear- 
ful to  approach  his  goal  too  suddenly,  and  to  find  his  de- 
lightful dream  vanishing  into  thin  air.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  continue  much  farther  before  disappointment 
asserted  its  sway.  When  he  reached  the  rising  ground 
near  Thorbury  Church,  he  saw  that  the  gleam  of  light 
which  he  had  perceived  all  along  did  not  proceed  from  any 
window  in  the  Rectory,  but  from  the  glowing  embers  of 
a watchman’s  fire  within  Thorbury  churchyard.  He  made 
straight  for  it,  and  found,  seated  on  a low  tombstone  in 
front  of  it,  the  sexton  Habakkuk,  muttering  in  his  drowsi- 
ness. 

‘The  ugly  toad  !’  Habakkuk  murmured ; ‘the  pisonous 
reptile  ! He  a churchwarden  ! the  son  of  Satan  ! He  a 
sayin’  as  the  Rector  stole  th’  ode  Bible.  I’d  shove  his  lies 
down  his  black  throat.  He  a-settin’  of  hisself  up  for  to 
judge  his  betters.  It  makes  me  sick,  it  do.’ 
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Frank  stood  by  and  listened  smilingly.  Somebody  had 
evidently  aroused  the  old  man’s  wrath,  and  Frank  shrewdly 
surmised  that  that  somebody  was  Isaac  Stringer. 

4 And  that  theer  silly  hodeedod  of  a Jonah.  Can’t  sleep  in 
church  without  settin’  lire  to  it.  And  all  through  that  heap 
of  unchristianlike  spitefulness,  a-grumblin’  and  a-growlin’ 
about  things  as  he  ought  to  have  abode  by.  I’d  like  to 
have  my  way  in  parish  just  for ’ 

He  started  up  suddenly  and  glared  with  frightened  eyes 
at  the  unoffending  Frank,  who  was  standing  the  other  side 
of  the  half-extinguished  fire. 

Young  Boyer  could  not  prevent  himself  from  laughing 
outright.  There  was  something  grotesquely  pathetic  about 
the  old  man’s  intense  tremor. 

‘ It  do  be  Master  Frank  to  be  sure,  or  my  old  eyes 
deceive  me !’  the  old  man  cried  out  at  lost.  ‘ Oh  dear,  oh 
dear ! What  will  the  Squire  say  ? And  you  out  at  this 
time  o’  night  instead  of  bein’  betwixt  the  sheets.’ 

‘ I’ve  come  to  ask  you  a question  or  two,  Habakkuk,’  said 
Frank.  4 How  is  Dr.  Hay  ?’ 

‘ Oh,  he’s  better,  thank  you,  sir,’  the  old  sexton  replied, 
very  much  as  though  he  were  responding  to  a sympathetic 
inquiry  concerning  a member  of  his  own  family.  4 He’s 
been  asleep  all  the  hevenin’,  and  may  be  now,  and  that’s  a 
lot,  you  know.’ 

‘And  Mrs.  Hay?’  Frank  inquired  tremblingly.  ‘And 
Miss  Ophelia  ?’ 

The  moon  had  escaped  from  its  cloudy  prison,  and  was 
peering  out  upon  the  tranquil  scene  from  a broad  patch 
of  deep-blue  sky.  Just  one  attendant  star  glimmered 
faintly  near  the  silvery  edge  of  the  surrounding  fleecy 
masses.  The  ghostly  light  spread  itself  over  God’s  acre, 
and  swathed  cypress,  cedar,  elm,  and  plane  as  with  a bluish 
silken  gauze.  A little  way  beyond,  across  the  low,  moss- 
covered  stone  wall  and  the  half-rusty  iron  railings,  a portion 
of  the  Bectory  stood  darkly  against  the  sky,  the  trees  in  its 
background  jutting  out  above  its  roof.  An  impulse,  an 
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inspiration,  made  Frank  look  that  way,  and  if  lie  had  beheld 
an  angel  at  that  moment,  the  young  man  thought,  he  could 
not  have  felt  happier.  For  there,  in  the  midst  of  a bright 
panel  formed  by  the  open  window  of  a lighted  room,  his 
glad  eyes  saw  a dark  figure,  the  figure  of  a woman,  and  that 
woman  he  knew  was  Ophelia. 

He  would  have  journeyed  to  Siberia,  and,  being  so  grati- 
fied, would  have  been  content. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  sitting  in  h‘s  bedroom 
composing  love-letters  by  the  light  of  his  one  tallow  candle. 
Not  one  did  he  deem  worthy  of  her  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  and  he  tore  them  up,  half  filling  the  empty  grate 
with  a perfect  shower  of  paper  fragments.  He  fell  asleep 
over  his  labour  of  love,  and  the  early  rosy  dawn,  creeping 
through  the  curtained  window,  found  him  booted  and  coated, 
sleeping  soundly  on  his  chair , 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  broad  day  streamed  gladly  into  the  room,  and  millions 
upon  millions  of  scintillating  atoms  danced  in  the  wide 
streak  of  prismatic  sunlight  which  brightened  and  cheered 
one-half  of  the  country  chamber.  Frank,  with  his  arms 
dangling  by  his  side,  with  his  head  resting  against  the  back 
of  his  chair,  and  with  his  legs  stretched  far  and  wide,  was 
still  soundly  asleep.  A rosy-faced  and  bright  auburn-haired 
chamber-maid,  after  knocking  half  a dozen  times  timidly  at 
the  door  without  eliciting  a response — afraid  lest  something 
might  be  amiss — tried  the  lock,  and  ventured  to  cast  a sly 
glance  into  the  room.  The  sharp  snap  of  the  bolt  as  she 
quickly  slammed  the  door  again  fell  on  Frank’s  drowsy  ear 
and  woke  him.  He  moved  uncomfortably  in  his  chair,  and 
reached  out  a fumbling  hand  as  if  trying  to  find  the  bed  on 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  lying.  Then  he  sat  bolt  up- 
right and  looked  about  him  wonderingly,  the  boots  on  his 
feet  furnishing  the  largest  share  of  his  Crop  of  amazement; 
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No  young  man  in  the  early  twenties,  enjoying  sound 
health,  is  ever  much  discomforted  by  sleeping  in  a comfort- 
less position.  Frank  was  five-and-twenty,  a perfect  athlete, 
of  wholesome  mind  and  disposition.  He  shook  himself  to- 
gether, and  laughed  at  himself  for  having  chosen  so  peculiar 
a place  of  repose.  He  had  slept  more  soundly  there  than 
many  a princess  under  her  satin  coverlet.  A great  tub  full 
of  cold  water,  brought  by  the  ostler,  soon  left  him  hearty, 
vigorous,  and  refreshed. 

He  partook  of  a hasty  breakfast,  and  sauntered  out  into 
the  street.  He  was  a universal  favourite  in  the  village,  and 
many  were  the  greetings  from  man,  woman,  and  child  which 
sped  him  on  his  road.  When  he  came  to  the  gate  which  led 
to  the  Eectory  his  hand  trembled  on  the  latch,  and  his  step 
became  slower  and  less  decided  as  he  walked  along  the 
gravelled  path  between  the  dwarf  roses  and  fuchsias  which 
bordered  the  lawns. 

In  spite  of  the  matutinal  hour  the  whole  Eectory  was 
already  fully  astir.  The  great  surgeon  from  Birmingham 
was  there,  and  the  famous  oculist  from  London  had  come 
with  him.  They  both  had  important  duties  to  attend 
to  later  in  the  day,  and  had  therefore  chosen  this 
early  hour  for  their  consultation  about  Dr.  Hay’s  condi- 
tion. 

Frank  was  shown  into  the  morning-room,  in  which  the 
Eector  generally  used  to  receive  ordinary  visitors.  He 
walked  about  the  place  anxiously,  and  the  minutes  became 
weeks.  He  commenced  drumming  with  his  fingers  against 
the  panes  of  the  long  window,  left  it  for  a moment,  then 
went  back  to  resume  his  nervous  rataplan.  Time  after  time 
he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  but  the  awful  door  would  not 
open  and  give  admittance  to  her  whom  he  awaited  so 
fervently.  He  strained  his  ears,  and  listened  for  the  rust- 
ling of  a dress  outside.  He  fancied  he  heard  one,  but  it 
passed  in  a moment.  It  had  evidently  been  only  a servant. 
Then  he  went  to  the  table,  and  made  an  energetic  pretence 
of  reading  title-pages  and  ends  of  volumes.  He  did  a dozen 
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little  things,  each  of  them  intended  to  make  the  time  appear 
short,  and  each  of  them  a failure. 

He  passed  about  five  minutes  like  this,  but  he  ■would  fear- 
lessly have  asserted  that  five  quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
since  he  set  his  foot  into  the  room.  The  rustling  of  a lady’s 
dress  was  heard  outside.  There  was  no  mistake  this  time, 
for  the  starched  skirts  in  fashion  at  that  period  produced  a 
sound  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  next  moment  was  one 
of  such  joy  that  its  tempering  sadness  was  overlooked.  Her 
little  hand  rested  in  his.  Her  pale  face  was  bent  towards 
his.  Her  dreamy  eyes  peered  into  his  with  an  assured 
tenderness.  Even  the  tears  which  coursed  down  her  dimpled 
cheeks  left  her  prettier  and  more  lovable  in  his  eyes  than  she 
had  appeared  in  those  glad  moments  when,  linked  arm-in- 
arm, they  had  strolled  across  the  verdant  meadows  in  the 
tranquil  bliss  of  early  courtship. 

How  the  soft  fingers  trembled  ! Neither  of  them  had 
spoken  a word,  and  each  had,  with  mute  eyes,  asked  a score 
of  questions,  as  mutely  and  as  eloquently  answered.  At 
last  she  withdrew  herself  from  him  gently,  slowly. 

4 They  are  upstairs/  she  said.  4 The  doctors  are  having 
a consultation,  and  he  is  so  brave,  and  so  patient,  and  so 
humbly  prepared  for  everything/ 

4 What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?’  said  Frank  softly.  4 You 
alarm  me/ 

4 Dr.  Rolfe  has  not  told  us.  Auntie  has  asked  him,  but  he 
has  put  her  off  with  evasive  and  ambiguous  replies.  I sup- 
pose we  shall  know  all  about  it  soon/ 

Mrs.  Hay  entered  at  that  moment  and  gave  Frank  a 
mournful  welcome. 

4 Dr.  Rolfe  and  Dr.  Burns/  she  said,  4 have  just  gone  down 
into  Denis’s  study.  Denis  has  heard  that  you  are  here,  and 
has  asked  for  you,  and  Dr.  Rolfe  has  given  permission  that 
you  may  be  brought  into  the  room/ 

He  followed  the  ladies  upstairs.  The  whole  floor  seemed 
hushed,  and  the  servants  walked  about  silently  like  flitting 
ghosts.  They  passed  through  one  room,  where  the  light 
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was  already  excluded  by  drawn  blinds,  into  another  where 
nearly  absolute  darkness  prevailed,  except  in  one  corner 
where  a shaded  lamp  threw  a yellowish  light  against  a large 
screen  that  protected  the  rest  of  the  room  from  the  intrud- 
ing glare. 

4 Frank  is  here,  Denis,'  said  Mrs.  Hay,  leading  the  young 
man  to  her  husband’s  bedside,  while  Ophelia  remained  at 
the  door  tremblingly. 

Young  Boyer  felt  the  Bector’s  hand  in  his  burning  hot. 

' Thank  you  for  having  come  to  see  me,  Frank,’  said  the 
quiet,  patient  voice. 

The  indestructible  good-humour  asserted  itself  even  in  the 
midst  of  sorrow. 

‘ I am  such  an  object  to  look  at,’  continued  the  Bector, 
‘ that  they  will  not  allow  anybody  to  see  me,  or  me  to  see 
anybody  else.  I think  I can  tell  them,  though,  what  they 
are  going  to  tell  me  by-and*by.  I tried  to  look  when  they 
took  the  bandages  off  a little  while  ago.  I can’t  see  a bit, 
Frank — not  a little  bit — not  a gleam.’  The  feverish  hand 
pressed  the  young  man’s  a little  more  nervously  as  the 
sentence  drew  to  its  close.  That  was  all. 

That  was  all ! And  yet  it  meant  so  much.  It  meant 
life  and  light.  It  meant  hope  and  strength.  It  meant 
ability  to  toil  in  the  fields  of  Christian  harvest.  It  meant 
his  mission  on  earth,  and  perhaps  his  ministry. 

Danger  threatened  his  eyesight.  They  all  knew  that. 
They  all  dreaded  lest  it  might  be  already  lost,  and  now  he 
so  quietly,  calmly,  so  resignedly,  spoke  of  it  as  gone.  The 
daylight  vanished  from  his  noon  of  life,  leaving  him  helpless. 

‘ Don’t  talk  like  that,  dearest,’  Mrs.  Hay  said,  in  tearful 
accents.  ‘ Don’t  think  of  it.  We  shall  soon  know  the 
worst ; but  until  we  have  it  from  the  doctor’s  lips,  why 
anticipate  it  ?’ 

‘ Ah,  my  dear !’  the  Bector  answered.  * I know  it  as  well 
as  they.  I feel  it.  And  when  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  was  not  Homer  blind,  and  Milton  ? And  so  many 
good  men  have  gone  through  useful  lives  without  seeing 
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daylight ! I shall  have  to  rely  upon  you  more  than  I have 
ever  done,  and  you  won’t  fail  me,  I know.’ 

Ophelia’s  sobs  burst  upon  the  quiet  of  the  room  like  a 
ripple  of  bitterness. 

‘ Don’t  cry,  my  dear,’  the  Eector  called  out.  ‘ Come 
here.  Come  here  to  me.’ 

She  approached,  and  the  Eector  reached  out  a searching 
hand. 

* There’s  somebody  here,’  he  said,  ‘ who’ll  take  care  of 
you  when  I can’t.  I’m  glad  now,  Frank,  you  didn’t  give 
the  little  girl  up.  She  may  need  your  support  when  mine 
may  be  nigh  on  useless.’ 

All  this  while  not  a word  about  his  pains,  not  a syllable 
about  sufferings,  and  yet  they  were  such  as  few  of  us  would 
bear  unmurmuringly. 

There  are  heroes  who  never  stepped  on  battle-fields. 
There  are  simple,  homely  martyrs,  more  lowly  perhaps,  and 
less  awesome  in  their  endurances,  than  the  men  who  faced 
the  stake  at  Smithfield,  but  not  less  worthy  of  our  sympathy 
and  of  our  admiration. 

Frank  felt  that  a solemn  charge  had  been  laid  upon  him 
which  he  was  only  too  glad  to  accept.  He  had  the  Eector’s 
consent  for  his  future  union  with  Ophelia,  but  Dr.  Hay’s 
words,  at  this  trying  moment,  seemed  to  set  the  seal  of 
final  approval  upon  his  hopes.  * Take  care  of  her  !’  Why, 
it  was  his  dream  of  happiness  on  earth  to  be  allowed  to 
take  care  of  her.  Their  fingers  touched  with  that  thrill  of 
excitement  which  springs  only  from  pure  love.  His  hour 
of  pain  brought  their  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow  to  them, 
and  they  were  only  human  in  feeling  both  equally. 

The  great  men  had  finished  their  consultation,  and  had 
sent  a message  that  they  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Hay  down- 
stairs. The  Birmingham  surgeon  was  a short,  thickset 
man,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a leonine  head.  He  had  a 
habit  of  folding  his  hands  underneath  his  coat-tails  behind 
his  back,  and  of  bending  his  head  forward  when  he  spoke. 
He  had  a voice  as  clear  as  a deep-sounding  bell  He  was 
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a man  who  used  little  figure  of  speech,  always  straight  to 
the  point,  and  clear  and  incisive  in  his  address. 

The  London  oculist  differed  from  his  colleague,  as  far  as 
personal  appearance  went,  in  nearly  every  particular.  He 
was  taller  and  slighter  than  the  latter,  of  a delicate  com- 
plexion, admirably  set  off  by  a light-brown  beard  and 
moustache.  Vast  numbers  of  aristocratic  patients — nervous, 
irritable  people  who  paid  immense  fees — had  inculcated  him 
with  a peculiar  softness  and  quietude  of  address  and  bear- 
ing. There  was  always  a pleasing  smile  on  his  face,  and 
few  people  left  his  consulting-room  absolutely  bereft  of 
hope.  Yet  there  was  no  oculist  quicker  at  diagnosis  or 
sounder  in  judgment  than  he. 

Mrs.  Hay  was  not  long  left  in  suspense  when  she  found 
herself  in  the  presence  of  the  two  surgeons.  Mr.  Rolfe’s 
massive  form  first  met  her  eye.  The  Birmingham  surgeon 
who  had  been  in  converse  with  his  colleague  turned  towards 
her,  rather  sharply,  she  thought. 

4 Mr.  Burns  and  I have  carefully  considered  your  hus- 
band’s case,’  he  said,  ‘ and  we  have  both  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  cruel  and  unwise  ’ — Mrs.  Hay’s 
trembling  hand  clutched  the  back  of  a chair,  and  she  held 
on  to  it  for  support  as  if  in  fear  of  grim  death.  The 
surgeon  looked  at  her  blanched  cheeks  for  a mere  second, 
and  continued — ‘ that  it  would  be  unwise  to  conceal  from 
you  or  from  Dr.  Hay  the  fact  that  his  eyesight  is  injured 
beyond  hope  of  recovery.’ 

The  poor  lady  staggered  half  fainting  to  a seat  and  sat 
down. 

‘ No  hope  ! no  hope  ! no  hope  !’  she  whimpered,  wringing 
her  hands.  4 My  poor  Denis  ! No  hope  whatever,  did  you 
say  ?’ 

Mr.  Burns  stepped  to  her  side,  and  his  voice  sounded  so 
soft  and  gentle  to  her,  so  soothingly  sympathetic,  after  the 
Birmingham  surgeon’s  deep  staccato. 

‘ We  are  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Hay,’  he  said  ; ‘ we  are  both 
very,  very  sorry.  But  your  husband  is  a Christian  minister, 
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and,  after  calmly  reviewing  the  facts,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  both  you  and  he  would  have  sufficient  fortitude 
to  be  able  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  the  worst,  and  that  you 
would  thank  us  in  the  end  for  not  having  kept  you  too  long 
in  doubt.  It  would  be  useless,  at  this  moment,  to  trouble 
you  with  a scientific  description.  Mr.  Eolfe  will  write  it 
out  for  your  future  perusal,  and  in  following  his  instructions, 
you  obey  also  mine/ 

The  blow  had  fallen,  and,  when  she  turned  for  a second, 
she  saw  standing  in  the  open  door  Ophelia,  with  a face  as 
white  as  a sheet,  wringing  the  cambric  handkerchief  she 
held  in  her  hands,  and  Frank  with  a countenance  nearly  as 
pale  as  the  girl’s.  She  was  saved  the  torture  of  telling  them, 
at  any  rate,  and  he  who  lay  so  patiently  upstairs  barely  need 
be  told.  He  had  already  advised  them  of  what  was  in 
store  for  him. 

The  two  surgeons  were  gone,  and  the  ladies  sat  down  to 
a feeble  pretence  of  a breakfast.  Frank,  who  had  already 
partaken  of  his  morning  meal,  joined  them,  and  sat,  with 
an  empty  plate  before  him,  opposite  Ophelia.  None  of 
them  had,  before  that  day,  sat  down  to  so  cheerless  a meal. 
There  was  no  conversation ; the  ladies  seemed  lost  in  their 
own  miserable  thoughts,  and  Frank  had  neither  the  heart 
nor  the  pluck  to  address  them  with  commonplaces. 

The  tea  was  removed  without  Mrs.  Hay  or  Ophelia 
having  sipped  a drop,  and  the  more  solid  food  was  sent 
away  similarly  untouched.  Ophelia  was  gazing  into  the 
white  china  plate  in  front  of  her,  sighing  from  time  to  time, 
and  now  and  then  wiping  away  a tear,  and  Mrs.  Hay  sat 
with  folded  hands,  looking  stonily  through  the  open  window 
out  on  to  the  lawn.  Frank  with  dry  finger  drew  imaginary, 
invisible,  grotesque  figures  on  his  unopened  napkin,  and 
moistened  his  parched  lips  with  his  tongue. 

The  dishes  and  the  plates  were  cleared  away  by  noiselessly 
moving  servants  who  had  caught  the  sorrowful  infection, 
but  neither  Ophelia  nor  Mrs.  Hay  budged  from  their  places. 
At  last  Mrs.  Hay  rose,  and  crossing  to  her  niece,  kissed  the 
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latter  on  the  forehead.  Ophelia  silently  a,nd  tearfully 
pressed  her  aunt’s  hand. 

4 You  are  going  to  tell  uncle  ?’  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Hay  nodded  her  head. 

* 4 God  keep  you  !’  Ophelia  whispered  ; 4 God  keep  you  and 
him  !’ 

Another  kiss  on  the  forehead,  and  the  ladies  parted 
silently.  The  afflicted  wife  bent  her  steps  upstairs  with  a 
heart  weighed  down  by  the  heavy  tidings  which  she  bore  to 
that  room  of  suffering. 

When  Mrs.  Hay  had  left  the  room,  Frank  rose,  and 
stepping  behind  Ophelia’s  chair,  took  the  girl’s  head  in  his 
hands,  and  turned  her  face  up  towards  him. 

'You’re  a brave  darling,’  he  said;  4 a good,  dear,  brave 
girl.  But  don’t  break  my  heart  by  letting  me  see  that  you 
are  so  very,  very  miserable.’ 

She  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and  without  a word 
began  to  cry. 

4 Oh,  hang  it  all !’  Frank  exclaimed,  4 I’ve  done  it  now. 
I’m  a brute.  4 I’ve  made  you  cry.  I ought  to  bite  my 
tongue  off.  Don’t,  don’t,  there’s  a dear  !’ 

He  looked  down  upon  her  so  piteously,  with  his  whole 
soul  of  love  streaming  from  his  eyes,  that  she  never  knew 
how  she  came  to  do  it,  nor  why,  but  she  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  Then,  as  if  struck  with  all 
the  enormity  of  her  conduct,  she  pushed  him  away  from  her, 
and  fled  like  a frightened  fawn  from  the  room. 

Frank  sat  by  that  table  for  a few  moments  like  one  dazed. 
He  did  not  notice  the  butler  who  entered  the  room,  salver 
in  hand,  bringing  a telegram. 

4 Here’s  a telegram  for  the  Bector,  Mister  Frank/  the  man 
said,  4 and  I don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I don’t  like  to 
disturb  the  Bector,  nor  yet  Mrs.  Hay,  nor  yet  Miss  Ophelia 
— not  just  now,  I don’t.  And  I thought,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
Mister  Frank,  I’d  bring  it  to  you,  and  you’d  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  do  with  it.’ 

4 You  can  leave  it  here/  young  Boyer  replied,  and  the 
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man,  placing  the  missive  on  the  table,  went  out  as  noiselessly 
as  he  had  entered. 

Some  twenty  minutes  or  more  passed  before  Mrs.  Hay 
returned. 

4 1 have  told  him/  she  said,  4 and  he  simply  replied,  “ The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.”  He  is  asleep  now.  The  knowledge  of 
his  fate  seems  to  have  brought  repose  to  him.’ 

Her  eyes  fell  on  the  telegram,  and  she  opened  it. 

4 Thank  Heaven  for  this  mercy !’  she  exclaimed,  and 
handed  the  paper  to  Frank. 

It  came  from  Saint  Sauveur. 

‘ Beinemann  and  MacWraith/  it  ran,  ‘ have  fled  country. 
Have  nearly  conclusive  proof  of  their  conspiracy  and  fraud. 
Have  placed  matter  in  hands  of  police/ 

CHAPTEB  XXII. 

The  news  of  the  Bector’s  sad  fate  spread  through  Thorbury 
like  wildiire,  and  divided  the  population  into  two  distinct 
and  bitterly  hostile  parties.  One  section  of  the  parishioners, 
devotedly  attached  to  their  minister,  and  thoroughly 
appreciative  of  his  noble  qualities,  traced  their  pastor’s 
misfortune  clearly  home  to  Mr.  Stringer’s  unwarrantable 
and  mischievous  interference  in  matters  which  concerned 
him  not.  It  had,  by  that  time,  become  open  talk  in  the 
village  that  the  Bible  rescued  by  the  Bector  from  the  fire 
was  a valueless  imitation.  The  Bector’s  frie  ids  naturally 
considered  him  an  innocent  victim,  and  asserted  that  he 
had  repelled  the  unfounded  charge  brought  against  his 
character  by  an  exhibition  of  fortitude  worthy  of  a Christian 
martyr.  The  Stringer  faction,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  re- 
doubtable churchwarden  at  their  head,  were  only  embittered 
by  the  renewed  and  strenuous  opposition  they  encountered. 
They  proclaimed  publicly  that  they  considered  the  Bector’s 
affliction  a just  punishment,  not  only  for  his  Popish 
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practices,  but  also  for  the  fraud,  of  which  he  had  been,  some 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  a willing  or  a careless  accomplice. 

This  feud  asserted  itself  openly  on  the  following  day,  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  service  of  the  Holy  Church  was,  by  the 
Eector’s  direction,  held  by  a newly-engaged  curate  in  the 
schoolroom,  the  only  building  in  the  village  suitable  for  such 
a purpose.  The  place  would  have  been  much  too  small  to 
receive  all  the  habitual  church-goers.  On  this  particular 
occasion,  however,  the  population  of  the  village  of  Thorbury 
turned  out  en  masse.  Nonconformists,  who  usually 
frequented  a chapel  at  Heydon  Hay — quite  a little  crowd  of 
them — entirely  filled  one  corner  of  the  long,  bare  room, 
whilst  men,  and  women  too  for  that,  who  had  been  stiff- 
necked and  stubborn  to  all  Dr.  Hay’s  ministerial  advances, 
seemed  suddenly  possessed  of  a desire  to  reap  some  of  the 
benefits  offered  them  by  England’s  Church. 

The  doorway  of  the  schoolroom,  broad  enough  for  the 
children  who  swarmed  in  and  out  with  shrill  pipings, 
afforded  but  insufficient  means  of  entrance.  Soon  it  was 
blocked  up  altogether.  Habakkuk  had  been  busy  in 
assigning  to  such  of  the  village  aristocracy  as  had  already 
appeared  places  in  accordance  with  their  position.  The  two 
front  forms  had  been  left  vacant,  one  for  the  Eector’s  family, 
and  one  for  the  Squire,  but  right  up  to  these,  filling  up  even 
the  gangways  and  the  window-sills,  surged  a thick  mass, 
wedged  together  by  every  one  man’s  and  woman’s  efforts  to 
be  so  placed  as  to  obtain  a good  view  of  the  Eector’s  family. 

The  dead  sound  of  undertoned  conversation  hushed 
suddenly  as  Mrs.  Hay,  Ophelia,  and  Frank  entered  by  the 
small  side-door  generally  used  by  the  schoolmistress. 

The  ladies  wore  dark  dresses,  and  thick  veils  hid  the 
traces  of  recent  tears.  A box  containing  a replenishment 
of  the  Eector’s  pew-library  had  been  sent  to  the  school- 
room, and  Frank,  who  was  stooping  down  to  take  from  it 
the  service  books  they  required,  did  not  notice  that  the 
small  door  had  once  more  opened,  and  that  his  father, 
accompanied  by  an  old  gentleman,  a neighbour,  had  entered 
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the  place.  He  was  still  engaged  in  sorting  out  the  neces- 
sary books  when  the  Squire  stopped  in  front  of  him  for  a 
moment,  in  evident  hesitation.  The  ladies  looked  timidly 
upon  father  and  son  from  behind  their  veils,  and  a perfect 
hum  of  audible  excitement  rose  and  swelled  through  the 
room.  When  Frank  raised  his  head  on  noticing  the  un- 
usual hushed  murmur,  Marmaduke  Boyer  had  already 
stepped  to  the  front  bench  on  the  other  side,  where  he  was 
in  the  act  of  taking  his  seat,  when  Frank  unconsciously 
rose  in  his  turn,  and  looked  his  father  straight  in  the  face, 
with  a countenance  so  manly  and  so  appealing,  that  the 
Squire,  who  had  tasted  the  misery  of  a lonely  life  more  than 
he  cared,  jumped  up,  and,  walking  straight  to  the  young 
man,  took  his  outstretched  hand  between  his  two  and  wrung 
it  heartily,  while  a big  tear  ran  down  his  ruddy  face.  Then, 
shaking  both  ladies  by  the  hand,  he  took  his  son’s  arm  and 
made  him  sit  down  on  the  bench  by  his  side.  All  Thorbury 
had  witnessed  the  open  reconciliation  of  father  and  son, 
which  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  convey  the  Squire’s 
espousal  of  the  Bectory  cause.  Many  a throat  there  would 
have  given  a ringing  cheer,  had  any  of  them  dared  to  show 
their  enthusiasm  in  the  temporary  house  of  God.  Some 
such  manifestation  was  actually  threatened  among  a little 
knot  of  injudicious  partisans  of  Dr.  Hay,  when  the  small 
door  at  the  further  end  again  opened,  and  Mr.  Stringer 
sailed  in,  solemn  and  stolid,  with  his  jaws  firm  set,  and  a 
look  of  uncompromising  determination  about  his  face.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  shiniest  of  broadcloth,  with  his  whitest 
of  collars,  and  his  blackest  of  stocks. 

Then  happened  an  incident  which  might  have  led  to  an 
explosion  of  feeling  within  the  school-building  itself,  but 
which  was  providentially  averted,  as  we  shall  see. 

Habakkuk  had  either  unintentionally,  or  with  malice 
aforethought,  not  provided  a seat  for  Mr.  Stringer.  Each 
of  the  forms  afforded  accommodation  for  only  three  persons. 
All  of  them  were  fully,  and  some  of  them  more  than  fully, 
occupied.  The  crowd  thronged  in  a thick  mass  right  up  to 
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the  front  benches.  The  first  form  on  the  right  of  the  room 
was  fully  occupied  by  the  Squire,  the  gentleman  who  was 
with  him,  and  Frank.  The  only  possible  seat  for  Mr. 
Stringer  was  next  to  Mrs.  ITay. 

The  burly  churchwarden  stood  hat  in  hand  looking  right 
and  looking  left,  looking  in  front  of  him  and  looking  behind 
him.  He  scowled,  and  glared,  and  coughed,  and  bit  his 
lip,  and  stretched  his  neck.  Mr.  Stringer  was  not  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  concealing  emotion,  and  his  annoyance  at  being 
treated  with  what  he  considered  contumely  was  visible  to 
everybody. 

No  one  could  tell  what  the  upshot  might  have  been  had 
not  Mrs.  Hay,  with  the  most  studied  politeness,  moved  to 
one  side  and  beckoned  Stringer  to  take  his  place  beside  her. 
Thus  challenged  to  an  exhibition  of  gentlemanly  demeanour, 
Mr.  Isaac  Stringer  was  compelled  to  submit  with  inward 
grumblings,  ne  sat  down  on  the  corner  of  the  form,  but 
sat  down  sideways  and  edgeways,  shaking  his  head  as  if 
his  gyrating  hat  still  required  to  be  kept  in  submission. 
Even  when  the  congregation  rose,  Mr.  Stringer  persisted, 
as  he  did  indeed  all  through  the  service,  in  half  turning  his 
back,  as  if  the  poor  ladies  were  his  mortal  enemies,  and  he 
was  tolerating  their  presence  with  Christian  forbearance. 

The  service  naturally  passed  off  smoothly  enough.  The 
new  curate  had  preached  a short  and  rather  commonplace 
sermon,  in  which  none  of  the  doctrines  in  dispute  between 
the  parties  were  touched  upon.  He  was  a pupil  of  an  old 
friend  of  Dr.  Hay’s,  and  had  passed  a couple  of  years  of 
never-ceasing  and  untiring  devotion  among  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  in  the  great  hive  of  unspeakable  misery  at  the  East 
End  of  the  Metropolis.  He  was  glad  to  escape,  even  if  it 
were  for  a breathing-space  only,  into  the  pure  and  invigora- 
ting air  of  the  Midland  fields  and  pastures.  Quiet  and  un- 
assuming, he  became  an  immediate  favourite,  and  more  than 
one  spiteful  remark  was  passed,  after  the  service  was  over, 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Stringer  faction  : ‘ What  a 
difference  theer  is  between  the  new  curate  and  the  Bector/ 
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If  Habakkuk  had  intentionally  forgotten  to  provide  fitting 
accommodation  for  the  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  Mr. 
Stringer  had  made  up  his  mind  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
the  recalcitrant  one  to  book.  Such  insubordination  was  not 
to  be  put  up  with.  Mr.  Stringer,  regardless  of  the  Sabbath 
day,  promised  himself  all  through  the  service  that  he  would 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  sexton,  after  his  own  fashion, 
the  moment  he  could  find  an  opportunity.  Mr.  Stringer 
was  even  determined  enough  to  vow  that  he  would  make  an 
opportunity,  if  none  would  present  itself  of  its  own  accord. 

The  big  room  was  nearly  empty.  Mrs.  Hay  and  Ophelia 
had  left,  and  the  Squire  and  his  friend  and  Frank  had 
followed  them.  The  congregation  had  trickled  out,  one  by 
one,  and  was  spread  all  over  the  village  street.  Half  a 
dozen  men  and  women  were  still  loitering  in  the  lower 
corner  near  the  entrance,  all  agog  with  excitement  as  to 
what  would  happen  when  Mr.  Stringer  found  himself  alone 
with  Habakkuk. 

The  churchwarden,  with  his  small  hat  placed  firmly  on 
his  big  head,  with  both  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  and 
with  legs  far  apart,  was  standing  close  beside  the  open  little 
private  door.  The  old  man  was  busy  locking  up  the 
borrowed  church-service  in  one  of  the  schoolroom  cup- 
boards. He  seemed  totally  unabashed  by  Mr.  Stringer’s 
threatening  presence.  He  went  about  his  duties  mechani- 
cally and  unconcernedly.  He  neither  hurried  himself  nor 
did  aught  slower  than  was  his  wont  upon  other  occasions. 
When  he  had  quite  finished  he  looked  about  to  see  if  every- 
thing was  safe,  and  then,  with  his  usual  rapid  shuffle,  he 
collected  his  hat,  his  stick,  and  his  worn  gloves.  All  the 
three  passages  were  open  to  him.  He  might  have  made  his 
exit  along  the  centre  gangway  by  the  broad  lower  door,  and 
Mr.  Stringer  would  have  had  to  run  after  him  to  intercept 
him.  But  if  the  churchwarden  was  pig-headed,  Habakkuk 
Wood  yielded  him  not  a jot  in  bull-dog  obstinacy  and 
terrier-like  disposition  to  fight. 

Stringer  evidently  meant  to  have  it  out  with  him,  and 
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the  old  man  chuckled  at  the  idea  that  he  would  give  his 
opponent  every  opportunity.  If  there  was  one  man  in  the 
parish  who  was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Stringer,  that  man  was 
Habakkuk  Wood.  If  there  was  one  man  in  the  same  com- 
munity who  would  give  the  churchwarden  tit  for  tat  on 
each  and  every  occasion,  with  or  without  provocation,  that 
man  was  again  Habakkuk  Wood.  The  old  man  actually 
quivered  with  pleasurable  excitement,  like  a war-horse  at 
the  call  of  the  trumpet. 

Habakkuk’s  face  was  creaming  with  a grin  which  Mr. 
Stringer  considered  most  objectionable  and  subversive  of 
church  discipline.  Habakkuk  shuffled  towards  the  door, 
and  in  doing  so  looked  past  the  churchwarden  as  if  the 
latter  were  not  existent.  One  might  have  thought  he  was 
intently  engaged  in  counting  the  pigeons  on  the  roof  of  the 
corn-chandler’s  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  He  had 
already  one  foot  on  the  sill  of  the  door,  when  Mr.  Stringer 
pushed  his  own  portly  presence  in  front  of  him.  The  burly 
one  was,  by  his  own  action,  compelled  to  step  backward 
into  the  street,  as  the  old  sexton  would  not  budge  an  inch. 
The  result  of  this  movement  was  that  a crowd  collected 
immediately  round  the  pair.  Men,  women,  and  children 
hurried  up  in  troops  and  formed  a semicircle,  all  awaiting 
the  commencement  of  the  coming  fray. 

Mr.  Stringer  began  operations  by  taking  off  his  hat  and 
bowing  with  mock  politeness. 

‘Habakkuk  Wood,’  he  said,’  1 Mr.  Habakkuk  Wood. 
You’re  sexton  of  this  parish  and  I’m  churchwarden.  Might 
I tek  the  liberty  to  ask  why  you  give  seats  this  morning  to 
every  person  except  me  ?’ 

The  aggravating  grin  never  left  Habakkuk’s  face.  He 
wras  evidently  intent  on  irritating  and  annoying  his  oppo- 
nent. 

‘ You  mayn’t  tek  the  liberty,  Isaac  Stringer,’  he  replied, 
and  took  a step  forward  to  shoulder  his  way  through  the 
crowd. 

Habakkuk  had,  however,  chosen  a most  unfortunate  spot 
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by  which  to  make  his  egress.  He  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  half  a dozen  of  Stringer’s  staunchest  supporters. 
Two  of  them,  great  hulking  smock -frocked  farm  labourers, 
made  themselves  as  broad  as  they  could,  and  closed  up 
tightly  to  one  another,  so  as  to  bar  Mr.  Wood’s  progress. 
A buxom,  red-faced  woman  by  their  side  even  put  out  a 
hand  to  stop  the  old  man  from  passing  by. 

Mr.  Stringer  felt  that  the  balance  of  power  was  on  his 
side,  and  his  innate  shrewdness  told  him  that  he  might  play 
a master-stroke  by  which  to  increase  his  popularity  with  his 
own  party,  and  greatly  damage  his  enemies. 

‘ Friends/  he  said,  looking  round  the  circle  with  well- 
assumed  indignation,  ‘you  see  how  this  man’s  a-treatin’  me. 
That’s  been  his  game  and  the  Eector’s  all  along.  Hinso- 
lence,  liinjustice,  and  defiance  of  the  law.  We  all  know 
what  it’s  brought  to  the  Eector,  but  I’ll  tek  care  as  we 
shan’t  be  mixed  up  in  it.  We’ll  sit  apart  from  ’em.  We’ll 
sit  apart  from  ’em  in  the  church,  and  we  won’t  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  ’em  anywheer  else.  That's  what  we’ll  do, 
my  friends.’ 

Isaac  Stringer  thought  that  by  this  speech  he  had  spoken 
a sort  of  major  excommunication  against  the  Eector,  and  all 
who  sided  with  him.  He  stood  there  like  a fat  and  pompous 
Nemesis  pronouncing  the  doom  of  all  those  who  differed 
from  him,  and  he  might  have  been  left  to  enjoy  a high 
opinion  about  his  elocutionary  effort,  had  not  Habakkuk 
burst  out  into  a peal  of  shrill  downright  laughter.  The  old 
man  laughed  until  he  held  his  sides.  Stringer,  turning 
white  with  rage,  kept  his  clenched  fists  in  his  trousers  for 
fear  of  being  tempted  ‘to  box  the  sexton’s  ears. 

Nobody  could  have  foretold  what  would  be  the  result  of 
this  peculiar  altercation.  Suddenly  the  dense  crowd  sur- 
rounding the  two  combatants  swayed  hither  and  thither, 
and  heads  and  arms  bobbed  right  and  left  as  if  in  the  effort 
to  afford  a passage  for  someone  who  was  approaching  from 
behind.  Over  and  above  the  hullaballoo  of  discordant  and 
angry  exclamations  could  be  heard  the  Squire's  strident 
voice  shouting : 
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‘ What’s  the  matter  here  ? What  are  you  up  to?  Let  me 
see  what’s  going  on.’ 

The  crowd  respectfully  made  way,  and  a moment  after- 
wards Marmaduke  Boyer,  his  friend,  and  Frank  stood 
within  the  semicircle  of  excited  faces. 

‘I  thought  so!’  roared  the  Squire.  ‘You’re  having 
another  quarrel  in  a public  place,  Stringer.  When  will  you 
learn  sense  and  discretion  ?’ 

The  indignation  which  had  been  previously  assumed  by 
Mr.  Stringer  now  became  real.  Insulted,  as  he  thought 
himself,  by  the  Squire,  before  a whole  crowd  of  the  parish- 
ioners, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  dignity  was  the 
proper  means  of  guarding  his  reputation.  He  fixed  his  hat 
upon  his  head  with  a vicious  grip. 

‘ Marmaduke  Boyer,’  he  said  quietly  and  doggedly, 

‘ you’ve  told  me  before  all  these  people  that  I haven’t  got 
any  sense  and  any  discretion.  That’s  a hard  speech  for  you 
to  mek  to  me,  Squire  though  you  be  ; but  I hope  as  I’m  a 
Christian,  and  this  is  the  Lord’s  Bay.  So  I forgive  you,  and 
good-morning  to  you.’ 

There  was  something  of  a quaint  Ironside  dignity  about 
him  as  he  glanced  right  and  left,  and  made  his  way  through 
the  people,  who  opened  out  to  let  him  pass.  He  had  not 
gone  many  steps  before  he  turned  and  waited  for  the  Squire, 
who  was  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

‘ Squire  Boyer,’  he  said,  ‘ you’re  a magistrate  ; I’m  going 
to  fetch  a lawyer  from  Birmingham  as  soon  as  ever  a train 
goes  to-morrow  morning,  and  as  I’ve  got  a serious  charge  to 
make  against  Dr.  Hay  I hope  as  you’ll  be  at  home  to  hear  it.’ 

With  that  he  paced  away,  leaving  the  gentlemen  non- 
plussed and  speechless. 

He  walked  away  so  fast  that  when  he  reached  his  own 
door  great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead. 
The  midday  meal  was  laid  out  as  usual  in  the  trim  and 
clean  kitchen,  and  a tidy  elderly  woman  was  busy  placing 
on  a dish  a big,  well-cooked  joint  of  roast  beef.  A jug  of 
foaming,  purling  home-brewed  ale  stood  next  to  Stringer’s 
plate  on  the  table. 
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He  sat  down  without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  looked  away 
moodily  and  gloomily.  The  drinking  glass  in  front  of  him 
bore  an  engraved  inscription  which  fascinated  him.  It 
read  : ‘ To  Mary,  on  her  thirteenth  birthday.’  Her  mother 
— his  loving,  dutiful  wife,  the  companion  of  so  many  years 
— had  given  it  to  the  child  without  whose  comforting 
presence  he  passed  his  first  Sunday.  As  though  Fate  had 
decreed  it  to  try  his  temper,  his  eye  fell  upon  a big  wooden 
spoon,  upon  the  handle  of  which  the  letters  I.S.  were  rudely 
engraved.  He  remembered — and  it  hurt  him  to  remember 
— that  Joseph  had  carved  out  that  spoon,  and  had  given  it 
to  him  as  a boyish  birthday  present  some  time  about  ten 
years  ago. 

The  woman  placed  the  steaming  joint  in  front  of  him. 
Seeing  that  he  did  not  move,  she  changed  the  position  of 
the  carving-knife  and  fork. 

Something  was  evidently  wrong  with  master,  but  she 
dared  not  address  him — not  just  then.  She  waited  silently 
for  a minute  or  two,  and  then  again  shifted  the  knife  and 
fork,  and  the  latter  fell  with  a slight  clatter  from  the  dish 
on  to  the  table. 

‘ What  a row  you’re  maldn’,  Susan,’  Stringer  said  in 
petty  annoyance. 

‘ Dinner’s  quite  ready,  master,’  the  woman  answered. 

* 1 don’t  want  any  dinner,’  the  churchwarden  exclaimed 
in  a choking  voice.  ‘ Tek  it  away  ! Tek  it  away  and  eat  it 
yourself.’ 

He  rose  tremblingly ; his  legs  seemed  to  fail  him  in  the 
effort.  For  full  two  hours  afterwards  the  housekeeper, 
puzzled  beyond  measure  by  her  master’s  conduct,  could 
hear  him  walking  up  and  down  in  his  bedroom  upstairs  like 
a caged  tiger. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  unlucky  Jonah  had  been  kept  in  the  village  lock-up 
in  defiance  of  all  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta.  No 
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statute  of  the  commonwealth  defines  setting  fire  even  to  a 
church  by  accident  as  an  indictable  offence,  and  Jonah  had 
to  be  allowed  to  depart,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  village 
constable,  who  had  found  Master  Jonah  much  more  agree- 
able company  than  he  had  imagined,  and  who — I record  it 
with  regret — had  passed  hours  upon  hours  in  playing  4 snip 1 
with  him,  relieving  the  luckless  one  of  all  his  remaining 
cash,  consisting  of  the  sum  of  one  and  fourpence  halfpenny. 

Jonah  was  shuffling  down  the  village  street,  his  big  hob- 
nailed shoes  clattering  over  the  rough  stones,  when  he  came 
across  his  father,  who  received  him  in  a far  from  friendly 
manner. 

‘ They’ve  let  thee  out,  then,  have  they,  thee  villain  of 
unrighteousness  ? They’ve  let  thee  out,  and  thee’ll  be  up 
to  further  mischief.  Cum  home,  and  hide  that  ugly  face  o’ 
thine !’ 

* It  ain’t  my  fault  if  I am  ugly,’  Jonah  replied  surlily ; 

1 it’s  yours  and  mother’s.’ 

For  all  reply  the  old  man  took  him  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  pushed  him  along  the  road. 

‘ Go  !’  he  said.  ‘ Wait  till  thee  get’st  home,  and  I’ll 
teach  thee  to  reply  to  thy  betters.’ 

Now,  in  comparison  with  Jonah,  Habakkuk  was  a shrimp 
of  a man,  and  the  hulking  lad  accepted  his  father’s  assaults 
much  in  the  spirit  of  that  brewer’s  drayman  who,  when 
asked  why  he  allowed  his  wife  to  beat  him,  replied,  'It 
amuses  she,  and  it  doesn’t  hurt  I.’  It  gratified  Habakkuk  to 
imagine  that  he  was  able  to  wreak  summary  vengeance 
upon  his  overgrown  son,  and  as  he  never  succeeded  in 
making  the  slightest  impression  upon  Jonah’s  leathery  epi- 
dermis, the  lanky  one  could  well  afford  to  let  the  old  man 
thus  assert  his  parental  authority. 

Habakkuk  lived  in  a little  cottage  of  his  own  at  the  far 
end  of  the  village,  within  a very  short  distance  of  the 
Rectory.  It  was  a cleanly  place,  with  yellow  distempered 
walls,  and,  with  its  whitewashed  kitchen,  a perfect  pattern 
of  pristine  neatness.  The  old  man  did  all  the  work  of  the 
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house  himself,  and  asked  but  little  assistance  from  his  lazy 
son.  There  was  a little  vegetable  garden  at  the  back — 
a mere  patch — but  the  fence  at  the  other  end  of  it  ran 
right  up  to  the  Eectory  grounds. 

Father  and  son  were  seated  in  the  kitchen  over  a small 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  the  Sunday  dinner  being  the  one 
weekly  meal  when  the  sexton  allowed  himself  a fare  of  hot 
roast  meat.  Jonah  had  bolted  the  slice  which  his  father 
had  placed  before  him  as  a bull  terrier  would  have  done, 
and  was  looking  with  greedy  eyes,  first  at  his  father,  and 
then  at  the  remainder  of  the  joint.  Whilst  so  engaged  his 
glance  travelled  all  over  the  room,  and  peered  out  of  the 
window  into  the  garden  beyond.  In  this  wise  he  saw  no 
less  a person  than  Miss  Ophelia,  who  was  standing  in  the 
Eectory  grounds  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and  calling 
out  to  Habakkuk. 

The  sexton  shuffled  out  towards  her  swiftly,  bowing 
repeatedly  as  he  came  nearer  to  her. 

Ophelia  was  standing  on  the  lower  bar  of  the  fence,  with 
her  arms  resting  on  the  top. 

4 Mrs.  Hay  is  displeased  with  you,  Habakkuk/  she  said'. 

4 Oh  dear,  oh  dear !’  the  old  man  replied ; 4 you  don’t 
mean  to  say  so  ! I’m  so  sorry.  What  have  I been  an* 
done  ? I’ll  never  do  it  again,  that  I won’t.  Mrs.  Hay  dis- 
pleased ! I’m  that  sorry,  that  I am  ! What’s  she  displeased 
about  T 

4 You  did  not  keep  a seat  for  Mr.  Stringer/  said  Ophelia. 

The  sexton  bridled  up  unconsciously. 

4 Why  should  I keep  a seat  for  him  ?’  he  asked.  4 Who’s 
he,  as  ordinary  Christians  ain’t  good  enough  to  sit  alongside 
o’  he?  A mean,  sneaking  son  o’  Jezebel,  as  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  mischief  in  this  parish,  and  of  all  the  trouble  what’s 
got  into  it.  And  with  your  good  leave,  Miss  Ophelia,  I’ll 
say  it,  what  oughtn’t,  Mrs.  Hay  was  much  too  good  when 
she  made  room  for  him.’ 

4 He  had  to  sit  somewhere,  and  there  was  not  a seat  any- 
where else/  Ophelia  remonstrated. 
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* Let  him  stand  ! He’s  big  enough  and  vicious  enough/ 
Habakkuk  exclaimed. 

4 You  must  allow  us  to  have  our  own  way/  Ophelia 
retorted ; 4 and  Mrs.  Hay  desires  that  you  will  in  the  future 
always  provide  a fitting  place  for  Mr.  Stringer.' 

4 Oh,  I'd  provide  a fittin’  place  for  Mr.  Stringer,'  the  old 
man  snarled.  4 Ashton  Gaol  is  a fittin'  place  for  him. 
That's  wheer  he’d  go  if  I had  my  way.’ 

4 Ypu  must  not  talk  like  that,’  Ophelia  remonstrated. 
4 We  all  have  unpleasant  duties  to  do  now  and  then,  and 
you  must  do  yours,  or  Mrs.  Hay  will  be  very  much 
annoyed.' 

With  that  she  skipped  away,  leaving  Habakkuk  in  a state 
of  irritation  at  the  order  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him. 

The  parish  of  Thorbury  had  before  that  day  been  divided 
into  two  sections  by  the  controversy  between  the  Eector  and 
the  churchwardens,  but  now  it  was  in  a state  of  open 
seething  feud.  At  every  dinner-table  in  the  village  Stringer’s 
publicly  proclaimed  intention  to  prosecute  the  Eector  was 
discussed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  even  the  church- 
warden’s most  avowed  partisans  felt  misgivings  of  the 
justice  of  their  case  in  attacking  the  Eector  on  the  ground 
of  his  honesty.  Such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature, 
however,  that  men — right-thinking  Christian  men — so  far 
threw  dust  into  their  own  eyes  as  to  assert  that  the  Eector 
was  guilty,  and  that  Mr.  Stringer,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Hay’s 
pitiable  condition,  was  only  doing  his  duty  in  submitting 
the  affair  to  a legal  decision.  In  a place  where  everybody 
knew  everybody  else,  and  had  known  everybody  else  ever 
since  they  had  been  born  ; where  everybody  had  grown  up 
in  sight  of  everybody  else,  and  where,  therefore,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  houses  had  glass  fronts,  such  a spirit  of 
dissension  acted  most  unwholesomely  upon  the  community. 
Men  who  had  been  friends  for  years  became  estranged  from 
one  another.  People  who  had  been  comrades  at  school 
shrugged  their  shoulders  as  they  passed  each  other,  and  it 
was  a bitter  fact  that  the  most  peaceably  disposed  of  men, 
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the  most  law-abiding,  and  the  most  gentle,  had  an  unwilling 
share  in  creating  this  soreness  of  heart. 

Nobody  felt  this  state  of  things  more  keenly  and  more 
irritatingly  than  the  Squire.  That  the  village  of  which  he 
was  lord  should  thus  declare  itself  in  open  faction  feud,  like 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets  of  yore,  without  asking  his 
opinion,  was  bitter  enough.  An  accusing  voice  told  him 
that  he  himself  had,  in  a measure,  countenanced  the  quarrel 
by  the  position  he  had  taken  up  regarding  the  Eector.  But 
then  Marmaduke  Boyer  was  a gentleman,  and  to  his  gentle- 
manly perception  the  charge  of  dishonesty  against  the 
Eector  was  naturally  simply  absurd  and  silly. 

Squire  Boyer  that  afternoon,  in  spite  of  some  untoward 
circumstances,  was  a happy  man.  He  had  shaken  hands 
with  his  boy,  and  his  boy  was  with  him  again.  When  the 
pair  had  reached  home,  and  Frank  had  entered  his  usual 
bedroom,  the  Squire  followed  him  thither.  He  walked  up 
to  the  young  man,  and  placing  one  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  grasping  his  son’s  hand  with  the  other,  he  had  looked 
the  latter  straight  in  the  face  and  had  said  : 

‘ Frank,  I’m  sorry.’ 

* Don’t  say  another  word,  dad,’  young  Boyer  had  replied, 
and  the  two  had  shaken  hands  like  old  friends.  But  there 
was  just  that  little  lump  in  each  throat,  and  that  little 
hesitation  of  the  voice,  which  showed  that  they  felt  what 
they  did  not  express. 

The  Squire  was  standing  with  his  hands  behind  his  back 
against  the  vacant  chimney-piece  of  the  big  library,  and 
Frank  was  seated  in  a large  old-fashioned  armchair  a few 
paces  from  him.  They  were  both  sipping  their  madeira  after 
luncheon,  and  the  blue  clouds  of  cigar-smoke  curled  in  the  air. 

4 Well,  lad,’  the  Squire  exclaimed.  4 1 suppose  you  are 
going  to  marry  Ophelia.’ 

4 1 will,  with  your  permission,  dad,’  Frank  replied. 

4 1 suppose  you  know  what  you’re  doing,’  Boyer  continued ; 

1 and  when  it’s  once  done  you  can’t  undo  it  easily  but  you 
can  regret  it  soon  enough.* 
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4 She  is  the  best  girl  in  the  wide,  wide  world,’  young 
Boyer  asserted  with  determination ; 4 and  the  man  who 
cannot  be  happy  with  her  never  will  be.’ 

4 1 have  heard  something  like  that  before,  my  boy,’  the 
fox-coloured  one  retorted.  4 1 only  hope  it  will  turn  out  as 
you  think.  Here’s  my  hand  upon  it.’ 

The  final  seal  was  thus  set  upon  the  Squire’s  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Rector.  Newrs  spreads  quickly  in  a place  like 
Thorbury,  and  Mr.  Stringer,  who  had  laid  down  to  sleep 
after  his  perambulations  up  and  down  his  bed-chamber,  and 
who  had,  on  awakening,  sauntered  out  into  the  street,  was 
speedily  told  that  the  Squire  had  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
influence  in  the  scale  against  him. 

4 Very  well,’  he  replied.  4 1 just  shan’t  apply  to  him  for 
the  summons,  that’s  all.  I’ll  go  to  Sir  Frederick.’ 

Sir  Frederick  Halstead  was  the  elderly  gentleman  and 
neighbour  of  Boyer’s  w7ho  had  joined  the  latter  at  the 
morning’s  service. 

Many  things  combined  to  irritate  and  try  Mr.  Stringer’s 
temper  that  afternoon.  Men  in  whose  judgment  he  was 
wont  to  place  confidence  told  him  he  was  wrong  in  so 
obstinately  and  uncharitably  attacking  a man  who  was 
stretched  upon  a bed  of  pain.  Others  asserted  that  he  was 
making  a fool  of  himself.  Still  others  doubted  his  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  the  opinions  of  the  few  who  coincided 
with  him  were  mere  drops  in  the  flood  of  disapproval  which 
came  upon  him  with  torrent  velocity. 

We  have  it  on  record  that  men  who  were  awaiting  their 
doom  at  the  lions’  teeth  begged  to  be  removed  from  a place 
where  the  flies  annoyed  them.  Stringer,  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  to  which  he  was  exposed,  was  in  a dreadful 
state  of  suspense  to  know  how  he  would  be  treated  during 
the  evening  service.  He  wTent  early,  determined,  if  no  seat 
were  reserved  for  him,  to  plant  himself  firmly  on  the  form 
reserved  for  the  Rector’s  family.  He  had  gone  to  jhe  tem- 
porary church  expecting  to  be  irritated,  and  he  was  irritated 
grievously  because  he  was  not  irritated  as  he  expected. 
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Habakkuk  met  him  with  ludicrous  deference,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  bench  immediately  behind  the  Squire’s.  There 
was  no  help  for  it — he  had  to  be  satisfied ; and  if  ever  a 
man  was  unhappy  at  having  obtained  what  he  asked  for, 
that  man  was  Mr:  Stringer.  He  would  have  so  enjoyed 
having  to  find  his  seat  by  an  exhibition  of  authority,  and  he 
was  wofully  disappointed  that  no  actual  cause  of  quarrel 
was  left  to  him  for  the  moment. 

When  the  evening  service  was  over,  the  churchwarden 
returned  to  his  house  sore  at  heart.  He  went  to  bed  sup- 
perless, and  without  his  customary  toddy.  He  passed  a 
miserable  night,  tossing  and  rolling  about  his  bed,  now  too 
hot,  then  too  cold,  never  comfortable.  The  flock  pillow 
which  he  had  used  for  about  twenty  years  had  suddenly  be- 
come lumpy,  and  he  felt  sure  it  was  the  fault  of  that  old 
woman,  who  could  not  arrange  it  as  well  as  Mary  used  to 
do.  What  a bother  it  was  that  Mary  was  gone  ! He  was 
perfectly  sick  and  tired  of  himself  ; everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong.  Who  could  have  put  it  into  Habakkuk’s  head  to 
provide  that  seat  for  him  during  the  evening  service  ? 
Habakkuk  would  never  have  done  it  of  his  own  accord. 
That  was  just  another  of  the  Eector’s  spiteful  tricks,  he  felt 
sure.  By  such  underhand  practices  he  was  continually  try- 
ing to  proclaim  himself  the  peacemaker  of  the  parish. 

Self-communion  did  not  act  as  a somnolent  factor  with 
Mr.  Stringer.  He  saw  the  moon  grow  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  the  sky  grow  lighter  and  lighter,  and  the  early  blush  of 
dawn  found  him  as  wide  awake  as  ever.  When  the  advent 
of  the  king  of  day  proclaimed  itself  in  a broad  streak  of  red 
and  gold  on  the  eastern  horizon,  Mr.  Stringer  still  tossed 
about  his  bed  unrefreshed. 

The  old  housekeeper  had  been  moving  aoout  for  half  an 
hour  past,  and  Stringer,  dressing  himself  rapidly,  after 
escaping  various  accidents  during  the  process  of  shaving, 
went  downstairs  in  a hideous  temper.  It  was  lucky  for  the 
old  woman,  and  most  irritating  again  for  Stringer,  that  he 
could  find  absolutely  nothing  to  grumble  about.  Contrary 
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to  his  custom,  he  went  straight  into  the  breakfast-room — he 
who  always  took  his  morning  tea  in  the  kitchen.  But  the 
place  was  swept  and  tidy,  and  the  tray  with  his  tea  and 
toast  was  brought  to  him  in  a jiffy. 

He  had  eaten  no  dinner  on  the  previous  day  nor  tasted 
supper,  and  his  customary  robust  appetite  asserted  itself  in 
spite  of  him.  Here  again  the  man’s  dogged  character 
showed  itself.  He  was  hungry,  very  hungry,  but  he  did  not 
want  it  said  in  the  village  that  he  was  a glutton,  or  set  an 
example  to  improvidence  by  allowing  himself  aught  but  tea 
and  toast  for  breakfast.  The  huge  cold  joint  stood  on  the 
sideboard,  and  he  could  have  easily  helped  himself ; but  no 
— he  had  been  satisfied  with  tea  and  toast  these  many  years 
past,  and  tea  and  toast  would  have  to  suffice  him  that  day. 
And  more  than  that,  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  had  gone  to 
bed  hungry  the  day  before,  and  this  morning  he  would  only 
allow  himself  the  usual  quantity.  There  was  no  trace  of 
meanness  or  stinginess  in  this  course  of  action ; it  was 
simply  part  and  parcel  of  the  man’s  character.  He  was  as 
obstinate  with  himself  as  he  was  with  others. 

He  took  the  morning  train,  and  arrived  in  Birmingham 
long  before  any  lawyer’s  office  was  open.  He  first  of  all 
wandered  about  the  streets  disconsolately,  then  went  into 
the  smoking-room  of  the  Stork  Hotel,  and  sat  himself  down 
in  a round  wooden  armchair  in  the  comer.  He  had  never 
found  the  morning  papers  so  dull.  His  party,  the  Tories, 
were  going  to  the  dogs — of  that  he  felt  certain.  They  had 
not  offered  half  enough  serious  opposition  to  the  ridiculous 
innovations  of  the  Aberdeen  Government.  What  were  such 
men  as  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  St.  Leonards 
about,  to  allow  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Bussell  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  them  ? He  was  weary  of  it — he  was 
weary  of  everything. 

The  clock  struck  nine  as  he  entered  his  lawyer’s  office  in 
Temple  Bow.  He  was  always  in  litigation  with  somebody 
or  other.  When  he  was  not  suing  somebody  else,  somebody 
else  was  sure  to  be  suing  him.  He  therefore  was  a most 
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valuable  client,  and  the  clerks  received  him  with  deference. 
Mr.  Underwood  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  he  would  not  be 
long.  Would  Mr.  Stringer  wait  in  his  room  ? Mr.  Stringer 
expressed  his  willingness  to  wait  in  Mr.  Underwood’s  room, 
but  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  having  to  wait.  The 
chapter  of  inconveniences  and  annoyances  was  evidently 
intent  on  continuing. 

Mr.  Stringer  had  read  the  names  on  all  the  tin  cases 
which  half-filled  one  side  of  the  room.  He  had  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  endorsements  on  all  the  legal 
papers  which  were  packed  on  the  huge  table.  He  had 
examined  every  auctioneer’s  bill  on  the  walls  and  had  found 
them  uninteresting.  Downright  impatience  was  beginning 
to  assert  itself,  when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Underwood 
entered,  bustling  and  smiling,  and  greeted  his  client  with  a 
cheery  welcome.  He  was  a tall  thin  man,  with  a smoothly- 
shaven  face  and  a nearly  perfectly  bald  head.  His  piercing 
gray  eyes  were  always  on  the  move,  and  a perpetual  smile 
sat  on  his  otherwise  sphinx-like  face.  A clerk  followed  him 
with  an  armful  of  deeds  and  documents,  which  he  placed  on 
his  employer’s  table,  where  a little  pile  of  letters  was 
already  lying. 

‘ I won’t  keep  you  a moment,  Mr.  Stringer/  the  lawyer 
said,  glancing  over  the  addresses.  ‘ There  is  just  one  here 
which  I may  have  to  answer  on  the  spot/ 

Mr.  Stringer  turned  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling  while  his 
legal  adviser  perused  the  letter,  scribbled  a few  words  on  it, 
and  handed  it  to  his  clerk.  The  latter  bowed  stiffly  and 
went  out. 

‘ Now  I’m  at  your  service,  my  dear  Mr.  Stringer/  the 
lawyer  exclaimed  cheerily.  ‘ What  have  we  on  this  time  ?’ 

The  churchwarden  set  to  work  and  stated  his  case  with 
such  directness  and  lucidity  as  he  was  capable  of.  The 
solicitor,  accustomed  to  his  client’s  style  and  descriptions, 
saw  through  the  whole  matter  immediately. 

‘ I’m  afraid  you  are  overstepping  the  mark,  Mr.  Stringer, 
when  you  speak  of  a criminal  prosecution/  he  said,  stroking 
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his  chin.  ‘Dr.  Hay  is  undoubtedly  responsible  to  the  parish 
for  the  value  of  the  book  which  has  been  taken  away,  and 
the  Court  would  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  parishioners. 
What  the  amount  of  the  judgment  would  be  depends  upon 
the  estimate  of  the  jury.  But  there  is  no  magistrate  in 
England  who,  under  the  circumstances  you  have  stated, 
would  issue  a criminal  summons  against  Dr.  Hay/ 

‘ And  why  not  T exclaimed  Mr.  Stringer.  ‘ Will  you  tell 
me  how  that  ode  Bible  can  have  been  exchanged  and  the 
Rector  not  be  a party  to  it  T 

‘ Mr.  Stringer  ! Mr.  Stringer  ! I’m  ashamed  of  you,*  Mr. 
Underwood  replied  quietly.  ‘ You,  a man  of  discernment, 
such  as  I have  always  found  you ! It  is  to  my  pecuniary 
interest  that  you  should  be  engaged  in  litigation,  criminal 
or  civil;  but  I am  not  going  to  allow  you  to  fling  your  money 
into  the  gutter/ 

‘ And  if  I do  want  to  fling  my  money  into  the  gutter,  that 
don’t  concern  anybody  but  me,  does  it  ?’  Mr.  Stringer  cried 
in  annoyance. 

‘ My  dear  Mr.  Stringer,  you  must  really  listen  to  reason,’ 
the  lawyer  replied  stolidly.  ‘ You  yourself  told  me  just  now 
that  two  men  had  been  engaged  at  the  Rectory  restoring 
the  old  Bible.  The  case  is  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  any 
magistrate  would  see  it  in  the  same  way  as  I do.  Dr.  Hay’s 
well-known  high  and  blameless  character,  his  whole  life, 
which  lies  like  an  open  book  before  the  world,  would  make 
a charge  such  as  you  would  prefer  against  him  preposterous, 
even  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  not  themselves 
afford  an  easy  solution.  The  two  men  whom  Dr.  Hay 
employed  are  evidently  the  guilty  parties,  and  Dr.  Hay  is 
as  much  a victim  as  the  parish.  I will  place  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  if  you  like — that  is  quite  another 
affair — and  I will  issue  a writ  against  Dr.  Hay  if  the  parish 
authorities  require  me  to  do  so.  But  beyond  that  I should 
not  advise  you  to  go.* 

Stringer  had  been  in  anything  but  an  agreeable  temper 
when  he  left  his  home  that  morning,  but  compared  to  him 
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when  he  returned  to  it  the  proverbial  bear  with  the  pro- 
verbial sore  head  was  a mild,  meek,  loving,  and  lovable 
creature. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  green  of  the  early  autumn  foliage  had  given  way  to 
russets  and  yellows,  and  the  leaves  were  scattered  far  and 
wide  on  the  country  roads.  A mild  November  heralded  the 
beginning  of  winter  with  soft  gray  skies  and  pearly  morning 
mists. 

The  village  of  Thorbury  was  still  as  divided  as  ever.  Mr. 
Stringer  had  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  had  contented 
himself  by  charging  the  Rector  with  gross  recklessness  in 
the  care  of  the  Church’s  property. 

The  latter,  barely  recovered  from  his  hurts,  and  with  the 
light  of  his  eyes  for  ever  gone,  had  not  yet  stirred  beyond 
the  Rectory  gates. 

Thorbury  Church  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  a prey 
to  desolation.  Subscriptions  had  bowed  in  right  and  left, 
and  workmen  were  busier  than  ever  in  roofing  in  and  restor- 
ing the  ancient  walls,  and  in  refitting  the  house  of  God. 
Before  winter  would  have  sent  its  first  snows,  it  was  to  be 
inaugurated  in  solemn  service  held  by  the  Rector  him- 
self. 

During  all  this  while  Mr.  Stringer  had  been  decidedly 
unhappy.  Some  of  his  own  partisans  were  tiring  and  be- 
coming luke-warm,  but  with  every  individual  defection  the 
remainder  seemed  to  become  more  bitter.  The  Stringed 
faction,  aping  the  manner  of  their  chief,  assumed  airs  of 
injured  forbearance,  but  took  practical  means  of  showing 
the  spirit  of  animosity  which  actuated  them.  The  corn- 
chandler,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  Rector’s  strong  parti- 
sans, and  the  Stringerites  who  had  previously  dealt  with 
him  now  went  to  Heydon  Hay  or  Castle  Barfield  for  their 
supply.  There  was  a little  local  brewery,  famous  for  miles 
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round  for  the  excellence  of  its  ale.  The  Stringent es 
favoured  their  idiosyncrasies  and  punished  their  stomachs 
by  sending  to  Castle  Barfield  for  small-beer,  which  cost 
them  quite  as  much  as  the  local  renowned  beverage.  Those 
who  imagine  that  4 boycotting  ’ took  its  origin  in  Ireland  are 
mistaken.  In  many  an  English  village  have  occurred  inci- 
dents similar  to  those  just  recited  as  far  back  as  men  can 
remember.  It  was  a very  mild  form  of  boycotting,  it  is 
true,  but  its  moral  purpose  was  the  same.  In  a small  place 
like  Thorbury  a man’s  business  is  easily  ruined,  and  the 
persons  who  favoured  Mr.  Stringer’s  opponents  suffered 
severely.  There  were  no  customers  for  them  outside  of  the 
village.  They  had  at  all  times  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  with  one-half  of  their  usual 
patronage  withdrawn,  some  of  them  were  in  a sad  plight 
indeed. 

It  was  small  consolation  to  Mr.  Stringer  to  see  some  of 
his  opponents  suffer  in  this  wise.  He  would  have  given 
one-half  of  all  he  possessed  to  have  had  his  own  way  in  his 
quarrel  with  the  Rector. 

He  had  received  a letter  from  Mary  informing  him  that 
she  was  living  with  Mrs.  Noble,  but  not  a line  since  then. 
He  had  learned  from  the  newspapers  that  his  son  was,  after 
all,  not  called  upon  to  go  to  the  Crimea,  and  knowing  that 
both  Mary  and  Joseph  were  in  London,  living  in  near 
vicinity  to  one  another,  he  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  they 
were  conspiring  against  him.  Had  he  been  asked  why  he 
entertained  that  opinion,  he  could  not  have  given  a satis- 
factory answer.  After  awhile  he  came  to  lay  the  blame  of 
Mary’s  flight  on  Joseph’s  shoulders.  His  example  had  led 
her  away.  He  could  have  done  without  his  son  for  ever, 
but  Mary  was  a sad  loss  to  him. 

He  had  kept  his  girl’s  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  night  after 
night  he  would  pull  it  out  and  turn  over  its  crumpled 
leaves,  trying  to  gather  new  information  from  its  short 
and  pithy  wording.  It  naturally  always  told  the  same 
tale. 
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‘ Dear  Father, 

‘lam  living  with  Mrs.  Noble,  and  am  very  comfortable. 
Joseph  comes  to  see  me  now  and  then.  I have  not  yet  found 
a place,  but  hope  to  get  one  soon.  I hope  you  are  well. 

‘ Your  affectionate  daughter, 

4 Mary,’ 

Somehow  or  other  it  did  not  seem  to  him  quite  like  Mary, 
that  letter.  He  was  not  a connoisseur  of  style,  but  Mary’s 
particular  charm  of  letter- writing  was  not  there.  It  seemed 
to  him  brusque,  not  at  all  gentle  and  loving,  as  Mary’s  letters 
had  been  when  she  had  previously  been  away  from  home  on 
short  visits — nothing  like  as  filial  even  as  that  letter  which 
he  had  found  on  the  table  on  the  morning  when  she  had  left 
his  house.  Somebody  was  advising  her,  and  advising  her 
against  him ; but  they  might  advise  her  all  their  lives,  and 
all  her  life,  and  he  would  not  stir  a finger,  not  he.  But  it 
was  a shame — a cruel,  burning,  infamous  shame — that 
people  should  be  found  to  make  mischief  between  a father 
and  his  daughter.  She  could  not  possibly  be  as  comfortable 
at  Mrs.  Noble’s  as  she  had  been  at  home,  and  he  felt  sure 
she  would  have  returned  long  ago  if  somebody  had  not 
advised  her  against  that  course.  In  his  mind  he  charged 
both  Mrs.  Noble  and  Joseph  with  having  given  that  guilty 
advice,  and  was  equally  incensed  against  both. 

But  after  all,  as  he  thought  the  matter  over  carefully,  the 
primary  cause  of  Mary’s  running  away,  as  of  all  the  other 
ills  and  annoyances  which  had  befallen  him,  was  the  Bector. 
The  reader  may  well  open  his  eyes  wide  in  expectation  of 
learning  by  what  course  of  reasoning  Mr.  Stringer  arrived 
at  that  amazing  conclusion.  To  Mr.  Stringer,  however,  the 
question  presented  no  difficulty.  Had  Thorbury  Church  not 
been  set  on  fire  through  the  Bector’s  reckless  appointment 
of  Jonah  as  guardian,  and  had  he — Stringer — not  been  put 
out  of  ail  patience  by  the  Bector’s  insulting  conduct  at  the  fire, 
he  would  not  have  been  in  such  a vile  temper  with  Mary,  he 
would  most  probably  not  have  threatened  her  as  he  did,  and 
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Mary  would  not  have  run  away.  Therefore  it  was  as  plain  as 
daylight  to  Mr.  Stringer  that  Dr.  Hay  was  responsible  for 
Mary’s  flight.  He  felt  so  much  consolation  in  thus  shifting 
from  his  own  shoulders  the  reason  why  his  daughter  left  her 
home  that  he  inwardly  digested  it,  and  re-digested  it,  with 
intense  satisfaction.  It  acted  with  twofold  benevolence.  It 
eased  his  mind  as  regarded  himself,  and  added  another  point 
to  the  long  list  of  the  Eector’s  offences. 

Stringer  had  heard  that  Dr.  Hay  had  lost  his  eyesight. 
The  recital  of  this  grievous  affliction  made  no  impression 
whatever  on  the  churchwarden.  He  was  not  a cruel  man, 
but,  to  start  with,  he  did  not  quite  understand  what  blind- 
ness meant,  and  then  his  general  bitterness  against  the 
Eector  hid  from  him  the  fact  that  he  was  uncharitable  even 
in  this  matter. 

He  was  walking  towards  Heydon  Hay  one  afternoon, 
when,  on  passing  the  Eectory  grounds,  he  saw,  strolling 
towards  the  church,  the  Eector,  with  Ophelia  on  one  side 
of  him  and  Frank  on  the  other.  The  first  view  he  obtained 
of  the  little  party  was  that  of  their  backs,  and  he  noticed 
nothing  particular  except  that  they  seemed  to  be  walking 
very  slowly.  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Hay  was  confined  to  her 
room  unwell,  and  the  spiteful  thought  suggested  itself  to 
him,  ‘ He  hasn’t  got  the  whole  family  with  him,  that’s  all.’ 
At  that  moment  he  had  forgotten  everything  he  had  heard 
about  the  Eector’s  blindness. 

His  curiosity,  somehow  or  other,  prompted  him  to  walk 
on  faster,  so  as  to  pass  the  little  group,  and  he  overtook 
them  by  the  churchyard  gate.  Frank  had  his  hand  on  the 
latch,  and  Dr.  Hay  was  leaning  on  Ophelia’s  arm.  His  tall 
form  stooped  more  than  ever,  and  his  hair  was  quite  white. 

Stringer  saw  that  both  Ophelia  and  Frank  looked  towards 
him,  and  that  Frank  then  addressed  the  Doctor.  After  that 
came  a moment  of  such  awe  to  the  churchwarden  that  he 
never  forgot  it.  The  Eector  raised  his  head,  and  Stringer, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  his  closed  eyes.  There  was  something 
so  indescribably  pitiful,  so  majestic,  in  that  blind  face,  that 
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Stringer  felt  smitten  to  the  heart,  and  walked  away  as  fast 
as  he  could  in  red  shame. 

He  reached  the  sign-post,  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
church,  without  knowing  how  he  got  there.  Then,  little  by 
little,  his  equanimity  returned,  and  he  felt  wroth  with  him- 
self for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  thus  upset.  Those 
closed  eyes  haunted  him,  and  he  hated  the  Rector  for  haunt- 
ing him  with  his  closed  eyes. 

As  he  lay  awake  on  the  following  night  an  awful  thought 
struck  him  like  a sledgehammer,  and  left  him  dazed.  Why, 
he  himself  was  the  cause  of  the  Rector’s  walking  into  the 
fire.  He  writhed  under  it  for  a moment,  like  a tortured 
wretch  upon  an  Inquisition  rack.  Great  cold  drops  stood 
upon  his  forehead,  and  he  sat  upright  in  his  bed  as  if  ghosts 
affrighted  him.  The  moment  afterwards  he  laughed  at  him- 
self for  a fool  and  an  idiot.  Why  should  he  blame  himself? 
What  had  he  to  blame  himself  for  ? He  had  done  his  duty, 
and  nothing  but  his  duty.  He  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  assured  himself  that  he  was  not  only  utterly  blameless, 
but  deserving  of  high  commendation  in  having  acted  as  he 
did.  The  shock  of  the  afternoon,  the  excitement,  first  of 
the  self-accusation,  then  of  the  self-exculpation,  wore  him 
out  physically  and  mentally,  and  brought  to  him  the  sound 
sleep  which  had  long  been  a stranger  to  his  couch. 

During  the  few  days  that  followed  Stringer  purposely 
hovered  repeatedly  about  the  works  in  progress  at  the 
church  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  Rector.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  be  again  frightened  by  that  blind  face, 
and  he  wanted  to  become  accustomed  to  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  weather  became  chiller  and  bleaker,  and  November, 
that  had  come  in  like  a lamb,  went  out  like  a lion.  Mr. 
Stringer  still  paid  daily  repeated  visits  to  the  works  of  the 
now  nearly-completed  church,  without,  however,  once 
coming  across  Dr.  Hay.  He  would  potter  about  the  church- 
yard, and  the  church  and  the  vestry  for  hours,  busying  him- 
self about  this,  questioning  about  that,  standing  in  draughty 
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places.  He  saw  a good  deal  of  the  Squire,  of  Prank,  of 
Ophelia,  and  of  Mrs.  Hay,  also  of  Saint  Sauveur,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  cared  for  of  Habakkuk  and  Jonah ; 
but  his  eyes  lighted  not  once  on  Dr.  Hay.  He  would  have 
dearly  liked  to  have  questioned  some  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men just  named  about  this  peculiar  and,  to  his  mind,  studied 
absence,  but  naturally  dared  not.  Had  he  cared  to  inquire 
of  those  who  were  well  informed  on  the  subject,  he  would 
have  learned  that  the  noise  of  the  men  at  work  irritated  the 
Rector’s  nerves.  He  would  have  been  told  further  that,  as 
daylight  or  night  made  no  difference  to  the  afflicted  minister, 
Dr.  Hay  usually  went  to  the  church  when  everybody  had 
left  it.  There  he  prepared  himself  for  the  continuance  of 
his  ministry  by  accustoming  himself  to  move  about  the  place 
without  assistance. 

In  the  first  week  of  December  a howling,  biting,  early 
winter  blast  made  Thorbury  Church  a perfect  ice-house. 
All  the  workmen  were  sneezing  and  coughing,  and  Mr. 
Stringer,  who  stuck  to  the  place  with  that  bulldog  tenacity 
which  characterized  him  in  everything,  sneezed  and  coughed 
also.  His  back  began  to  ache,  and  he  felt  dull  pains  in  his 
limbs.  He  was  not  to  be  put  off  his  task  so  easily,  how- 
ever. He  took  a double  glass  of  toddy  before  going  to  bed, 
to  drive  away  his  cold,  and  woke  to  find  that  he  was  not  in 
any  way  relieved  of  it.  The  next  day  he  was  worse,  but 
Thorbury  Church  still  claimed  his  presence  for  hours.  The 
weather  was  vile;  the  winter,  which  had  begun  mildly,  had 
set  in  with  dire  fierceness,  and  it  was  snowing,  raining, 
freezing,  and  thawing  in  turns.  Those  inclemencies  of  the 
elements,  with  the  addition  of  a stifling  fog,  were  not  con- 
ducive to  Mr.  Stringer’s  recovery,  especially  as  he  would 
persist  in  haunting  a building  which  was  as  yet  insufficiently 
fitted  with  doors  and  windows. 

Again  he  tried  the  whisky  cure  before  retiring  to  rest,  and 
not  only  found  it  once  more  a failure,  but  also  productive  of 
an  abominable  headache.  Again  he  wrapped  himself  up  in 
coats  and  mufflers,  and  again  he  walked  to  the  parish 
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church.  Not  so  fast,  though,  as  previously,  nor  with  such 
determination  or  intensity  of  purpose  as  before.  He  felt 
lax,  and  anything  but  strong,  but  he  would  not  acknowledge 
to  anybody,  least  of  all  to  himself,  that  he  was  ill. 

When  he  returned  home  of  an  evening  he  would  rail 
against  fate  for  having  deprived  him  of  Mary.  Had  Mary 
been  with  him  he  would  not  have  been  in  this  state.  She 
would  have  known  what  was  good  for  him.  She  would 
have  tended  him  and  nursed  him,  and  he  would  have  been 
well  again  long  ago,  and  able  to  move  about  as  was  his 
wont.  If  the  days  were  long  and  weary,  the  nights  were 
longer  and  wearier.  Few  people  ever  visited  him.  He  had 
many  partisans,  but  he  could  count  his  friends  on  one  hand 
and  have  fingers  to  spare.  He  had  discouraged  even  those 
who  were  his  friends  from  calling.  Thus  it  came  that  when 
illness  made  his  already  lonely  home  more  unhomelike  than 
ever,  there  was  no  hand  except  the  old  housekeeper’s  to 
give  him  as  much  as  a glass  of  water. 

The  restoration  of  the  church  was  so  far  advanced  that 
its  re-opening  on  Christmas  Eve  was  publicly  announced. 
A polite  note,  informing  him  that  such  was  the  Hector’s 
intention,  had  been  sent  to  his  house.  He  read  the  letter 
during  his  breakfast,  and  again  wandered  out  for  his  cus- 
tomary visit  to  the  church  ; but  he  never  got  so  far  as  that. 
All  along  the  road  he  had  felt  himself  growing  wreaker  and 
weaker,  and  uncomfortable  chills  had  crept  over  him.  When 
he  reached  the  Fox  and  Hogs  he  was  glad  to  allow  himself 
to  be  led  into  the  parlour,  and  to  sit  down  before  the  roar- 
ing fire.  He  hated  doctors,  and  would  never  call  one  to 
himself  or  his,  except  in  the  direst  extremity.  The  inn- 
keeper, however,  sent  for  the  village  physician,  whether 
Stringer  liked  it  or  not,  and  the  churchwarden  wras  packed 
off  to  his  house  in  a close  carriage,  and  deposited  in  his  bed 
by  the  landlord  and  his  ostler.  Strict  orders  were  given  to 
the  housekeeper  that  she  was  not  to  allow  her  master  down- 
stairs on  any  pretence.  The  amazement  and  distress  of  the 
poor  creature,  on  hearing  this  injunction,  may  be  easily 
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imagined.  She  was  at  a loss  to  know  how  she,  who  was 
frightened  out  of  her  life  at  the  very  sight  of  her  master, 
was  to  prevent  him  from  doing  exactly  what  he  wanted. 

The  few  days  that  followed  were  passed  by  Stringer  in  a 
state  of  high  fever.  His  old  housekeeper  sat  up  with  him, 
and  nursed  him  day  and  night,  but  he  missed  Mary  so 
much.  The  old  woman  was  well  enough  in  her  way,  and 
she  meant  kindly ; but  she  was  clumsy,  and  irritated  him 
over  and  over  again,  and  she  knew  nothing,  and  could  give 
no  information  about  men  and  things. 

After  one  long  miserable  night  of  fever  and  pain,  he 
would  have  had  it  in  his  heart  to  write  to  Mary  begging  her 
to  return,  but  on  trying  a pen  he  felt  that  he  could  not  guide 
it.  He  might  have  confessed  his  weakness  to  his  child,  and 
have  asked  her — he  and  she  the  only  witnesses  of  his 
humiliation — to  come  again  and  cheer  his  house  with  the 
sunshine  of  her  presence.  But  he  was  still  too  proud — 
why  would  he  not  confess  to  himself  that  he  was  too 
obstinate  ? — to  admit  strangers  to  a share  in  such  a secret. 
The  letter,  therefore,  remained  unwritten,  and  as  stout  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  in  English  yeoman’s  breast  was  nigh  on 
breaking,  simply  because  it  was  made  of  too  unyielding  a 
fibre. 

The  days  passed,  and  Stringer  recovered  slowly.  The 
weather  was  still  bitter.  Snow  on  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  snow  whirling  in  the  air,  all  the  landscape 
swathed  in  a white  pall.  They  allowed  him  to  sit  up  in  an 
armchair  in  his  bedroom  of  a daytime,  but  even  if  they  had 
permitted  him  to  go  out  he  had  not  the  strength  of  body  nor 
of  will  to  desire  it. 

A few  of  his  stanchest  partisans  paid  him  formal  visits. 
Each  call  left  an  added  taste  of  bitterness.  He  was  told 
that  the  Bector  was  walking  about  the  village  as  if  he  were 
still  possessed  of  the  sight  of  his  eyes — that  through  the 
Squire’s  influence,  and  by  Dr.  Hay’s  persuasive  and  seem- 
ingly ubiquitous  presence,  the  village  of  Thorbury  was 
rallying  itself  on  the  Rector’s  side — that  his  own  party  was 
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dwindling  to  a mere  handful,  and  that,  in  fact,  since  he  had 
been  unable  to  leave  his  house,  his  cause  and  his  party  in 
the  parish  had  gone  thoroughly  to  the  bad. 

Christmas  Eve  came,  and  Stringer  was  still  confined  to 
his  room.  He  felt  himself  utterly  helpless.  A friend  called 
in  the  afternoon  and  told  him  of  the  ready  preparations  for 
the  inaugural  service  of  the  evening.  When  the  door  had 
closed  again  behind  that  man,  Stringer  rose  from  his  arm- 
chair trembling  and  gasping  for  breath.  He  went  to  the 
window,  and  with  quivering  fingers  pushed  aside  the  little 
muslin  curtains.  A heavy  snowstorm  was  abroad.  He  had 
barely  strength  to  return  to  his  chair.  How  was  the 
mighty  fallen  ? 

The  evening  came,  and  Stringer  listened  with  aching  ear 
for  the  first  chime  of  the  new  bells.  When  at  last  they 
pealeS  out  into  the  night  their  message  of  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men,  the 
pent-up  agony  in  Stringer’s  heart  burst  its  confines,  and  the 
Midland  bulldog,  alone  and  ill,  without  child  or  friend  to 
speak  a word  of  cheer  to  him  on  this  eve  of  the  day  of  all 
men’s  joy,  sat  down  in  his  chair  with  the  first  tears  he  had 
known  since  childhood  running  down  his  face. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

They  said  in  the  village,  that  night  of  Christmas  Eve,  that 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  there  had  not 
been  such  a heart-touching  solemnity  in  Thorbury  Church. 
The  Lord’s  blind  servant  recited  the  Lord’s  words,  and  in 
his  Master’s  name  blessed  the  whole  congregation.  Men 
and  women  felt  struck  with  awe  on  beholding  those  sight- 
less eyes  turned  towards  them  in  exhortation  and  prayer. 
The  Rector’s  delivery  had  always  been  impressive,  but  that 
evening  it  had  been  majestic.  He  had  moved  about  the 
church  as  if  guided  by  a hand  from  above,  and  the  super- 
stitious country  folk  saw  in  Dr.  Hay’s  unaided  service 
something  wondrous  indeed. 
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Had  any  stranger  penetrated  within  the  walls  of  the 
Rectory,  he  would  never  have  dreamed  that  a sore  affliction 
had  befallen  its  master.  The  place  was  bright  and  happy. 
The  Squire  was  there  in  his  j oiliest  of  tempers,  and  Frank, 
glowing  with  ecstasy  at  being  so  near  Ophelia — a feeling 
which  the  young  lady  returned  with  interest.  There  was 
Mrs.  Hay — of  course,  her  face  a little  pale  still,  but  content 
to  see  her  husband  restored  to  strength,  if  not  to  sight,  and 
happy  that  the  young  folk  were  so  happy.  And  then  there 
was  the  Rector,  with  his  unbreakable  good  humour,  insist- 
ing on  walking  about  without  help,  full  of  anecdote,  smiling 
as  if  naught  had  befallen  him,  with  a good  word  for  all  men, 
and  a kindly  one  even  for  Stringer.  It  was  a Christmas 
Eve  gathering  of  the  cheery  homely  sort,  where  men’s 
virtues  were  remembered,  and  their  shortcomings  were  cast 
into  the  snow  that  covered  the  ground. 

They  had  of  course  heard  that  Stringer  was  very  ill,  amd 
Dr.  Hay  would  have  dearly  liked  to  visit  him.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  great  heart,  he  had  no  misgivings  whatever 
about  the  reception  which  would  await  him,  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  abandon  his  project,  accepting 
as  a compromise  that  the  Squire  should  first  put  his  head 
into  the  lion’s  den,  and  call  upon  the  sick  and  irreconcilable 
churchwarden. 

Christmas  Day  came,  bright,  fine,  crisp,  and  glorious. 
The  snow  glittered  upon  ground,  roof,  and  tree  with  millions 
upon  millions  of  shiny  white  crystalline  points.  The  sun, 
large  and  red,  stood  out  behind  a long  streak  of  purple 
cloud  on  a horizon  of  the  coldest,  palest  blue.  On  the 
frozen  ditch  alongside  the  highroad,  between  the  village  inn 
and  the  village  church,  the  young  population  of  Thorbury 
was  sliding  with  keen  enjoyment  which  even  an  occasional 
rough  tumble  could  not  mar. 

Mr.  Stringer  was  a little  better  that  morning — just  so 
much  better  as  to  be  endowed  with  the  energy  to  grumble 
at  and  scold  the  poor  old  woman  who  nursed  him.  The 
latter  had  been  making  some  mince-pies,  which  she  fondly 
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believed  her  master  would  be  able  to  eat.  She  had  pre- 
sented one  of  them  to  Mr.  Stringer,  and  had  been  met  with 
rebuke  and  reproach.  Thereupon  she  had  fled  from  the 
churchwarden’s  presence  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  the 
sick  man,  miserable  at  being  left  quite  alone,  would  have 
called  her  back  had  he  been  able  to  speak  loud  enough  to 
make  himself  heard,  or  had  he  been  strong  enough  to  walk 
downstairs  unaided.  A bell,  even  for  a sick-room,  was  not 
a contrivance  known  in  Mr.  Stringer’s  house. 

To  Isaac  Stringer  this  glorious  Christmas  Day  was  the 
blackest,  the  most  miserable  day  he  had  ever  known.  Sore 
at  heart,  prostrated  by  bodily  illness  and  mental  disappoint- 
ment, he  felt  ready  to  curse  himself  and  others. 

He  had  ordered  a big  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  parlour,  and 
with  Susan’s  aid  he  descended  thither  laboriously,  wrapped 
in  a pair  of  voluminous  blankets,  and  sat  himself  down  by 
the  window,  so  that  he  might  see  the  people  who  passed. 

The  one  street  of  Thorbury  was  at  the  best  of  times 
nearly  deserted,  and  Stringer  lived  in  that  part  of  it  which 
owned  no  traffic  but  that  of  its  own  locality.  The  road 
from  the  railway-station  reached  the  street  a good  three  or 
four  minutes’ walk  from  Stringer’s  house,  and  the  avenue 
which  led  to  Thorbury  Chase  turned  off  some  distance 
further  on.  The  end  of  the  village  street  in  which  Mr. 
Stringer  lived  led  only  by  an  old  circuitous  and  unfrequently 
used  country  road  to  Castle  Barfield,  and  had  long  been 
bereft  of  its  traffic  by  the  newer  and  much  shorter  turnpike. 
Pew  people  who  had  not  actual  business  there  ever  came  to 
Mr.  Stringer’s  part  of  the  village.  Passers  were,  therefore, 
few  and  far  between,  even  on  ordinary  occasions. 

As  Mr.  Stringer  sat  and  looked  out  of  his  window,  he 
vowed  that  he  had  never  seen  the  place  so  deserted  on  a 
Christmas  morning.  Did  nobody  at  all  walk  abroad  in  the 
village  ? Had  nobody  business  in  the  street  ? Had  every- 
body utterly  forgotten  him  ? Was  nobody  going  to  call  on 
him?  Did  anybody  at  all  care  whether  he  was  alive  or 
dead  ? The  clock  in  its  long  case  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
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was  ticking  solemnly — tick,  tick,  tick,  tick.  It  seemed  to 
him,  at  last,  as  though  that  clock  mocked  him,  and  answered 
him — No,  no,  no,  no.  At  other  times  that  clock  would  have 
worried  and  fidgeted  him  frightfully;  but  the  exertion  of 
coming  downstairs  had  sadly  weakened  him  again,  and  he 
did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  be  annoyed. 

On  a sudden,  bright,  cheery  voices  fell  on  Isaac  Stringer’s 
ear — a big,  jolly,  elderly  voice,  and  a younger  one ; and 
Stringer  knew  them  both.  They  were  the  Squire’s  and 
his  son’s.  But  a moment  or  two  afterwards,  Marmaduke 
Boyer’s  florid  face  and  red  hair  and  whiskers  beamed  in 
upon  Mr.  Stringer  from  the  other  side  of  his  parlour 
window,  and  the  churchwarden  felt  as  though  he  could 
drop  at  the  thought  that  they  who  had  injured  him  so  much 
were  actually  about  to  set  foot  in  his  house.  But  a few 
heart  beats  elapsed  between  the  time  when  he  first  caught 
sight  of  the  Squire’s  face  and  that  when  he  heard  the  latch 
click  under  Boyer’s  hand,  but  those  few  moments  sufficed 
for  him  to  pass  in  mental  review  all  he  had  suffered,  as 
he  imagined,  at  the  Rector’s  hands,  and  to  steel  his  poor 
shattered  nerves,  with  such  strength  as  was  left  to  him, 
so  as  to  receive  with  fitting  dignity  his  enemy’s  declared 
friends. 

The  parlour  door  swung  open,  and  Boyer  and  Frank 
steppped  in. 

* Glad  to  see  you  up  again,  Stringer,’  the  Squire  com- 
menced cheerily. 

Stringer  looked  at  him  with  open  eyes,  without  moving 
hand  or  foot. 

* Indeed,’  he  drawled  slowly. 

4 Indeed  I am,’  Boyer  rejoined,  4 and  so  are  all  of  us.  We 
heard  all  about  your  illness,  and  I thought  I’d  come  here 
this  morning,  and  see  how  you  were,  and  wish  you  a merry 
Christmas.’ 

4 That’s  very  kind  of  you,  Squire,’  Stringer  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  so  studiedly  indifferent  that  it  left  his  speech 
without  point. 
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Boyer  noticed  it,  as  he  had  previously  noticed  the  man’s 
manner,  but  he  was  determined  to  humour  him  if  such  were 
possible. 

‘ We  all  wished,’  continued  the  Squire,  4 that  you  could 
have  been  in  the  church  last  night.  It  was  a beautiful 
service,  and  you  would  have  been  pleased  with  it,  Stringer.’ 

4 Oh,  I would  ha’  been  pleased?  Would  I?’  Mr.  Stringer 
snarled  in  reply.  ‘ Well,  theer  ain’t  no  knowing  what 
might  ha’  been.  Pigs  might  fly — that’s  an  old  sayinV 

‘ Come  now,  come,’  the  Squire  replied,  with  a round 
laugh,  ‘we  won’t  have  any  more  of  this  nonsense,  and 
especially  not  at  this  jolly  Christmas  time.’ 

‘ Oh,  of  course,’  Mr.  Stringer  retorted,  ‘ it’s  nonsense 
now.  You’ve  found  that  out  just  lately,  Squire,  since  I’ve 
been  ill  a-bed,  and  hunable  to  do  my  duty  by  my  parish. 
It  weren’t  nonsense  three  months  ago.  And  this  Christmas 
time  is  so  jolly,  ain’t  it,  Squire  ?’ 

‘ My  poor  Stringer,’  the  Squire  said  gently,  ‘ I don’t 
blame  you  for  speaking  as  you  do.  You’re  ill,  and  lonely, 
and  miserable,  and ’ 

‘ And  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  thee,  Squire  ?’  Stringer 
Interrupted  sternly.  ‘ If  I am  ill,  and  lonely,  and  miserable, 
I’ve  got  just  as  much  right  to  be  ill,  and  lonely,  and 
miserable  as  hanybody  else.  What’s  it  got  to  do  with  thee? 
That  don’t  give  you  no  right  to  come  here  and  badger  me. 
And  what’s  more,  I won’t  be  badgered — I ain’t  well 
enough  to  be  badgered ’ 

‘ My  dear  Stringer  1’  Marmaduke  Boyer  tried  to 
say. 

4 Oh  ! I know  all  you’re  goin’  to  say,  Squire,’  the  irate  one 
responded,  ‘ and  with  your  leave,  I’ll  tek  it  as  spoke.  It’s 
very  good  on  you  to  come  here  and  look  up  a poor  man  like 
me,  but  if  you  don’t  mind  I’d  rather  be  left  alone.’ 

Boyer  looked  at  the  churchwarden  with  his  great  blue 
eyes  twinkling  in  brimming  good  humour. 

‘ Look  here,  Stringer,’  he  said.  ‘ I am  not  going  to  allow 
you  to  bite  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face.  You’re  not 
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getting  better  very  fast,  and  ’ — here  his  eyes  twinkled  more 
than  ever — 4 the  parish  can’t  get  on  without  you,  Stringer.’ 

Stringer’s  face  at  this  statement  was  a study  for  a painter. 
It  presented  a mixture  of  injured  innocence  and  outraged 
dignity. 

4 Do  you  think,  Squire,’  said  Stringer,  in  a slow  staccato, 

* as  it’s  very  neighbourly  and  Christianlike,  on  a Christmas 
Day,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  to  come  here  and  make  fun  of 
a man  what’s  ill?’ 

With  these  words  he  turned  his  face  away  and  looked  out 
of  window.  Boyer  stepped  round  to  the  other  side,  and,  by 
doing  so,  compelled  the  obstinate  one  to  look  him  in  the 
face. 

* Tell  me,  Stringer,’  he  said,  in  a threatening  quiet,  4 do 
you  think  me  capable  of  coming  here  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  you?’ 

Mr.  Stringer,  placed  between  the  Scylla  of  confessing 
himself  in  fault  and  the  Charybdis  of  silence,  chose  the 
latter,  and  again  turned  his  eyes  out  of  window. 

* You  won’t  reply  ?’  Boyer  asked  in  the  same  tone. 

Stringer  remained  as  motionless  and  as  voiceless  as 

before. 

‘ Very  well,’  Marmaduke  Boyer  said,  turning  towards  the 
door,  * it  isn’t  my  fault  if  you  insist  upon  quarrelling  with 
me,  as  you  quarrel  with  everybody.  Goodness  knows  I 
came  here  with  the  best  of  intentions ; but,  man,  you  would 
make  a saint  swear.’ 

Frank,  who  saw  that  his  father  was  fast  losing  his  temper, 
and  who  knew  what  sort  of  a scene  that  would  lead  to,  took 
the  Squire  by  the  arm,  and  said : 

‘ Come,  let  us  go  away.  The  man  is  ill  and  worried. 
He’s  better  by  himself.’ 

Boyer,  for  all  reply,  rammed  his  hat  on  to  his  head  and 
went  out.  Frank  followed  him. 

Now,  it  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a fact, 
that  Mr.  Stringer  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  result  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  Squire.  Nothing  so  pleasant  had  occurred  to 
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him  for  a long  time.  He  had  lately  got  quite  out  of  practice 
in  bullying.  Susan  was  a very  poor  subject,  who  gave  him 
no  chance.  She  would  cry  and  walk  away  before  he  had 
half  begun.  But  as  he  retraced,  in  his  mind,  his  interview 
with  Marmaduke  Boyer,  he  awoke  to  a sort  of  justifiable 
pride  for  having,  after  his  own  fashion,  bullied  and  defeated 
no  less  a person  than  the  Squire  himself.  In  his  weak 
bodily  state  he  felt  as  happy  as  he  knew  how  to  be  in 
assuring  himself  that  he  was  the  undoubted  conqueror  in 
that  passage  of  arms. 

When  his  slender  mid-day  meal  was  brought  he  felt 
himself  endowed  with  the  first  sign  of  appetite  he  had  known 
these  weeks  past,  and  actually  ate  the  meat  of  half  a wing 
of  roast  chicken.  He  had  given  the  Squire  more  than  he 
had  bargained  for.  The  Bector’s  turn  would  come  in  due 
time.  He  would  soon  be  better  and  able  to  be  about  again, 
and  then  the  village  of  Thorbury  would  have  to  choose 
between  maligned  honesty  and  pretentious  trickery.  He 
felt  so  much  better,  even  at  that  moment,  that  he  had  no 
misgiving  about  the  result. 

He  had  his  chair  moved  to  the  side  of  the  glowing  fire, 
and  was  half  dozing,  in  tranquil  recollection  of  the  morning’s 
victory,  when  the  lad  who  did  service  as  village  postman 
pushed  open  the  door,  and,  with  a noisy  ‘ A Merry  Christ- 
mas to  you,  Mr.  Stringer,’  brought  him  a letter. 

The  boy  stood  waiting  while  Stringer  turned  the  missive 
over  and  over  again,  examining  the  postmark — London — 
and  the  writing — Mary’s. 

‘And  what  might  you  be  waitin’  for,  young  man?*  he 
said  at  last,  on  looking  up. 

‘ A Christmas-box,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Stringer,’  the  lad 
answered. 

If  Stringer  had  been  possessed  of  his  usual  strength  and 
agility,  unless  both  doors  were  open  to  permit  of  rapid 
flight,  that  boy  would  not  have  escaped  punishment  for  his 
impertinent  request.  As  it  was,  Stringer  looked  about  him 
helplessly  for  some  cheap,  tough,  and  handy  article  with 
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which  to  assault  the  lad.  The  latter  understood  the  church- 
warden’s intentions  perfectly,  and  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

The  letter  lay  a full  quarter  of  an  hour  in  Stringer’s  lap 
before  he  opened  it.  It  seemed  to  bring  him  closer  to  her, 
that  letter,  and  yet  he  had  an  inward  misgiving  that  it  did 
not  contain  welcome  news.  Perhaps  it  was  his  own  bodily 
condition ; perhaps  it  was  the  state  of  doubt  by  which  he 
had  been  lately  surrounded — he  could  not  have  told  why ; 
but  he  was  afraid  to  open  that  letter,  lest  it  might  convey 
to  him  aught  about  Mary  that  would  grieve  him. 

When  the  epistle  at  last  lay  open  before  him,  he  found 
that  either  his  eyesight  was  not  as  good  as  of  yore,  or  that 
the  light  in  the  room  was  execrably  bad,  and  before  he  was 
able  to  read  it  he  was  so  shaken  that  he  had  to  renew  his 
effort  twice  or  thrice  before  reaching  the  end. 

Mary’s  handwriting  seemed  quite  different  from  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to.  It  seemed  straighter,  less  rounded, 
more  irregular,  as  if  she  had  been  writing  under  great 
nervous  agitation. 

* My  deae  Fathee,’  she  wrote — 4 1 send  you  my  very  best 
wishes  for  this  Christmas  and  New  Year.  I hope  you  do 
not  miss  me  as  much  as  I miss  you,  and  that  you  are 
happier  than  I am.  How  awful  about  poor  Joseph  ! 1 have 
done  all  I can  to  help  him.  Of  course  he  is  quite  innocent. 
God  bless  you,  dear  father,  this  Christmas-tide. 

‘ Your  affectionate  daughter, 

4 Maey.’ 

What  an  inexplicable  letter  ! It  was  so  altogether  vague ; 
it  seemed  steeped  in  unhappiness. 

Mary  was  miserable ; something  awful  had  happened  to 
Joseph.  He  had  been  accused  of  something  of  which  he 
was  not  guilty.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

He  would  inquire,  and  that  quickly  too,  and  find  out  all 
about  this.  But  how?  He  was  unable  to  leave  his  chair 
without  help.  And  this  was  his  Christmas  ! He  so  helpless 
here,  and  his  child  far  away  from  him  and  unhappy. 
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As  he  was  pondering  in  his  mind  what  to  do  in  this 
emergency,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a square-cut  scrap  of  a news- 
paper, which  had  evidently  been  enclosed  to  him,  and  had 
fallen  from  Mary’s  letter  on  to  his  lap.  He  had  to  turn  it 
once  or  twice  before  he  could  find  the  right  side,  and  his 
throat  became  parched  and  his  pulse  seemed  to  stand  still 
while  he  read  the  following  lines : 

‘ Burglars’  Accomplices. — At  the  Rochester  Bow  Police- 
court,  Cornelius  Badger,  24,  commercial  traveller,  of  116, 
Broad  Street,  Chelsea,  and  Joseph  Stringer,  21,  a private  in 
the  Life  Guards,  were  brought  up  by  Detective- Sergeant 
Humphry,  charged  with  being  in  possession  of  a portion  of 
the  property  stolen  from  Herndale  House  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  burglary.  Formal  proof  of  their  possession  of 
the  stolen  articles  was  given,  and  the  prisoners,  through 
Mr.  Andrews,  their  solicitor,  declared  their  innocence.  Mr. 
Somers  remanded  the  prisoners  for  a week,  in  order  to 
enable  the  police  to  make  further  inquiries.  Bail  was 
refused/ 

Stringer  read  the  extract  word  for  word,  and  staggered 
under  each  word  as  under  a blow. 

Great  Heaven ! his  own  son  charged  with  dire  dishonesty ! 
His  honourable  name  threatened  by  a tarnish  ! He,  who 
had  held  his  head  so  high ! Surely  he  had  not  deserved 
this. 

How  was  he  to  look  his  neighbours  in  the  face  again  ? 

When  the  old  woman  came  to  him,  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, he  was  sitting  there,  still  and  stony,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  upstairs  like  a child. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

The  back  kitchen  of  the  People’s  Emporium  in  Marlborough 
Road,  Chelsea,  was  not  of  that  spacious  nor  of  that  luxurious 
kind  which  would  make  it  a desirable  locality  for  a Christ- 
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mas  gathering.  Its  furniture  consisted  of  the  usual  dresser 
and  set  of  shelves — not  overstocked  just  then  even  with 
kitchen  utensils — the  usual  plain  deal  table,  and  half  a 
dozen  more  or  less  broken  and  rickety  Bristol  chairs.  A 
broken  looking-glass,  about  twice  the  size  of  a man’s  hand, 
was  the  only  offering  to  female  vanity  the  place  afforded. 
The  back  door  opened  into  a small  paved  yard,  a great  por- 
tion of  which  was  occupied  by  an  overstocked  dust-bin,  and 
by  a huge  assortment  of  broken  bottles,  china,  and  glass- 
ware and  other  equally  useless  odds  and  ends.  Across  the 
dark  and  dirty  brown  of  the  bricks  of  the  back  wall  the  bare 
branches  of  a solitary  plane  shot  up  against  a bit  of  murky 
sky,  breaking  the  edge  of  a gloomy,  equally  dirty,  four- 
story  tenement.  The  tree  looked  so  thoroughly  out  of  place 
where  it  stood  that  one  might  have  fancied  it  to  have  been 
dropped  there  by  mistake,  and  to  have  been  forgotten  there. 
The  sparse  fire  in  the  kitchen  grate  was  subjected  to  the 
double  duty  of  warming  the  room  and  of  roasting  a diminu- 
tive joint  which  dangled  in  front  of  it  suspended  from  a 
hook  in  the  chimney-board. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  back  kitchen  the  Emporium  itself 
was  closely  shuttered  and  barred,  and  yet  Mrs.  Noble  might 
have  left  its  doors  wide  open  and  very  few  people  would 
have  thought  its  contents  worth  stealing.  The  poor  old 
woman  had  fallen  upon  evil  times.  The  unfortunate 
endorsement  of  a bill,  given  gratuitously,  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  aiding  a sick  friend,  had  brought  writ,  judgment, 
execution,  and  seizure  of  goods  upon  her,  and  upon  this  day 
of  Christmas  she  found  her  house  encumbered,  and  by  a 
legal  fiction  guarded,  by  a broker’s  man,  thrust  upon  her  by 
her  unsatisfied  landlord. 

The  back  kitchen  of  the  Emporium  was  occupied  at  that 
moment  by  only  one  person,  who  busied  himself  in  spinning 
and  turning  the  small  joint,  so  that  each  portion  of  it  might 
benefit  from  the  heat  of  the  sparse  fire.  He  was  a small 
man,  elderly,  and  with  a shock  of  coarse  gray  hair.  His 
long  upper  lip  made  a feeble  pretence  of  being  shaven,  and 
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his  gray  mutton-chop  whiskers  drooped  over  upstanding 
collars  of  dubious  white.  His  cheeks  were  baggy,  and,  like 
his  bluish-red  nose,  formed  the  subsoil  of  a crop  of  pimples. 

He  shuffled  about  the  room  with  slouching  gait,  his  move- 
ments being  impeded  by  the  sole  of  one  boot  which  had 
parted  company  from  its  upper.  He  searched  a drawer  in 
the  kitchen  dresser,  and  thence  produced  a clean  table-cloth, 
which  he  spread  over  the  kitchen  table.  Then  he  laid  the 
table  for  three,  with  such  humble  utensils  as  were  ready  to 
his  hand.  Having  completed  his  task,  he  placed  one  of  the 
chairs  before  the  fire  with  its  back  to  the  chimney,  and  sat 
himself  down  upon  it  crossways,  resting  his  arms  upon  the 
top  rail.  He  might  have  sat  like  that  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  time  he  assiduously  kept  the  small  joint 
spinning,  when  he  got  tired  of  his  position  and  walked  about 
the  place,  returning  to  the  grate  from  time  to  time  to  give 
the  joint  a new  start.  Then  he  went  to  the  back  door, 
which  he  opened,  and  sniffed  the  brisk  winter  air.  The 
operation  seemed  not  to  cheer  him  particularly,  for  he 
slammed  the  door  in  a hurry  and  resumed  his  tramp  up  and 
down. 

* Well,  well,’  he  grumbled  to  himself,  ‘hits  too  bad.  I 
wonder  whether  they  hever  his  a-coming  ’ome.  They  hain’t 
kept  them  at  Clerkenwell,  I s’pose.  This  ’ere  jint  ’ll  be 
done  to  a cinder,  and  I ham  that  ’ungry ’ 

He  picked  a tiny  morsel  of  the  crisp  brown  skin  off  the 
joint,  and  bit  and  ate  it,  hot  as  it  was,  and  then  walked  up 
and  down  again. 

Fully  half  an  hour  more  elapsed  before  a faint  double 
knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  shutters,  and  the  little  old 
man  slouched  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  admitting  Mrs. 
Noble  and  Mary. 

They  both  walked  straight  into  the  back  kitchen  and  sat 
themselves  down.  Mrs.  Noble  placed  a small  basket,  filled 
with  various  parcels,  on  the  table.  Mary  was  paler,  but 
not  less  pretty,  than  she  had  been  before.  She  sat  there 
silently,  with  clasped  hands  and  mutely  appealing  eyes. 
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* You  hain’t  got  rid  o’  them  things  T said  the  man,  point- 
ing to  the  basket. 

‘ No,  Mister  Jones/  Mrs.  Noble  replied.  ‘ We’ve  had  all 
our  long  walk  for  nothin’.  They  wouldn’t  let  us  see  Joseph, 
and  they  wouldn’t  let  us  leave  nothing.  We’ve  got  to  go 
agin  to-morrow  mornin’,  and  it’s  heart-breakin’,  that’s  what 
it  is/ 

Mary  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  wiped  away  a 
silent  tear.  Mrs.  Noble  went  to  her  and  put  her  arms 
round  her  neck. 

4 Don’t  go  on,  dearie,’  she  said  softly.  4 Don’t  take  on 
like  that.  Don’t  cry  no  more.  Joseph  won’t  have  no 
difficulty  to  prove  as  he’s  had  no  hand  in  it,  and  that 
filth  ylittle  snake  of  a Badger  deserves  all  he’ll  get,  an’ 
more/ 

‘You  musn’t  say  that,  Grannie  Noble/  Mary  replied, 
turning  her  face  up  towards  the  old  woman  and  kissing  her. 

‘ Joseph  is  innocent,  of  course — that  we  all  know.  But 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  Mr.  Badger  is  guilty  any 
more  than  Joseph.’ 

4 My  dear  child,  how  can  you  say  so  ?’  Mrs.  Noble 
retorted,  with  emphasis.  4 The  little  sneak ! The  mean 
thief ! I knowed  as  he  were  no  good  the  moment  I set  eyes 
on  him.  He  not  guilty?  He  what  brought  our  Joseph  into 
this,  and  what  give  us  all  this  worry  an’  cryin’  to  spoil  our 
Christmas — as  if  it  wasn’t  miserable  enough  already  with 
the  brokers  in,  an’  as  poor  as  we  are.  Didn’t  he  give  your 
brother  them  rings  what  his  pals  stole  at  that  theer  gentle- 
man’s house  ? If  he  knowed  nothin’  about  that,  you  may 
call  me  a fool.  But  don’t  you  cry  no  more  about  it,  my 
dearie,  but  let’s  sit  down  an’  have  a bit  of  something  to  eat, 
for  you  ain’t  touched  a morsel  since  yesterday,  that  you 
haven’t — not  as  big  as  a walnut.  And  just  take  your 
bonnet  off,  my  dearie,  and  dry  your  eyes.  Theer,  now, 
theer.’  The  kindly  old  woman  finished  her  speech  with  a 
couple  of  hearty  kisses. 

4 Now,  miss/  chimed  in  Mr.  Jones,  4 the  jint’s  been 
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a-spilin’  this  horn  or  more,  and  if  you  don’t  want  to  eat 
charcoal,  “ hookey  sharp”  ’s  the  word.’ 

Mary  took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  without  saying  a 
word,  and  joined  Mrs.  Noble  and  Mr.  Jones  at  the  table. 
The  broker’s  man  was  evidently  on  very  good  terms  with 
the  ladies,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  anything  but  a bad- 
hearted  fellow.  His  path  of  life  lay  among  the  poor.  He 
was  poor  himself ; a crippled  wife  and  five  hungry  children 
were  continually  crying  for  bread  and  clothes  in  his  third- 
floor  lodging  in  Eussell  Street,  Drury  Lane.  He  had  been 
a tradesman  in  a small  way  of  business  once,  and  had  him- 
self known  what  it  was  to  have  the  brokers  in.  In  spite  of 
ungainliness  of  figure  and  feature,  he  was  more  comic  than 
unpleasant  to  look  at,  and  to  the  two  lonely  and  sorrowing 
ladies  his  presence,  at  this  trying  time,  was  rather  a relief 
than  otherwise. 

Mary  made  but  a faint  pretence  of  eating  her  dinner. 
She  ate  a piece  of  mutton  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  then 
laid  down  her  knife  and  fork  on  each  side  of  her  plate.  Mr. 
Jones,  who  sat  at  Mary’s  right,  first  drank  his  own  glass  of 
four-ale,  and  then,  Mary’s  glass  being  equally  handy,  h 
emptied  that,  and  she  never  perceived  it. 

Mrs.  Noble  was  in  sad  distress  that  her  charge  could  not 
be  induced  to  partake  of  sufficient  food,  but  the  girl  simply 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and  stroked  her  gray  hairs. 

* You  must  not  trouble  about  me,  Grannie.  Noble,’  she 
said.  ‘ You  must  really  not.  I do  not  feel  a bit  hungry.  L 
have  eaten  all  I want,  and  all  I need,  and,  if  you  don’t 
mind,  I’ll  go  upstairs  to  my  room,  and  just  lie  down  a bit, 
for  I feel  very,  very,  tired.’ 

Mary’s  bedroom  was  on  the  first  floor,  the  best  one  in  the 
house,  and  the  only  one  that  retained  anything  like  its 
original  amount  of  furniture.  It  was  as  neat  and  as  clean 
as  the  daintiest  of  housekeeping  could  make  it,  and  a 
brighter  little  nest  for  a young  girl  in  an  humble  station  of 
life  would  not  easily  be  found  in  Chelsea,  or  Fulham  either. 

Mary  relieved  herself  of  her  walking-dress,  and  replaced 
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it  by  a coloured  print  frock.  She  untied  a wealth  of  light 
brown  hair,  and  laid  herself  down  upon  her  bed,  hoping  to 
sleep. 

Fortune  had  not  favoured  poor  Mary  since  she  had  left 
her  father’s  house.  She  had  tried  hard  to  find  a situation, 
and  for  a long  time  had  failed.  When  at  last  one  presented 
itself,  Grannie  Noble  was  ill  in  bed,  having  been  prostrated 
by  her  great  trouble  and  loss.  Mary  had  it  not  in  her  heart 
to  leave  Grannie  to  face  the  storm  alone,  and  her  chance  of 
obtaining  a situation  passed  by  and  was  lost. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Cornelius,  brought  to  the  house  by 
her  brother  Joseph,  had  been  a constant  visitor  at  the 
People’s  Emporium.  Grannie  Mag  disliked  him  instinc- 
tively, and  was  neither  slow  nor  chary  in  expressing  her 
opinion.  The  good-natured,  good-humoured  Joseph,  how- 
ever, assured  his  sister  that  Badger  was  ‘ one  o’  the  right 
sort — as  decent  a chap  as  ever  stepped,  though  a little  un ' 
— and  Mary,  whose  innate  maidenly  and  lady-like  instincts 
were  becoming  rather  shocked  by  Mr.  Badger’s  over-accentu- 
ated mannerisms,  accepted  her  brother’s  advice  with  the 
confidence  she  would  have  placed  in  her  father.  Mr. 
Cornelius  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  Mary  hesitatingly 
tolerated  a sort  of  distant  courtship,  with  the  idea  that  her 
brother  wished  her  to  like  his  boon  companion,  and  that 
perhaps,  some  day,  she  might  perceive  qualities  in  Mr. 
Badger  which  would  replace  the  illusions — long  since 
vanished — which  she  had  indulged  in  concerning  the  young 
man  on  their  first  acquaintance. 

It  was,  perhaps,  lucky  for  Mary,  under  the  circumstances 
which  the  reader  now  knows,  that  she  had  always  emphatic- 
ally declined  to  accept  any  of  the  numerous  presents  which 
Mr.  Cornelius  had,  from  time  to  time,  brought  to  Marl- 
borough Road.  Mr.  Badger  stated  his  profession  as  a 
traveller  in  the  jewellery  line,  doing  a considerable  private 
trade  on  his  own  account,  and  he  invariably  carried,  stowed 
away  in  various  portions  of  his  wearing  apparel,  little  boxes, 
cases  and  parcels  containing  watches  and  jewellery.  Mrs. 
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Noble  had  noticed  that,  when  Mr.  Badger  first  came  to  her 
house,  the  quality  of  the  goods  which  formed  Mr.  Badger’s 
stock  was  of  the  cheap  and  flashy  kind,  but  later  on  it  im- 
proved wonderfully,  until  at  last  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other 
gems  of  considerable  value  were  frequently  seen  among  his 
goods.  To  the  shrewd  old  woman  his  rapid  increase  of 
fortune  seemed  suspicious,  and  she  stated  her  opinion  plain 
and  straight  to  Mary,  and  warned  both  Joseph  and  her 
against  him.  The  big  young  fellow,  however,  laughed  at 
her,  and  called  her  a silly  old  Grannie,  and  told  her  that  his 
friend  Badger  would  in  a very  short  time  open  a shop  in  the 
Brompton  Boad.  ‘ And  I know  a young  lady,’  he  added, 
with  a sly  wink,  ‘ as  will  be  mistress  of  that  shop  before 
she  can  say  Jack  Bobinson,  if  she’ll  only  hold  up  her  little 
finger.’ 

4 Then  I just  hope  as  she  won’t  hold  up  her  little  finger,’ 
Grannie  replied  fiercely.  ‘ I’d  rather  see  her  married  to  a 
coal-heaver  or  a brewer’s  drayman  than  to  that  cringin’ little 
whipper-snapper  of  a friend  of  yourn — theer  !’ 

One  day,  then  barely  a fortnight  ago,  Joseph  came  to 
Marlborough  Boad  the  proud  wearer  of  two  valuable  single- 
stone diamond  rings.  To  Mary’s  and  Mrs.  Noble’s  anxious 
inquiries  as  to  how  he  came  possessed  of  such  property,  he 
replied  that  he  had  them  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Badger  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  them,  if  possible,  among  his 
officers,  and  that  there  was  no  harm,  he  thought,  if  he  wore 
them  in  the  meantime.  The  explanation  seemed  satis- 
factory, and  the  ladies  thought  no  more  about  the  business 
until  the  awful  news  came  to  them  that  Joseph  was  a 
prisoner  in  Bochester  Bow  police-station.  To  Grannie 
Noble’s  mind,  the  only  bit  of  comfort  about  the  horrible 
news  was  that  Mr.  Cornelius  was  the  life-guardsman’s  com- 
panion in  durance  vile. 

‘ I knew  what  it  would  come  to,’  she  said  ; ‘ I felt  sure 
on  it.  If  they’ll  only  hang  that  little  scoundrel  and  let 
your  brother  go,  I’ll  think  it  all  a good  job.’ 

Justice,  however,  was  not  the  least  disposed  to  treat  the 
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prisoners  so  arbitrarily  or  so  unequally,  and  Mary  was  car- 
ried fainting  from  the  crowded  court-room  when  the  gaolers 
removed  her  brother.  Since  that  moment  her  life  had  been 
a sort  of  half-trance.  She  did  things  and  forgot  that  she 
had  done  them,  and  imagined  she  had  done  things  which 
she  had  utterly  omitted.  Somehow  or  other  she  had  got  it 
in  her  mind  that  she  had  written  to  her  father  on  the  very 
first  shock  of  Joseph’s  imprisonment,  but,  poor  thing  ! she 
had  postponed  it  hourly,  hoping  that  each  passing  short 
space  of  time  might  enable  her  to  send  better  news.  When 
she  wrote  to  her  father  at  last  she  had  quite  forgotten  that 
she  had  not  written  before,  and  thus  her  letter  became  so 
vaguely  worded. 

There  are  few  female  constitutions  in  which  hysteria  is 
not  more  or  less  latent.  The  robust,  country-bred  girl  is 
perhaps  less  liable  to  it  than  her  town  sister,  but,  given 
favouring  circumstances,  the  malady  may  show  itself  where 
least  suspected. 

Mary  was  a courageous  girl,  but  the  load  of  shame  and 
despair  conveyed  by  her  brother’s  arrest  on  an  infamous 
charge  weighed  her  down  completely.  She  had  no  doubt 
whatever  of  her  brother’s  innocence,  but  she  had  most  dire 
misgivings  as  to  whether  he  would  be  able  to  prove  it.  The 
evidence  of  the  detectives,  given  with  relentless  precision 
and  directness,  left  uncontradicted  by  her  brother,  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  court,  the  squalor  which  she  met  there,  the 
rough  manners  of  the  officers  in  charge,  the  crying  women 
who  sat  in  corners— all  made  a terrible  impression  upon 
her,  and  her  little  mind  was  overburdened  and  crushed 
down  by  the  thought,  What  would  become  of  her  father 
and  her  if  Joseph  were  condemned?  She  imagined  to  her- 
self the  effect  upon  her  father — he  who  had  been  so  unyield- 
ingly proud,  so  sternly  honest. 

Her  thoughts  whirred  and  whirled  in  her  brain,  while  she 
lay  upon  her  bed  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  cried  bitterly. 
They  rushed  upon  and  chased  one  another,  they  intermingled 
and  passed  one  another,  and  at  last  they  became  mixed  up 
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in  hopeless  confusion.  There  was  no  loving  or  sympathetic 
voice  near  by  to  call  her  from  the  chaos  of  her  self-corn- 
munings.  There  was  no  friendly  hand  to  shake  her,  roughly 
if  need  be,  when  she  turned  round  on  her  bed  and  com- 
menced to  laugh  hysterically  in  heart-breaking  tiny  little 
silvery  peals,  very  much  resembling  those  of  an  amused, 
quaint  child,  vague  and  vacant,  over  and  over  again  repeated, 
and  only  interrupted,  now  and  then,  by  an  effort  to  repress 
the  fast-flowing  tears. 

Over  an  hour  elapsed  before  Grannie  Noble,  cautiously 
walking  upstairs,  opened  Mary’s  door  to  see  if  she  were 
asleep,  and  fearful  lest  she  might  wake  her.  The  girl  was 
lying  with  her  face  towards  the  door,  and  there  was  such  a 
heart-breaking  expression  in  it  that  the  old  woman  started 
back  with  a shriek. 

* Nor  Heaven’s  sake,  child,  what’s  the  matter  with  ye  ? 
What  has  happened  ?’ 

Mary,  still  looking  at  her  through  her  tears,  wrung  her 
hands. 

‘ My  brother  isn’t  a thief,’  she  babbled,  in  a small  whimper- 
ing voice.  ‘ He  never  stole.  He  is  not  a thief.  And  you 
mustn’t  lock  him  up.  And  you  mustn’t  say  he  did  it.  He 
is  not  a thief,  really.  If  you  ask  them  down  at  Thorbury 
they  will  tell  you  he  is  not  a thief.  He  is  my  brother. 
And  we  are  honest  people.  And  we  would  never  steal. 
It’s  a shame  to  say  he’s  a thief.  A great  shame,  a crying 
shame.  And  those  rough  men  have  no  right  to  take  him 
away.  I’ll  write  to  the  Queen  about  it,  that  I will.  Joseph 
always  was  honest,  and  nobody  ever  could  say  a word 
against  him.’ 

And  so  on  in  heart-breaking,  disjointed  hysteric  babble. 

Mrs.  Noble  after  looking  at  Mary  for  a minute  or  two 
with  her  hands  held  to  the  sides  of  her  own  aching  head, 
flew  downstairs,  and,  without  bonnet  or  shawl,  rushed  to 
the  door. 

‘ Where  hare  you  goin*  to  like  this  ?’  the  broker’s  man 
inquired  in  surprise. 
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1 1 am  going  to  run  for  a doctor,’  the  old  woman  replied, 
half  out  of  breath  already ; ‘ I’m  afeard  my  poor  little 
Mary  is  going  mad.’ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Newspapeks  from  London  did  not  reach  the  country  so 
quickly  in  those  days  as  they  do  now,  but  the  transmission 
was  speedy  enough  for  the  village  of  Thorbury  to  be  in  a 
state  of  fever  that  afternoon.  The  burglary  at  Herndale 
House  had  been  planned  and  carried  out  with  so  much 
daring  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and 
anything  relating  to  it  was  eagerly  read  everywhere.  The 
London  newspapers  had  reported  Joseph  Stringer’s  appear- 
ance before  the  magistrate,  and  the  Birmingham  journals 
had  naturally  copied  that  report.  These  reached  Thorbury 
by  the  train  which  brought  Mary’s  letter  to  her  father,  and, 
as  bad  news  always  travels  very  fast,  before  half  an  hour 
was  over  there  was  not  a man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
village  who  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  their  church- 
warden’s son  was  in  prison  on  a charge  of  felony. 

The  news  reached  the  Rector,  his  family,  and  the  Squire, 
while  they  were  all  sitting  in  the  dining-room  over  their 
unfinished  Christmas  dinner.  The  butler,  holding  a folded 
newspaper  in  his  hand,  marked  a place  on  it  with  his  finger, 
and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Hay. 

‘ That’s  queer  news,  marm,’  he  said  quietly,  and  walked 
away. 

They  all  knew  Joseph,  and  all  felt  equally  sure  he  was 
implicated  in  the  business  by  some  terrible  mistake.  Both 
the  Rector  and  the  Squire  vowed  him  a straightforward, 
honest,  manly  lad,  too  dull  for  practised  rascality.  If  he 
were  at  all  connected  with  the  crime  it  must  be  as  an  un- 
conscious tool  of  clever  rogues. 

The  Squire  had  related,  after  a fashion  of  his  own,  the 
upshot  of  his  interview  with  Stringer,  and  Prank  had  given 
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a humorous  description,  which  he  illustrated  by  mimicking 
the  doughty  churchwarden.  Marmaduke  Boyer’s  murmur- 
ings  notwithstanding,  it  had  been  resolved  that  new  over- 
tures should  be  made  to  Mr.  Stringer,  and,  with  the  present 
terrible  news  before  them,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
council  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  in  which  way  they 
might  most  efficiently  assist  poor  Joseph.  They  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  someone — Frank  was  the  person 
selected — should  once  more  venture  into  Mr.  Stringer’s 
redoubtable  presence  to  offer  assistance. 

When  Frank  reached  the  churchwarden’s  house,  he  found 
the  place  absolutely  silent,  and  to  all  appearance  deserted. 
He  went  into  the  front  parlour,  into  the  back  room  in  which 
Mr.  Stringer  usually  transacted  his  ordinary  business,  into 
the  kitchen,  into  the  pantry.  He  looked  out  into  the  yard, 
and  shouted  upstairs,  without  seeing  anybody  or  hearing 
a sound.  A bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  kitchen  grate 
and  another  in  the  parlour,  but  beyond  the  slight  occasional 
crackling  of  these  everything  was  as  silent  as  death. 

The  fact  was  that  Susan,  frightened  at  her  master’s  ap- 
pearance, had  gone  out  in  search  of  advice,  and  thus  had 
left  both  Stringer  and  the  house  unguarded. 

Frank,  after  repeatedly  raising  his  voice  to  attract  atten- 
tion, went  into  the  hall,  and  groped  his  way  up  the  stairs. 
He  felt  for  and  opened  a door,  and  found  himself  in  a 
bright,  cheery,  well-furnished,  unoccupied  room.  It  had 
been  Mary’s,  and  Stringer  had  kept  it  as  it  was  on  the  day 
when  his  daughter  left  him.  Frank  quickly  closed  the  door 
again,  and  tried  another.  This  time  he  had  hit  the  right 
place,  for  Stringer’s  motionless  eyes  stared  him  in  the  face. 
A white  coverlet  was  drawn  tightly  to  his  neck,  and  with 
his  nightcap  on  his  head,  and  with  his  usually  rotund  and 
florid  face  gone  white,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  gaping 
unconsciously,  and  an  air  of  terrible  vacancy  settled  all  over 
him,  he  looked  ghastly.  The  gray  light  of  the  winter  after- 
noon streamed  in  above  the  short  curtains  of  the  window, 
and  aided  in  setting  off  distinctly  his  pallor  and  gauntness. 
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1 1 am  sorry,  indeed,  Mr.  Stringer,'  Frank  commenced  ; 
and  then  stopped,  seeing  that  the  man  continued  to  look  at 
him  with  the  same  awful  vacant  stare.  ‘ I found  nobody 
about  the  place,  and  could  make  nobody  hear,'  he  con- 
tinued ; and  Stringer's  eyes  kept  themselves  fastened  upon 
him  as  before. 

The  young  man  was  at  a loss  how  to  proceed.  Stringer 
gave  no  sign  of  life  but  that  fixed  stare,  and  for  all  that 
meant  the  man  might  be  dead.  Frank  approached  nearer 
to  the  bed,  and  Stringer,  with  a convulsive  movement,  drew 
his[limbs  more  tightly  together  beneath  the  sheets.  - 

‘ I am  glad  of  that,'  Frank  muttered  to  himself.  ‘ He 
isn’t  dead — that’s  one  thing  certain.  But  it  isn’t  a bit 
of  good  to  talk  to  him  now.’ 

He  was  relieved  in  his  mind  on  hearing  the  noise  of  an 
opened  door  downstairs.  Susan  appeared  a moment  or  two 
afterwards  with  the  village  physician,  who  declared  Mr. 
Stringer  to  be  in  a state  of  high  fever.  It  was  therefore 
useless  for  Frank  to  remain,  and  he  returned  to  the  Rectory, 
where  the  news  he  brought  created  a profound  impression. 

Stringer  was  a prey  to  delirium  and  high  fever  for  the 
whole  of  the  following  night,  and  the  day  and  night  that 
followed.  He  was  a little  better  on  the  day  after  that,  but 
he  could  not  yet  quite  appreciate  what  was  passing  around 
him.  There  was  one  circumstance  he  could  not  understand 
at  all,  and  he  thought  he  was  dreaming.  A pleasant,  sweet- 
faced  young  lady  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  waiting  upon 
him,  with  delicate  fingers  smoothing  his  pillow — not  his 
Mary,  but  just  as  gentle,  as  soft-voiced,  and  as  fair.  He 
knew  her  and  he  did  not  know  her,  and  he  was  satisfied  to 
let  matters  be  where  they  were,  and  be  attended  to  and 
cared  for  by  that  ministering  angel.  And  there  was 
generally  an  elderly  lady  with  her,  and  he  could  have 
sworn  it  was  Mrs.  Dr.  Hay,  only  he  had  no  feeling  of  spite 
against  her  at  all,  and  how  could  it  be  Mrs.  Dr.  Hay  if  he 
did  not  hate  her?  But  the  most  amazing  portion  of  his 
dream  came  when  the  Rector  himself  entered  his  room, 
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and  with  closed  eyes  seemed  to  look  at  him,  and  sat  himself 
down  by  his  bedside  and  spoke  to  him  kindly,  without  a 
reproach  of  any  kind  in  voice  or  tone,  and  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  happened  between  them,  and  he — that  made 
him  feel  certain  that  he  was  dreaming — felt  no  spite  against 
the  Eector  either,  no  sentiment  of  any  kind,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

He  felt  no  spite  against  anybody.  He  felt  weary  of  the 
world  and  of  everything,  and  was  quite  willing  to  let  people 
have  their  own  way,  as  long  as  they  did  not  trouble  him, 
and  were  kind  and  nice  to  him,  as  everybody  was  at  that 
moment.  He  did  not  feel  annoyed  even  when  old  Susan 
dropped  the  teaspoon  on  to  the  floor — and  it  made  clatter 
and  noise  enough  to  frighten  a dozen  men,  he  thought — 
and  he  never  uttered  a word  of  reproach,  never  thought 
about  doing  so,  when  she  spilled  quite  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  his  medicine  on  the  coverlet. 

A day  more  passed  like  that,  and  another,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  after  that  Mrs.  Hay  and  Ophelia, 
entering  the  parlour  of  Mr.  Stringer’s  house,  were  met  by 
the  old  woman. 

‘ How  is  Mr.  Stringer  V they  asked. 

1 Oh,  he’s  better,  ladies.  He’s  wonderful  better.  He’s 
been  abusin’  me  all  mornin’  like  a pickpocket.  I know  he’s 
better.  He’s  been  chuckin’  things  about.  I’m  so  glad,  that 
I am  !’ 

‘Well,  shall  we  go  upstairs  and  see  him?’  Mrs.  Hay 
asked  Ophelia. 

‘ Don’t  you  go,  ladies ; don’t  you  go  !’  Susan  exclaimed 
in  a fright.  ‘ He’d  bite  your  heads  off.  He  can  go  on 
when  he  likes,  Mr.  Stringer  can.  He  don’t  mind  what  he’s 
a-sayin’  either,  nor  who  he’s  a-sayin’  it  to,  and  he’ll  make 
no  more  bones  about  flyin’  out  on  you — theer.’ 

‘Well,  Susan,’  replied  Mrs.  Hay,  ‘will  you  go  upstairs 
and  tell  Mr.  Stringer  that  we  have  come  to  inquire  about 
him,  and  are  glad  to  hear  he  is  better  ?’ 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  as  if  misgiving,  but  she 
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toddled  upstairs  nevertheless.  Directly  afterwards  they 
could  hear  Mr.  Stringer’s  strident  voice  raised  as  though 
in  anger,  followed  by  the  rapid  closing  of  a door,  and  Susan 
reappeared  in  a state  of  utter  discomfiture. 

4 Why,  what  has  happened?’  Mrs.  Hay  inquired.  * You 
are  trembling.  What  did  Mr.  Stringer  say  ?’ 

4 1 don’t  like  to  tell  you,  ladies,’  the  housekeeper  answered 
timidly. 

4 We  are  prepared  for  the  worst,’  Ophelia  cried,  with  a 
pretty  laugh.  4 What  did  Mr.  Stringer  say?’ 

4 He  said,’  Susan  stammered — 4 he  said,  44  Thank  you  for 
nothin’,  and  the  sooner  they  gets  out  o’  my  house  the  better 
I’ll  like  it.”  ’ 

4 My  dear,’  said  Mrs.  Hay,  4 Mr.  Stringer  is  decidedly 
better.  He  is  becoming  quite  himself  again.  We  need  not 
fear  to  leave  him  in  Susan’s  hands  now.’ 

That  Mr.  Stringer  was  decidedly  and  astonishingly  better 
the  preceding  incident  has  proved.  His  bull-dog  disposition 
began  to  assert  itself,  and  his  recovery  was  so  rapid  as  to 
amaze  the  local  physician. 

But  with  the  increase  of  the  strength  of  his  body  and 
mind  came  also  the  re-perception  and  appreciation  of  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  him  through  Joseph.  But 
his  wits  were  quick  now,  as  they  had  always  been,  and, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  usual  course  of  criminal 
prosecutions,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  picturing  to  himself 
the  state  at  which  Joseph’s  case  had  arrived  by  that  time. 

4 He’s  been  committed  for  trial,*  he  said  to  himself; 
4 that’s  certain,  whether  he’s  guilty  or  whether  he’s  not. 
And  they  won’t  have  taken  no  bail,  neither — that’s  sure 
again.  So  there’s  bin  no  time  lost.  What  they  want  is 
money  to  pay  the  lawyers,  and  all  sorts  o’  things.  I did 
take  a hoath  that  he’d  never  have  a ha’penny  o’  mine  again ; 
but  one  can’t  let  one’s  own  flesh  and  blood  go  to  penal 
servitude  without  raisin’  a hand  to  help  him — so  I suppose 
I’ve  got  to  do  it.’ 

He  was  able  to  walk  about  his  bedroom,  slowly  and  with 
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an  effort,  of  course,  and  he  went  to  a small  cupboard  in  the 
corner,  which  he  unlocked.  Within  that  cupboard,  secured 
to  the  bricks  of  the  wall,  was  an  iron  box.  He  opened  this 
also,  and  from  a small  sheaf  of  bank-notes  he  took  two  of 
ten  pounds  each.  Then  he  closed  and  locked  again  both 
the  box  and  the  cupboard. 

The  next  step — that  of  writing  a letter — was  not  so  easy. 
Neither  the  pen,  nor  the  paper,  nor  the  ink,  were  to  his 
liking,  and  four  sheets  travelled  into  the  fire  before  he  could 
express  himself  as  he  liked. 

‘ My  dear  Mary,’  he  wrote  at  last.  ‘ I’m  ill  else  would 
have  written  before  I send  20  pound  I don’t  send  it  for 
Joseph  I would  not  send  him  a farthing  not  one  but  I send 
it  to  you  and  if  you  like  to  help  your  brother  with  it  thats 
your  bisness  and  not  mine 

‘ Your  affectionate  father 

1 Isaac  Stringer/ 

Marlborough  Soad  was  steeped  in  an  intense,  horrid, 
black  fog  on  the  morning  when  Stringer’s  letter  reached  the 
People’s  Emporium.  Gas-lights  were  flaring  in  windows 
and  shops,  and  the  rare  pedestrians  flitted  about  the  street 
like  phantoms.  . 

In  the  back  parlour  of  the  empty  shop  Mrs.  Noble  was 
sitting  before  the  fireless  grate,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
doctor’s  prescription,  and  looking  at  it  in  silent,  tearless 
grief.  The  chemist  demanded  two  and  threepence  before 
he  would  deliver  the  medicine,  and  Mrs.  Noble  had  not  a 
fourth  of  that  sum.  And  there  was  Mary  lying  upstairs, 
but  barely  and  slowly  recovering.  She  ought  to  have  had 
that  medicine  two  hours  ago. 

Grannie  Noble  was  counting  her  coppers,  and  proving  to 
herself  the  long-established  fact  that  six  is  not  twenty-seven, 
when  the  door  was  pushed  open  blithely,  and  the  postman 
appeared  on  the  threshold. 

4 Miss  Mary  Stringer,’  he  shouted.  ( A registered  letter. 
Sixpence  to  pay.’ 
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Grannie  Noble  was  not  long  in  recognising  Isaac  Stringer’s 
handwriting,  and  she  flew  upstairs  as  fast  as  her  old  legs 
could  carry  her. 

4 A letter  from  your  father,  my  dear,’  she  cried.  ‘ A 
registered  one.’ 

When  Mary  opened  the  letter  and  those  two  notes  fell 
out,  oh,  what  a joy  welled  there  to  the  old  woman’s  heart ! 

* You  shall  have  your  medicine  now,’  she  cried,  ‘ and 
your  fire,  and  your  beef-tea.  And  we  shall  soon  have  the 
roses  back  to  your  cheeks  again,  and  you’ll  be  as  well  as 
ever.’ 

‘Ah,’  replied  Mary,  in  her  weak,  small  voice,  ‘but  re- 
member poor  Joseph.  We  must  help  him,  and  immediately 
too.  Didn’t  I tell  you  that  my  father  was  the  best  father 
in  the  world  ?’ 

‘ Oh,  he’s  good  enough  at  the  bottom,’  Grannie  Noble 
replied,  ‘ only  one’s  got  to  take  a pickaxe  to  get  at  it !’ 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

One  morning  the  Rector  received  a letter  from  Saint 
Sauveur.  For  months  past  there  had  been  no  organ,  and 
the  post  of  organist  of  Thorbury  Church  was  therefore  a 
sinecure.  Saint  Sauveur  had  occupied  his  time  in  travelling 
about  the  Continent  endeavouring  to  track  down  Messrs. 
Reinemann  and  Mac  Wraith,  and  to  discover  the  exact  facts 
about  the  missing  Bible.  The  letter  which  the  Rector 
received  informed  him  of  the  partial  success  of  his  friend’s 
efforts. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Thorbury  Bishops’  Bible, 
minus  its  original  binding,  was  in  the  possession  of  a well- 
known  and  highly  respectable  firm  of  booksellers  in  Leipzig. 
They  had  purchased  the  book  from  another  equally  well- 
known  and  equally  highly  respectable  firm  in  Berlin.  This 
firm,  again,  had  bought  the  book  from  the  catalogue  of  a 
similarly  well-known  and  similarly  respected  firm  in  Paris, 
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and  the  Parisian  house  had  purchased  it,  in  the  ordinary 
and  regular  course  of  business,  from  a gentleman  who  lived 
in  good  style  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hotels,  and  whom  they 
had  not  seen  since.  The  man  had  been  registered  in  the 
books  of  the  hotel  under  a name  which  was,  of  course, 
false  ; but  the  description  given  of  his  appearance  by  the 
clerk  of  the  hotel  and  the  bookseller’s  employes  left  no 
doubt  of  his  identity  with  Beinemann. 

French  law  is  very  particular  in  the  matter  of  second-hand 
purchases.  The  buyer  is  compelled  to  go  to  the  seller’s 
lodgings,  and  to  pay  for  his  purchase  there.  In  doing  so  he 
is  supposed  to  have  assured  himself  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  and  of  the  latter’s  right  of 
ownership  to  the  article  sold.  There  his  responsibility 
ends.  All  these  conditions  had  been  properly  fulfilled  by 
the  Paris  firm.  They  had  bought  the  book  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  their  business,  with  the  ordinary  precautions  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  to  be  able  to  claim  the  book  as  stolen 
property,  even  if  the  fact  could  have  been  proved  without 
considerable  difficulty,  Saint  Sauveur  would  have  had  to  set 
in  motion  the  cumbrous  and  circumlocutionary  machinery 
of  no  less  than  four  Foreign  Offices,  namely,  those  of 
England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 

The  French  firm  had  paid  four  thousand  francs  tor  the 
book.  They  had  put  it  into  their  catalogue  at  five  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  had  received  that  sum  less  ten  per  cent, 
discount.  The  Berlin  firm  had  marked  the  book  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred  thalers.  They  had  been  paid  for  it, 
and  had  not  allowed  the  usual  trade  discount ; in  fact,  there 
had  been  some  rather  angry  correspondence  on  the  matter, 
because  the  Berlin  firm,  on  discovering  the  great  value  and 
the  unique  condition  of  the  book,  wished  to  raise  its  price. 

The  Leipzig  booksellers,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a better  price  by  mystifying  Saint  Sauveur, 
bethought  themselves  of  a combination  of  the  petty  German 
coinage  of  the  period — for  in  Saxony  at  that  time  both 
thalers  and  florins  were  current — and  fixed  their  price  at 
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eight  thousand  five  hundred  German  florins,  or  a little  over 
seven  hundred  pounds  English.  To  Saint  Sauveur’s  remons- 
trances they  replied  that  they  certainly  considered  Dr. 
Hay’s  case  very  hard,  but  that  they  had  come  by  the  book 
in  the  course  of  perfectly  straightforward,  honest  trade,  and 
that  the  utmost  reduction  they  could  make  in  their  price, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  be  five  hundred  florins. 

To  Dr.  Hay  this  was  heavy  news.  The  letter  came  to 
him  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  was  read  to  him  by  Ophelia. 

4 Six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  !’  he  murmured.  4 Six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ! How  am  I to  get  it  ? I owe  a 
lot  of  money  to  the  builders  now,  and  I cannot  hope  to 
make  up  such  a sum  in  the  next  two  years.  I must  get  the 
book  back,  however.  My  honour  is  involved  in  that,  and 
the  parishioners  have  a right  to  expect  that  I will  restore  it 
to  them/ 

4 Surely  these  Germans/  said  Ophelia,  4 might  forego  their 
profit.  They  know  how  you  have  been  robbed,  and  it  seems 
hard  that  you  should  have  to  pay  for  the  book  five  hundred 
pounds  more  than  the  rascals  themselves  obtained/ 

4 1 have  not  the  slightest  hope  that  I will  succeed  in  any- 
thing of  the  kind/  Dr.  Hay  replied.  4 On  the  contrary, 
these  men  know  that  I am  bound  to  buy  the  book  back, 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  I shall  have  to  give  whatever  they 
ask.  If  I could  see  these  people  myself,  perhaps,  I do  not 
know  what  I might  get  them  to  do.  But,  after  all,  I cannot 
blame  them.  I suppose  they  consider  it  fair  in  business. 
The  whole  thing  is  my  fault.  I ought  to  have  watched 
these  men  more  closely/ 

4 My  dear  Denis,  my  dear  Denis  !’  Mrs.  Hay  interposed. 

4 You  have  nothing  whatever  to  blame  yourself  about.  How 
could  you  doubt  them  after  Mr.  Matlock’s  introduction  7 

4 The  fact  remains — the  fact  remains,  my  dear,’  the  Hector 
replied  soothingly.  4 When  I came  here  there  was  a Bible 
in  that  church  that  had  been  there  nearly  since  the  days  of 
the  Eeformation.  Book  at  that  bracelet  on  your  arm. 
That’s  your  dear  grandmother’s  hair,  isn’t  it?  Suppose 
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that  clasp  was  damaged,  and  you  sent  it  to  Birmingham  to 

the  jeweller  to  be  repaired ’ his  hand  was  laid  gently  on 

his  wife’s,  and  his  sightless  eyes  were  turned  towards  her. 
He  felt  for  the  bracelet,  which  he  knew  to  be  always  on  her 
arm,  and  tapped  on  it  gently.  * Now  suppose,’  he  continued, 
‘ the  jeweller  lost  or  made  away  with  this  bracelet,  and  in 
return  for  this  fair  silver-streaked  braid  of  hair  he  sent  you 
one  of  a darker  shade.  Why,  he  might  put  a clasp  of 
diamonds  on  it,  and  you  would  feel  your  loss  irretrievable, 
nevertheless,  would  you  not  ?’ 

He  could  not  see  that  she  nodded  an  affirmative  reply, 
but  his  senses  had  become  so  keen  that  the  slight  tremor  of 
the  white  hand  assured  him  that  he  was  answered. 

‘ Well,  you  see,  my  dear,’  he  continued,  ‘ my  parishioners 
have  as  much  right  to  their  Bible  as  you  to  your  bracelet, 
and  the  moment  I have  these  builders  off  my  shoulders  I 
must  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  money.  We  will  have  to 
do  with  less  servants,  and  then  you  know  there  is  one 
extravagance  I am  spared.  I can’t  ruin  myself  in  books.’ 

If  the  Hector’s  opportunity  for  extravagance  in  books  was 
past,  there  remained  plenty  of  ways  to  rid  him  of  his  stock 
of  money.  The  winter  was  an  unusually  hard  one,  and  the 
Rectory  pensioners  more  numerous  than  ever. 

The  blind  Hector  on  his  rounds  of  charity  was  a picture 
that  deserved  to  dwell  in  the  memory.  He  stooped  a little 
more  than  before,  and  his  tall  form  seemed  to  have  lost 
some  of  its  elasticity ; his  hair  had  gone  whiter  and  sparser, 
and  he  walked  more  cautiously  and  more  slowly.  But  his 
face  shone  with  the  best  of  good-humour,  with  the  brightest 
contentment,  and  his  great  affliction  had  been  unable  to 
cloud  a feature.  He  persisted  in  his  endeavour  to  walk 
about  unaided — a stick  his  only  help.  Of  course  there  were 
loving  arms  always  ready  to  protect  and  guide  him ; but 
it  pleased  him  to  think  he  could  walk  about  alone,  and  those 
who  loved  him  were  happy  to  allow  him  to  remain  thus 
pleased. 

With  the  loss  of  his  sight,  his  faculty  of  hearing  and 
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general  perception  became  wonderfully  sharpened.  He 
would  recognise  a step  that  was  inaudible  to  others.  An 
intonation  of  the  voice  gave  him  the  clue  to  movements  of 
the  body,  and  he  was  never  mistaken  about  the  direction 
whence  a sound  proceeded, 

He  must  have  been  a hard-hearted  man,  indeed,  who  could 
have  looked  into  that  sightless  face,  and  not  have  been 
struck  with  pity  and  reverence.  His  sermons,  now  forcedly, 
absolutely  extempore,  made  an  immediate  sensation.  The 
restored  Thorbury  Church  received  visitors  it  had  not 
known  in  the  olden  days,  for  people  streamed  in  from  all 
the  country-side  to  hear  the  blind  preacher’s  lovely  sermons 
and  inspiring  service. 

No  word  of  complaint  ever  escaped  his  lips.  All  the 
world  was  black  to  him,  and  yet  he  looked  as  cheerful  as 
ever. 

4 I’d  niver  know’d  as  th*  Rector  weer  blind/  one  old 
woman  said  to  her  gossiping  friend,  ‘ if  thee  hadst  not  told 
me.  His  eyes  weer  closed,  to  be  sure,  but  he  weer  so 
cheery,  and  he  larfed  so  nat’ral,  that  I cum  to  think  he  did 
it  o’  purpose,  an’  theer  was  nowt  the  matter  wi’  him/ 

He  was  as  solicitous  as  ever  for  the  needs  of  those  poor 
waifs  and  strays  of  humanity  who  had  been  wont  to  rely  on 
his  charity  and  goodness.  With  his  usual  kindliness  of 
heart  and  simplicity  of  nature,  he  set  himself  up  as  a 
defender  of  more  than  one  worthless  inhabitant  of  his  parish. 
Among  these  Jonah  Wood  ranked  foremost. 

Jonah  had,  figuratively  speaking,  gone  thoroughly  to  the 
dogs.  Since,  by  his  carelessness,  Thorbury  Church  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  Rector  had  suffered  so 
grievously,  an  evil  reputation  had  fastened  itself  upon 
Master  Wood,  and  had  clung  to  him  like  a prison  taint. 
Jonah  was  not  only  a ne’er-do-well,  but  an  unlucky  one. 
He  was  not  only  always  in  mischief  himself,  but  the  cause 
of  abundant  misfortunes  to  those  who  employed  him.  Ho 
was  not  only  perpetually  without  a shilling,  but  the  super- 
stitious country  people  had  heard  it  rumoured,  and  believed 
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firmly,  that  pecuniary  loss  fell  upon  those  who  made  use  of 
Jonah’s  services.  His  name  was  Jonah,  and  a Jonah  he 
was. 

The  only  person  who  would  give  him  anything  like  regular 
employment,  the  Rector,  had  suffered  terribly  for  his  rash- 
ness, and  there  were  folk  in  Thorbury,  otherwise  sensible 
people,  who  said  that  it  was  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
to  employ  Jonah  after  go  fearful  a warning.  The  result  was 
that  no  one  would  employ  Jonah,  either  to  hew  wood  or 
draw  water ; and  the  lad,  driven  from  honest  work,  took  to 
the  use  of  his  time  which  was  most  congenial  to  him,  that 
of  poaching.  He  was  caught  by  the  keepers  at  night-time 
on  enclosed  premises,  though,  luckily  for  himself,  no  evi- 
dences of  actual  crime  were  found  about  him.  The  result 
was  a sentence  of  a month’s  imprisonment,  which  nearly 
broke  poor  Habakkuk’s  heart. 

Jonah  returned  from  gaol  lean,  pale,  and  haggard,  with 
his  hair  cut  close,  a wobegone  object  indeed,  and  would 
certainly  have  fallen  back  upon  his  evil  practices,  to  be 
visited  by  still  greater  punishments,  had  not  Dr.  Hay  paid 
twelve  pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  obtained  for  the 
lad  an  assisted  passage  to  Australia.  Even  the  Stringerites 
could  find  no  objection  to  the  Rector’s  course  in  ridding  the 
parish  of  so  undesirable  an  inhabitant.  They  simply 
expressed  an  opinion  that  he  would  never  reach  Australia, 
but  that  any  vessel  carrying  Master  Jonah  would  go  down 
on  the  way. 

‘ Twelve  pound  !’  exclaimed  one  of  the  churchwarden’s 
partisans.  4 If  I weer  captin  o’  that  theer  ship  I wouldn’t 
take  Jonah,  no,  not  fur  twelve  hundred  pound.  He’d 
drown  a whale  he  would,  an’  set  fire  to  him  in  the  middle  o’ 
the  sea  arterwards.  An’  if  that  ship  ever  does  get  to  Mel- 
bourne, a hearthquake  will  swallow  the  place  within  a week, 
you  see  if  it  don’t !’ 

Luckily  for  poor  Jonah,  all  the  various  predictions  of  evil 
that  were  indulged  in  by  the  population  had  no  effect  upon 
the  Rector,  and  one  morning  in  J anuary  Dr.  Hay  and  Frank 
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were  comfortably  seated  in  a first-class  carriage  travelling  to 
London,  while  Master  Jonah  and  his  worldly  goods,  consist- 
ing of  a small  wooden  box  and  an  untidy  parcel,  from  which 
a pair  of  boots  protruded,  were  stowed  away  in  a third-class 
compartment  of  the  same  train. 

The  fast-sailing  clipper  Australasia  was  lying  at  the  East 
India  Docks,  waiting  to  leave  the  port  with  nearly  four  hu  - 
dred  emigrants.  The  chaplain  who  sailed  in  the  vessel  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Hay’s,  and  the  good  Eector  had 
insisted  on  personally  leaving  Jonah  in  his  charge.  He 
knew  the  lad  to  be  obstreperous,  mischievous,  and  intoler- 
ably lazy,  yet  not  utterly  devoid  of  good  qualities ; and  he 
wished  to  make  his  friend  understand  the  young  man’s 
character,  so  that  his  faults  might  be  minimized,  and  such 
virtues  as  he  possessed  made  use  of. 

To  this  charitable  action  he  devoted  nearly  an  entire  day, 
and  when  Jonah  had  been  handed  over  to  the  good  chap- 
lain’s care,  Dr.  Hay  and  Frank  bent  their  steps  westward. 

‘ We  mustn’t  forget  poor  Joseph  Stringer,’  the  Doctor 
said.  4 His  father  was  as  hard  on  him  as  he  is  towards  me.’ 

‘ As  hard  ?’  Frank  exclaimed.  ‘ As  pig-headed  and  as 
asinine,  you  mean,  Doctor.’ 

‘ We  have  different  modes  of  expressing  ourselves,  Frank,’ 
the  Doctor  replied  ; ‘ and  if  they  denote  our  feelings  equally 
they  will  serve.  It  isn’t  the  man’s  fault ; he  can  no  more 
help  it  than  he  can  help  measuring  forty-six  inches  round 
the  waist.’ 

‘ There  I have  you  again,  Doctor,’  Frank  cried  in  high 
glee.  ‘ Stringer  could  as  easily  reduce  his  girth  as  he  could 
get  rid  of  his  spitefulness,  if  he  tried.’ 

‘Ah!’  exclaimed  the  Doctor;  ‘the  Ethiopian  cannot 
change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his  spots,  and  we  must 
accept  Mr.  Stringer  as  he  is  given  us.  We  cannot  expect 
him  to  be  kinder  to  us  than  he  is  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
I think  he  would  help  poor  Joseph  if  he  were  not  too  ill, 
and  although  I should  not  like  to  be  in  Mr.  Stringer’s  shoes 
all  the  year  round,  I hope  he  won’t  think  me  presumptuous 
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for  stepping  into  them  just  this  once.  Besides  that,  I 
haven’t  paid  a visit  to  Grannie  Noble  since  she  has  been 
in  London.  She  is  a dear,  good  old  creature,  and  I shall 
be  glad  to  shake  hands  with  her. 

They  were  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  Fenchurch 
Street,  and  the  Rector  walked  on  Frank’s  arm  as  if  the 
world  was  as  full  of  light  to  him  as  to  every  unit  of  the 
busy  crowd  that  surged  in  the  street. 

‘ You  had  better  take  a cab,  I think,  sir,  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  to  the  Bank,’  Frank  suggested.  ‘ It’s  a long  way 
to  the  Fulham  Road.’ 

‘ A long  way  !’  the  Doctor  replied  ; * not  a yard  over  four 
miles,  I wager.  What  do  you  say  to  walking  there  to  get 
up  an  appetite  for  dinner  ?’ 

The  young  man  consented  heartily,  and  the  two  shouldered 
their  way  through  the  hive,  and  soon  got  into  the  less  densely 
crowded  pavements  of  Cheapside.  Thence  along  Ludgate 
Hill,  Fleet  Street,  the  Strand,  into  Pall  Mall,  and  across 
the  Green  Park  into  Chelsea  they  went  with  swinging  steps 
at  a regular  athletic  marching  pace. 

* I wanted  to  see  if  I could  make  you  give  in,’  the  Rector 
exclaimed  gleefully  when  they  reached  Mrs.  Noble’s  door; 

* but  you  can  walk  pretty  well,  and  I shall  have  to  find  a 
younger  man  than  myself  to  wear  you  out.’ 

The  indomitable  endurance  of  the  man  spoke  in  that  little 
thing  as  in  most  of  his  other  acts. 

A moment  afterwards  there  were  such  hand-shakings, 
and  such  glad  tears,  and  such  bashful  curtseys,  and  such 
proud  confusion  in  the  Emporium,  and  Grannie  Noble 
declared  that  she  didn’t  know  if  she  was  standing  on  her 
head  or  on  her  heels,  and  that  she  had  never  been  so 
honoured  in  all  her  born  days,  and  that  she  would  remember 
that  day  for  all  the  rest  of  her  life ; whilst  Mary,  with  pale, 
thin  face  and  languid  eyes,  tried  hard  to  blush,  and  had  not 
the  strength  to  succeed,  and  could  only  stammer  little 
nothings  of  thanks.  And  then,  on  a sudden,  both  the  old 
woman  and  the  young  noticed  the  Rector’s  sightlessness, 
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and  they  both  commenced  to  cry,  and  there  was  much  ado 
before  Frank  and  the  Doctor  could  soothe  the  pair.  Mary 
had  heard  all  about  her  father’s  charge  against  the  Eector, 
and  knew  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  Doctor’s  walking  into 
the  fire.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  partly  responsible  for  his 
great  loss,  and  here  was  he  who  had  suffered  so  much  at 
her  father’s  hands  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  her  brother 
and  to  her.  It  required  the  Eector’s  kindliest  persuasion, 
his  softest  and  gentlest  exhortation,  to  make  the  poor  girl 
feel  at  ease  in  his  presence. 

‘ Don’t  you  cry,  dearie,’  Grannie  Noble  interposed.  * It 
ain’t  your  fault  if  you’ve  got  a bull-head  of  a father.  You 
can’t  expect  him  to  treat  other  folk  better  than  he  does  his 
own  children.  Theer  now,  dry  your  eyes.  Your  cryin’ 
can’t  wash  him  clean.  Let  me  get  a kettle  on  the  hob.  Dr. 
Hay  and  Mr.  Frank  must  be  starved  for  a cup  0’  tea  this 
cold  day,  and  they  cornin’  here  afoot,  too.’ 

Eemonstrances  were  useless.  The  good  old  creature 
insisted  that  Dr.  Hay  and  Frank  must  be  frozen  nearly  to 
death,  and  would  not  accept  a refusal.  The  Emporium  still 
boasted  half  a dozen  nice  white  gold-rimmed  teacups  and 
saucers,  and  these  were  produced  with  a ceremonial  befitting 
the  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  In  less  than  no  time  Dr. 
Hay  was  able  to  pursue  his  inquiries  about  Joseph,  fronted 
by  a steaming  dish  of  toast  and  flanked  by  a great  brown 
earthenware  teapot,  a relic  of  old  Staffordshire,  in  which— 
so  Grannie  Noble  vowed — her  great-grandmother  had 
brewed  tea  before  her. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Dr.  Hay  could  get  such  a clear 
statement  of  Joseph’s  case  as  gave  him  a fair  idea  of  the 
latter’s  prospects  of  liberation.  Mary’s  remarks  were  pre- 
cise and  pertinent  enough,  but  she  was  at  every  point  inter- 
rupted by  Mrs.  Noble,  who  emphasized  and  punctuated 
her  phrases  with  uncomplimentary  expressions  about  Mr. 
Badger,  and  with  unnecessary  statements  as  to  where  the 
Lothario  of  the  oiled  locks  and  the  cheap  jewellery  should 
for  the  future  reside. 
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4 Portland  Gaol’s  too  good  for  him/  the  old  lady  insisted. 
4 A mean,  sneakin’  little  thief,  what  would  have  cheated  our 
Mary  out  of  her  heart  if  I hadn’t  warned  her  in  time,  poor 
thing.  And  he  a-bringin’  disgrace,  an’  shame,  an’  prison  on 
poor  Joseph,  what’s  as  innocent  as  a babe  hunborn,  I assure 
you,  gentlemen ; an’  I’ll  take  my  oath  afore  a judge  an’  jury 
as  he  niver  knowed  no  more  as  to  how  that  young  scamp 
got  them  rings,  no  more  than  I or  you,  gentlemen,  what 
knows  nothing  at  all  about  it.  An’  he  in  gaol  all  this  time, 
an’  not  bein’  allowed  to  speak  up  for  himself,  an’  the  lawyers 
a set  o’  fools,  I make  bold  to  say,  else  they  would  ’a  got 
him  out  long  ago,  an’  proved  that  he  niver  did  it,  which  is 
as  plain  as  daylight  to  hanybody  as  sees  that  poor  lad’s  face 
that  he  ain’t  a gaol-bird  nor  a thief  neither.  Which  I’ll  say 
that  for  his  father,  though  I’d  hate  the  sight  of  him,  as  he 
brought  up  his  children  respectable,  an’  honest,  an’  to  make 
their  own  livin’  with  their  own  ’ands,  an’  not  out  of  other 
people’s  pockets — as  I’ll  not  say  as  much  for  that  scrubby 
little  Badger,  as  hangin’  is  too  good  for.’ 

The  old  woman  sank  back  against  her  chair  with  her 
arms  akimbo,  and  looked  around  the  circle,  as  if  defying 
contradiction. 

4 I’ll  go  and  have  a talk  with  the  solicitor  you  are  em- 
ploying,’ Dr.  Hay  said ; 4 and  we  must  put  our  heads 
together  and  see  how  we  can  help  Joseph  when  the  trial 
comes.  The  getting  up  and  collection  of  exonerating  evi- 
dence, and  of  proofs  of  good  character,  is  a very  important 
matter.  I will  talk  to  your  solicitor  about  that.  And  now, 
my  dear  Miss  Stringer,  you  can  make  your  mind  easy  about 
one  thing.  Your  father  is  unwell,  and  may  not  be  able  to 
be  present  when  the  day  comes ; but  your  brother  shall  have 
one  friend  from  his  own  village  to  raise  his  voice  on  his 
behalf,  I promise  you.’ 

4 There’ll  be  two  of  us,  Doctor,’  Frank  chimed  in.  4 Don’t 
forget  me.* 
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CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  Mary  had  been  able  to  find  a 
respectable  solicitor  to  undertake  her  brother’s  defence. 
The  conduct  of  ordinary  police-court  cases  is  not  generally 
accepted  by  attorneys  of  very  high  standing  in  their  profes- 
sion ; but  Mrs.  Noble  had  been  able  to  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion from  a neighbouring  wealthy  tradesman  to  a young 
solicitor  in  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  who  had  a 
reputation  for  clear-headedness,  energy,  and  scrupulous 
honesty. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Headingly’s  office  was  situated  on  the 
second  floor  of  a big  house  which  had,  in  the  time  of  the 
Georges,  served  for  a family  mansion.  A wide  staircase 
brought  the  visitor  to  a landing,  which  was  flanked  on  either 
side  by  numerous  doors. 

Dr.  Hay  and  Frank  entered  one  of  these  which  bore,  on  a 
brass  plate,  the  inscription,  4 A.  Headingly.  Clerks’  Office.’ 
It  was  a spacious  room,  one  half  of  which  was  divided  off 
by  a high  partition,  behind  which  pens  could  be  heard 
rushing  across  paper  and  parchment  at  confused  speeds. 

4 And  what  can  I do  for  you,  gentlemen  ?’  demanded  a 
perky  lad,  who  barely  looked  up  from  the  document  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  out. 

4 We  want  to  see  Mr.  Headingly,’  Frank  replied. 

The  lad  raised  his  head,  and  saw  before  him  two  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  wore  the  garb  of  a clergyman  of  the 
Church  of- England.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  sufficient 
primary  introduction,  for  he  rose  and  simply  asked : 

4 What  business,  please,  gentlemen  ?’ 

4 We  come  about  the  case  of  Joseph  Stringer,’  Frank 
replied. 

4 Oh,  I remember,’  the  lad  answered.  ‘Police-court 
affair.’ 

Caution  seemed  to  be  a matter  of  order  with  him,  for  he 
produced  a small  square  scrap  of  paper,  and  said  : 
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‘ Will  you  please  write  down  here  your  names,  that  I may 
take  them  to  Mr.  Headingly  T 

The  names  were  scribbled  down,  and  the  lad  disappeared 
behind  a baize-covered  door  on  the  right  of  the  room.  A 
few  seconds  afterwards  he  came  back. 

4 Mr.  Headingly  will  see  you  immediately,  gentlemen,  if 
you  will  kindly  step  this  way/  he  said. 

They  passed  through  a passage  hung  with  old-fashioned 
oil-paintings,  evidences  of  departed  glories.  Another  door 
opened,  and  Frank  and  the  Eector  found  themselves  in  a 
large  room,  at  the  further  end  of  which  three  windows 
reached  nearly  from  the  ceiling  to  the  ground.  In  spite  of 
its  vastness  there  was  a cosy  look  about  the  place.  Mr. 
Headingly  was  awaiting  his  visitors,  standing  behind  his 
desk,  and  with  a wave  of  the  hand  motioned  them  to  chairs 
in  front  of  him.  He  was  a man  of  about  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  trim  and  neat,  with  keen  gray  eyes,  a slightly  aquiline 
nose,  and  a small  dark  moustache. 

4 This  is  a sad  business,  I'm  afraid,  gentlemen/  he  said, 
when  Frank  had  explained  the  object  of  their  visit.  * You 
see,  they  prove  that  this  young  man  was  twice  seen  in  the 
company  of  one  of  the  actual  burglars.  We  have  to  prove 
that  he  is  unconnected  with  them,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to 
prove  a negative.  Of  course  we  have  his  alibi  for  the  night 
when  the  crime  was  committed,  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  his  own  officers.  He  seems  to  bear  a generally  good 
character  ; that  is  the  one  thing  in  his  favour.  The  police 
are  very  irritated  about  this  affair,  and  they  will  not  show 
him  much  mercy.  His  only  chance  is  a full  confession  by 
the  young  scamp  who  led  him  into  this  scrape.  That,  of 
course,  is  problematical  at  the  present  moment.  His  trial 
will  take  place  next  Monday  or  Tuesday  week,  and  I ought 
to  be  in  a position  to  give  a retainer,  on  his  behalf,  either  to 
Mr.  Gregory  or  to  Mr.  Warren.  They  are  the  best  men  to 
defend  such  a case  as  this,  which  depends  more  upon  the 
impression  the  counsel  can  make  upon  the  jury  than  upon 
actual  evidence/ 
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4 That  will  be  an  expensive  matter,  I suppose  ?’  Dr.  Hay 
asked. 

4 It  will  cost  thirty  or  forty  guineas/  the  lawyer  answered. 

4 But  ten  guineas  will  be  sufficient  for  immediate  purposes. 

4 A lot  of  money,  Frank/  Dr.  Hay  rejoined  quietly.  4 A 
lot  of  money — especially  so  just  now.  But  I will  have  to 
spare  it  somehow  or  other.  Have  you  your  cheque-book 
with  you,  Frank  ? If  so,  please  write  out  a cheque  for  ten 
guineas,  and  I will  return  you  the  money  when  we  get 
to  Thorbury.’ 

Frank  protested  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  pay 
the  money  himself,  but  the  Rector  would  have  his  own  way. 

4 I’ll  take  that  charge  upon  myself,’  he  said,  4 and  perhaps 
one  of  these  days  Stringer  will  pay  me  back.  If  he  does 
not — well,  I shall  have  to  do  without  it.’ 

The  little  slip  of  paper  was  handed  to  Mr.  Headingly, 
and  the  solicitor  was  in  the  act  of  proceeding  to  jot  down 
such  evidence  of  Joseph’s  good  character  as  Frank  and  the 
Rector  could  suggest,  when  a gentle  tap  was  heard  on  the 
door.  The  perky  lad  entered  noiselessly,  and  laid  a little 
slip  of  paper  before  his  employer. 

4 If  you  are  not  in  too  great  a hurry,  gentlemen,’  said 
Mr.  Headingly,  4 1 would  ask  you  to  spare  me  a minute 
while  I glance  over  an  important  document.’ 

Dr.  Hay  and  Frank  both  assured  him  that  they  were  not 
at  all  pressed  for  time. 

4 Show  the  man  in,  please,’  Headingly  said  to  his  clerk, 
and  the  latter  returned  a moment  afterwards  with  an  old 
man — a clerk  of  the  better  class  to  all  appearances,  dressed 
in  irreproachable  black.  His  hair  was  perfectly  white,  his 
face  of  a grayish  hue,  and  quite  clean-shaven.  His  restless 
reddish-brown  eyes  wandered  nervously  all  over  the  room 
and  its  occupants.  They  settled  for  a moment  on  Dr.  Hay 
and  on  Frank,  and  a slight  tremor  seemed  to  shake  the  man 
at  the  time.  Dr.  Hay’s  blind  face  was  turned  full  towards 
him,  and  he  looked  at  the  Rector  for  a second  with  a 
half-frightened  gaze,  which  transformed  itself  into  a sickly 
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smile  when  he  saw  that  the  eyes  were  closed  and  sightless. 
Then  his  look  crawled  towards  Frank,  as  a spider  would, 
hesitatingly,  and,  being  met  with  a blank  unconcern,  flashed 
away  again,  and  a peculiar  little  cast  settled  itself  upon, 
and  gave  a nearly  diabolic  expression,  to  the  red-brown  eyes. 

He  handed  a sheet  of  vellum,  on  which  some  address  of 
congratulation  or  compliment  had  been  elaborately  en- 
grossed, to  Mr.  Headingiy,  and  the  latter  examined  it  with 
apparent  satisfaction. 

4 You  have  done  that  very  well,  and  I’m  very  pleased 
with  it,’  the  lawyer  said,  4 and  I’m  especially  pleased  that 
you’ve  done  it  in  time.  Lord  Betford  was  particularly 
anxious  about  that.  I suppose  Messrs.  Boche  and  Under- 
wood will  send  me  the  bill  for  this.  Will  they  charge  by 
the  job  or  according  to  time  ?’ 

4 Ah  don’t  exactly  know,  sir,’  the  man  replied ; 4 but 
Ah’ll  ask.’ 

At  the  sound  of  the  man’s  voice  Dr.  Hay,  whose  face  had 
gone  into  a sort  of  reverie  during  the  conversation,  drew 
himself  up  slowly,  and  a curious  amazement  settled  itself 
on  his  features. 

4 1 will  settle  Messrs.  Boche  and  Underwood’s  charges, 
whatever  they  may  be,’  Mr.  Headingiy  said ; 4 and  here’s 
a half  sovereign  for  you  besides.’ 

4 Thank  ye,  sir,’  the  man  replied,  and  Dr.  Hay,  sitting 
bolt  upright,  turned  his  sightless  face  towards  him. 

4 Mr.  Headingiy,  will  you  please  ask  this  man  his  name,’ 
he  said  quietly,  and  the  old  clerk’s  grayish  face  went  nearly 
green. 

4 1 will,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,’  the  lawyer  said.  4 What 
is  your  name,  sir,  if  you  please  ?’ 

4 Ah  don’t  see  what  that’s  got  to  do  wi’  anybody,’  the 
clerk  replied,  after  a moment’s  hesitation.  4 Ah’m  sent  by 
Messrs.  Boche  and  Underwood,  and  ma  name  isn’t  ony 
business  to  nobody.’ 

With  that  he  was  about  to  shuffle  away,  when  Frank, 
dashing  in  front  of  him,  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast. 
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‘ Stay,  sir,’  he  said.  4 I’m  beginning  to  know  you,  I 
think,  in  spite  of  your  white  hair  and  your  clean-shaven 
face. 

* Aye,  aye  !’  the  lawyer  exclaimed.  4 This  seems  to  bo 
more  important  than  I thought.  What  may  be  the  matter, 
Dr.  Hay?’ 

4 1 think  you  will  have  another  case  on  your  hands,  Mr. 
Headingly,’  Dr.  Hay  replied ; 4 and  unless  this  man  can 
convince  me  that  I am  wrong  it  will  be  a police-court  affair/ 

4 In  that  case/  the  lawyer  exclaimed  sternly,  4 perhaps 

you  will  be  good  enough  to  sit  down  there,  Mr. , I don’t 

know  your  name,  and  answer  Dr.  Hay’s  questions  cate- 
gorically.’ 

The  man  looked  as  if  he  would  much  rather  have  been 
near  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  during  an  eruption,  or  on  board 
of  a leaking  ship  during  a howling  hurricane,  anywhere  but 
where  he  stood  at  that  moment.  His  lips  moved  silently, 
and  his  hands  trembled  by  his  sides. 

4 Ah’ve  nothing  to  conceal,’  he  said  at  last,  and  sat  down 
stubbornly,  whilst  Frank  placed  himself  behind  him,  with 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  ready  to  retain  him  by 
force  if  he  endeavoured  to  escape. 

4 Your  name,  sir  ?’  Dr.  Hay  asked. 

4 Andrew  Hopkins,’  the  man  replied  unabashed. 

4 That  is  not  true,’  Dr.  Hay  retorted.  4 Your  name  is 
MacWraith.’ 

The  man  was  evidently  by  this  time  prepared  for  the 
shock,  for  he  smiled  unconcernedly  and  brazenly,  and  the 
little  cast  in  his  eye  gave  him  quite  a weirdly  grotesque 
appearance. 

4 Not  a bit,’  he  snarled.  4 Ma  name’s  Hopkins — Andrew 
Hopkins.’ 

4 You  say  that  which  is  not  true,’  the  Eector  said,  in  a 
perfectly  even  voice.  4 Your  name  is  MacWraith,  and  you 
are  one  of  the  two  men — Eeinemann  and  MacWraith — who 
stole  the  Bishops’  Bible  at  Thorbury,  and  left  an  imitation 
in  its  place/ 
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Even  that  accusation  seemed  to  make  no  impression  upon 
the  man  so  charged.  He  shook  his  head  stubbornly. 

4 Ma  gracious  !'  he  exclaimed.  4 How  can  ye  say  so  ?'  . 

4 Will  you  allow  me,  Dr.  Hay/  Mr.  Headingly  interfered, 
4 to  take  up  this  interrogation  myself  ? It  will  be  better  so. 
Unless  Mr. — Hopkins  you  call  yourself — can  prove  to  my 
satisfaction  that  he  is  not  Mr.  MacWraith  who  stole  the 
Bible,  it  will  be  my  duty,  I suppose,  to  call  in  a constable 
and  give  him  into  custody/ 

* Quite  so — quite  so/  Dr.  Hay  replied  stolidly. 

At  this  quiet  intimation,  Mr.  Hopkins,  whose  face  before 
that  had  been  a mixture  of  ashen  and  sickly  green,  turned 
paler  than  ever. 

4 Your  name  is  Andrew  Hopkins?'  Mr.  Headingly  asked 
sternly. 

4 Yes,  sir,'  the  man  replied  in  a scarcely  audible  voice. 

4 Your  father’s  name,  sir  T , 

This  in  a tone  of  command. 

4 Hopkins,'  the  man  answered  as  nervously  as  before. 

4 Hopkins,  of  course.  His  Christian  name  ?’ 

There  was  a moment’s  hesitation,  then  came  a faint 
! George.' 

4 So  your  father’s  name  was  George  Hopkins ; and  your 
mother’s  ?' 

This  style  of  peremptory  cross-examination  took  Mr. 
Hopkins  quite  aback.  He  muttered  and  mumbled  for  a 
moment  or  two,  but  his  answer  was  so  indistinct  that  none 
of  the  listeners  could  catch  it. 

4 It  is  useless  to  continue  questioning  this  man  further/ 
Dr.  Hay  interrupted.  4 1 am  certain  of  his  identity ; I 
recognised  him  the  moment  I heard  his  voice,  and  every 
word  he  has  spoken  has  confirmed  the  impression.  Look  at 
him,  Frank  ! Surely  you  know  the  man  ? You  have  seen 
him.' 

Young  Boyer,  who,  as  we  know,  had  been  standing 
behind  Mr.  Hopkins'  chair,  moved  sideways  so  as  to  allow 
the  light  to  fall  on  the  shifty  face.  Suddenly  a ludicrous 
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idea  flashed  through  Frank’s  mind.  With  a rapid  sweep  of 
the  arm  he  grasped  Mr.  Hopkins’  silvery  locks.  A slight 
pull,  and  Frank  held  aloft  a well-made  wig,  deprived  of 
which  Mr.  MacWraith  stood  revealed  in  all  the  sandy  gloss 
of  his  own  hair.  With  a yell  of  despair  he  flung  himself 
upon  the  young  man,  who  towered  nearly  a head  and 
shoulders  above  him  ; but  he  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  rob  Hercules  of  his  club,  as  to  regain  possession  of  his 
wig  where  it  was  held  by  Frank,  who  was  laughing  heartily 
in  spite  of  himself. 

The  risible  infection  caught  even  Mr.  Headingly,  who 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  pretended  Mr.  Hopkins’s 
discomfiture.  Dr.  Hay,  hearing  the  sudden  commotion, 
inquired  about  its  cause. 

4 The  rascal  is  caught,  Doctor  !’  Frank  exclaimed.  4 I’ve 
got  his  wig  in  my  hand.  He’s  shaved  off  his  beard  and 
whiskers,  but  I’ll  swear  to  him  now  among  a thousand. 
You  had  better  send  for  a constable,  Mr.  Headingly,  and 
we’ll  give  him  into  custody  on  a charge  of  felony.’ 

At  these  words  MacWraith  gave  a wild  shriek.  He  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  thus  dragged  himself  to  where  Dr.  Hay 
sat,  and  held  up  his  clasped  hands  in  imploration. 

4 Maircy  !’  he  exclaimed — 4 maircy  ! For  Heaven’s  sake, 
have  maircy  ! Don’t  lock  me  up ; don’t  send  me  to  prison. 
Ah’ve  suffered  enough  as  it  is.’ 

4 Suffered !’  Dr.  Hay  replied  quietly.  4 Do  you  know 
what  I have  suffered  ? Do  you  know  what  I am  suffering 
still  T 

4 It  isn’t  ma  fault,’  the  wretched  man  answered.  4 It 
wa’n’t  ma  fault.  It’s  all  Reinemann’s  fault,  and  he’s  got 
awa  scot  free,  and  he’s  got  the  siller.  Ah  haven’t  had  a 
shellin’  of  it.  Have  maircy ! Have  maircy ! Ah’ll  do 
anything,  but  don’t  send  for  a constable.  Ah’ll  go  mad, 
Ah  know  Ah  will !’ 

He  clasped  Dr.  Hay’s  leg  with  his  outstretched  arms,  and 
buried  his  face  against  it,  sobbing  convulsively.  Then  he 
started  back  in  a nearly  hysterical  terror,  and  gnawed  a,t 
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his  thumb-nails,  glaring  in  front  of  him  with  ghastly  staring 
eyes.  His  face  betokened  such  abject  fright  as  few  men 
show  except  when  beneath  the  threatening  shadow  of  death. 
His  teeth  rattled,  and  his  wThole  frame  shook  as  in  a 
palsy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  trapped  rascal,  the  kindly  heart 
upon  which  this  sight  would  have  had  an  easy  and  spon- 
taneous effect  was  guarded  from  impression  by  the  mis- 
fortune which  surrounded  it  with  darkness.  Dr.  Hay  heard 
the  frightened  man’s  sobs,  but  naturally  saw  nothing  of  his 
terrible  emotion. 

* You  have  not  only  injured  me,’  said  Dr.  Hay  with  gentle, 
quiet  voice ; ‘ that  might  be  easily  passed  over.  The 
wrorldly  things  that  I am  possessed  of  value  not  to  me  the 
sorrow  of  a human  creature.  But  you  have  deprived  my 
parish  of  one  of  the  noblest  relics  our  church  possesses. 
And  more  than  that.  You  did  your  nefarious  work  in  such 
a way  that  I myself  was  not  held  blameless.  I do  not  see 
at  present  how,  in  justice  to  myself  and  to  my  flock,  I can 
let  you  go  unpunished.’ 

‘ Don’t  say  that ! Don’t  say  that,  Dr.  Hay  !’  MacWraith 
whined.  ‘ Let  me  go  ! Let  me  go  this  once  !’ 

‘ What  has  become  of  the  book  ?’  Mr.  Headingly  inter- 
posed severely. 

4 I know  all  about  that.  I know  what,  unfortunately  for 
myself,  it  will  cost  me  to  get  the  book  back,’  the  Bector 
replied  in  MacWraith’s  stead.  ‘ He  has  no  control  over 
that,  and  can  aid  us  in  no  way  to  get  it  back.  But  you  can 
do  one  thing,  sir,’  he  continued,  addressing  the  discovered 
trickster : ‘ you  can  write  a confession.  That  may  ease 
your  conscience,  if  you  have  any.  And  perhaps,  in  the 
meantime,  I may  consider  whether  or  not  I ought  to  let 
you  go.’ 

A sigh  of  relief  escaped  from  the  man’s  breast.  A gleam 
of  hope  lit  up  his  frightened  face. 

‘ Anything,’  he  gasped — ‘ anything  ! Dectate  yourself. 
Anything !’ 
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'Won’t  this  look  like  compounding  a felony?’  Frank 
inquired  calmly. 

4 No,’  Mr.  Headingly  replied.  4 To  obtain  a confession  of 
his  crime  from  a man  is  not  compounding  a felony.  As  to 
letting  him  go  free,  that  is  a matter  in  reference  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  to  Dr.  Hay  afterwards.’ 

Mac  Wraith’s  eyes  looked  the  lawyer  up  and  down. 

4 Sit  down  there,’  Mr.  Headingly  said  roughly.  4 And  if 
you  know  such  a thing  as  a prayer,  say  it  in  your  heart, 
that  Dr.  Hay  may  see  his  way  to  treat  you  mercifully. 
Take  that  pen !’ 

The  man  obeyed  tremblingly  ; his  whole  frame  quivered, 
and  his  pen  moved  involuntarily  as  it  touched  the 
paper. 

4 We  had  better  have  another  witness  tc  this  confession,* 
the  solicitor  suggested,  and  struck  a gong.  4 Tell  Mr.  Bobin- 
son  to  step  this  way,’  he  said  to  the  lad  who  answered,  and 
a few  moments  afterwards  an  elderly  solicitor’s  clerk  entered 
the  room.  4 1 want  you  to  witness  a document,  Mr.  Bobin- 
son,’  Headingly  said.  4 And  now,  Dr.  Hay,  will  you  dictate, 
or  shall  the  man  write  of  his  own  accord  ?’ 

4 Let  him  write  what  is  in  his  heart,’  the  Eector  replied, 

4 and  I will  see  whether  it  will  do.  I want  him  to  state 
especially,  and  plainly  too,  that  this  miserable  trick  was 
not  accomplished  with  any  connivance  of  mine.  You  may 
well  look  amazed,  Mr.  Headingly;  but  there  are  men  in 
this  world,  I will  not  say  wicked  enough,  but  foolish  and 
uncharitable  enough,  to  let  all  of  us  feel  the  bitterness  of 
their  tongues.’ 

4 Well,  sir,’  Headingly  commanded, 4 you  have  heard  what 
Dr.  Hay  has  said.  You  had  better  write,  and  be  as  clear 
and  concise  about  it  as  you  can.’ 

For  the  next  few  minutes  not  a sound  was  heard  in  that 
room  but  a half-stifled  cough  now  and  then,  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  MacWraith’s  pen.  At  last  the  guilty  man  looked  up 
and  handed  the  document  he  had  written  to  Headingly. 

4 1 see  you  are  accustomed  to  legal  forms,*  the  lawyer 
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said  smilingly,  glancing  over  the  paper,  and  then  proceeded 
to  read  it  aloud. 

4 1,  Andrew  MacWraith,  do  hereby  state  of  my  own  free 
will  that  an  English  Bible  on  vellum,  folio,  printed  in  1568, 
was  confided  by  the  Beverend  Doctor  Hay  to  my  partner, 
Luitpold  Eeinemann,  and  myself,  for  restoration.  I regret 
to  say  that  we  appropriated  this  book  to  our  own  uses,  and 
substituted  in  its  place  an  imitation,  which  we  enclosed  in 
the  old  binding,  and  prepared  in  such  a manner  that  only 
an  expert  could  discover  the  change.  The  book  was  sold 
by  my  partner  to  Messrs.  Lelande  and  Co.,  at  Paris,  and  I 
am  unaware  of  my  former  partner’s  present  address.’ 

4 1 suppose  this  embodies  all  you  require,  Dr.  Hay  V 
Headingly  asked. 

‘ It  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient,’  the  Bector  answered. 

The  document  was  signed  by  MacWraith,  and  witnessed 
by  all  present  with  the  exception  of  the  Doctor. 

1 Well,  what  is  to  be  done  about  this  man  now  ?’  the 
solicitor  asked.  ‘ Do  you  intend  to  let  him  go  unpunished  ? 
That  is  offering  a premium  to  crime,  you  know.’ 

MacWraith’s  face  all  this  while  was  a map  of  misery. 

‘ Ye’re  not  goin’  to  break  your  word,  gentlemen,’  he 
whimpered.  4 Ye’re  not  goin’  to ’ 

4 1 have  promised  you  nothing  that  I know  of,’  Dr.  Hay 
said ; ‘ but  I permitted  you  to  hope.  The  only  sufferer  by 
this  crime  will  be  myself.  The  parish  will  not  lose  by  it,  as 
I will  buy  the  book  back  at  any  price  as  soon  as  ever  I can. 
As  to  myself,  Heaven  knows  I shall  want  to  be  forgiven  one 
day  myself.  I do  not  want  to  have  it  upon  my  conscience 
at  that  terrible  moment  that  I refused  mercy  to  a human 
creature  that  pleaded  for  it.  Let  the  man  go,  Mr. 
Headingly.’ 

The  change  in  MacWraith’s  face  was  wondrous.  He 
trembled  more  than  before. 

‘ Thank  ye,  sir  !’  he  cried.  ‘ Thank  ye,  sir  !* 

‘ Not  so  quick,  my  man,’  the  lawyer  interposed.  ‘ You 
shall  leave  this  place,  but  it  must  be  in  my  way.  1 am 
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going  to  send  for  a constable  to  have  you  arrested.  It  will 
take  my  clerk  about  three  minutes  to  fetch  one/  He  opened 
the  door  as  he  spoke.  * You  know  your  way  out  and  down- 
stairs. It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  the  constable  finds  you 
here  when  he  arrives/ 

The  puzzled  look  which  had  settled  on  Mac  Wraith’s  face 
changed  to  an  expression  of  intense  relief  as  Mr.  Headingly 
concluded.  He  looked  round  scaredly  for  a moment,  and 
then  rushed  out  as  fast  as  his  trembling  legs  could  carry 
him. 

* That  is  the  only  way  to  rid  London  of  the  rascal/  the 
lawyer  said.  ‘ Had  I done  it  in  any  other  way,  he  would 
have  thought  himself  free  to  work  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
prey  upon  others.  He  is  a clever  rogue,  and  can  find 
employment  anywhere.  You  may  rely  upon  it  he  won’t  be 
long  before  he  puts  the  ocean  between  himself  and  you; 
and  if  America  benefits  by  his  genius,  England  won’t  be 
jealous.’ 

‘ They  hang  people  for  felony  in  some  of  the  States  over 
there!’  Frank  exclaimed;  * and  some  such  end  will  befall 
Mr.  MacWraith.’ 

‘ Never  predict  evil,  my  dear  Frank,’  Dr.  Hay  said  quietly. 
‘ Let  us  hope  the  man  may  mend  his  ways  and  lead  a better 
life.  That  has  weighed  with  me  as  much  as  any  other 
reason  in  persuading  me  to  let  him  go.’ 

At  the  Sector’s  request  Mr.  Headingly  forwarded  by  the 
next  post  a certified  copy  of  MacWraith’s  confession  to  Mr. 
Isaac  Stringer.  It  reached  the  churchwarden  while  he  was 
still  in  bed.  It  was  a miserably  cold,  sleety  morning,  dull 
and  foggy  withal,  and  Mr.  Stringer  had  to  order  a lamp 
to  be  placed  by  his  bedside  to  enable  him  to  read  the 
document. 

‘ Well  I niver !’  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  perused  it. 
‘An’  what  does  that  prove?  Why,  that  he’s  a fool, 
instead  o’  bein’  a rogue ; an’  when  it’s  all  chalked  down 
clean  an’  neat,  I don’t  know  which  I’d  prefer  of  the  two  for 
the  shepherd  of  a Christian  flock.  Theer  isn’t  a pin’s  worth 
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to  choose  between  ’em.  That’s  my  hopinion,  an’  I don’t 
care  who  knows  it.’ 

The  irreconcilable  one  was  not  to  be  reconciled — at  least, 
not  so  easily. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Tuesday  of  the  trial  had  come.  To  poor  Mary  it 
seemed  like  a day  of  doom.  It  was  still  pitch  dark  when 
she  and  Mrs.  Noble  left  the  Marlborough  Road,  after  having 
barely  touched  their  cups  of  tea.  A dense,  asphyxiating 
black  fog  had  settled  over  the  Metropolis,  and  had  banished 
the  light  of  day.  With  that  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the 
icy  blast  of  the  night  had  converted  the  pavement — humid 
with  the  moisture  of  the  previous  evening — into  sheets  of 
ice.  A workman  was  seen  now  and  then  hurrying  to  his 
employment,  rushing  out  of  and  vanishing  again  into  the 
gloom  like  a spectre  ; or  a servant-girl,  with  a muffler  before 
her  face,  daring  the  dangers  of  the  sidewalk  on  her  morning’s 
shopping.  Elaring  gas-lights  in  the  butchers’  and  bakers’ 
shops  looked  like  feeble  yellow  smears,  and  the  roadway 
itself  was  silent,  untrodden  by  man  or  beast.  A little 
further  away,  in  the  Eulham  Road,  the  voices  of  men  shout- 
ing to  one  another  could  be  heard  vaguely,  like  calls  in  a 
tempest.  There  wTas  a dull,  heavy,  indefinable  sound  in  the 
air  caused  by  the  fog  itself. 

The  kindly  tradesman  who  had  introduced  Mrs.  Noble  to 
Mr.  Headingly — a sturdy,  portly,  ruddy-faced  and  ruddy- 
bearded  John  Bull,  who  carried  on  a thriving  butcher’s 
trade — had  promised  to  accompany  Mrs.  Noble  and  Mary 
to  the  Sessions  House.  They  had  been  told  that  if  they 
reached  the  place  by  nine  they  might  have  a chance  of 
seeing  Joseph,  and,  perhaps,  of  speaking  a word  to  him  on 
his  way  from  the  prison-vehicle  to  the  cells.  Mr.  Manley, 
the  kindly  butcher,  knew  the  sergeant  of  police  on  duty, 
and  might  secure,  perhaps,  in  that  way,  the  favour  of  an 
extra  word. 
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They  had  been  waiting  all  the  morning  for  a letter  from 
Isaac  Stringer,  but  no  postman  had  appeared,  and  they 
were  hoping  against  hope.  They  knew  that  the  stern- 
hearted,  proud  churchwarden  would  not  show  his  face  near 
the  place  where  his  son  was  being  tried  for  felony. 

Mary  had  received  a letter  from  the  Eector,  telling  her 
that  he  would  be  in  the  Sessions  House  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Neither  she  nor  Mrs.  Noble  knew — and  in  their 
inexperience  how  could  they  guess  it  ? — that  Dr.  Hay  had, 
in  the  meantime,  paid  nearly  seventy  pounds,  so  that 
Joseph  might  be  provided  with  the  best  obtainable  counsel. 
They  had  a vague  idea  that  the  fifteen  pounds  which  they 
had  given  Mr.  Headingly  would  be  insufficient,  and  they 
tremblingly  awaited  a request  for  more  money,  which  they 
would  not  have  known  how  to  meet.  Of  course,  there  was 
her  father , but  she  would  no  more  have  dared  to  ask  him 
for  funds,  without  at  the  same  time  forwarding  the  solicitor’s 
request,  than  to  address  the  Queen  in  similar  petition.  Even 
then  she  knew  that  her  father  had  ideas  of  his  own  about 
expenditure,  and  would  most  likely  tell  her  he  had  done 
what  he  intended  to,  and  would  do  no  more.  She  blamed 
herself  bitterly  for  having  consented  that  Mrs.  Noble  should 
retain  a few  pounds.  She  told  herself  that  she  might  have 
done  without  fire,  medicine,  or  even  without  food,  for  a long 
time ; and  in  her  confused  reasoning  she  thought  herself 
able  to  undergo  a number  of  privations,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  injured  her  seriously. 

4 1 did  think  of  bringing  round  the  trap,’  Mr.  Manley  said; 
* but  it  wouldn’t  be  no  more  use  than  a steam-roller  or  a 
water-cart  this  morning.  It’s  that  black  that  you  can’t  see 
your  nose  afore  your  face,  and  I think  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  wait  till  the  fog  clears  off/ 

‘ Oh,  Mr.  Manley,’  Mary  pleaded,  ‘ I shall  miss  my 
brother  if  we  wait.  I would  rather  do  anything  than  miss 
him.  Surely  we  can  walk.  We  won’t  ask  you  to  come,  but 
Mrs.  Noble  and  myself,  we  can  find  our  way.’ 

‘ Oh,  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  let  you  ferret  through  the  fog 
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by  yourselves,  not  if  I knows  it,’  the  sturdy  butcher  replied. 
‘ Bless  your  pretty  eyes  ! it  ain’t  come  to  that  yet,  my  dear. 
A man  ain’t  a mouse,  and  I hain’t  one  o’  them  coves  as 
is  afeard  to  show  their  nose  outside  of  a muffler  on  a foggy 
morning.  Come  along,  my  dear.  Where  you  can  get  along 
I can  find  room  for  my  bluchers.  A wink  and  a sneeze,  and 
there  we  hare.’ 

The  journey,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  an  easy 
one.  They  had  allowed  an  hour  for  reaching  the  Sessions 
House,  but  it  was  long  after  ten  o’clock  when  they  got 
there,  chilled  to  the  bone,  and  half  blinded  by  the  fog, 
which  had  become  clearer  and  whiter,  but  no  less  dense. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  court-house  gray  fantastic  figures, 
muffled  up  to  their  eyes,  their  features  distorted  by  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  stood  and  moved  about,  looking 
with  seemingly  dead  eyes  at  the  foggy  pall.  In  the  passages 
the  tramp  to  and  fro  of  many  heavy  feet  echoed  on  the 
flags.  Men,  and  women  too,  shot  out  of  the  gray  haze, 
loomed  for  a moment  or  two  like  automatons,  and  again 
disappeared. 

Manley  fortunately  knew  the  building  and  its  intricacies, 
and  guided  Mrs.  Noble  and  Mary  to  a large  bare  room  where 
a great  fire  burned  in  the  chimney-place  at  one  end.  Some 
half-dozen  bare  wooden  benches  stood  about  the  place,  and 
every  seat  on  these,  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  fire,  was 
occupied  by  men  and  women,  belonging  in  large  proportion 
to  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  classes  of  the  community. 
Mary’s  eyes  fell  upon  one  gaunt,  lean,  tattered  woman, 
whose  coal-black  eyes,  staring  from  a white  face,  bespoke 
hunger  in  its  utmost  terrors,  and  whose  rags  seemed  to  fall 
from  her.  She  was  suckling  a babe,  and  with  her  free  arm 
encircled  two  equally  white-faced  and  equally  ragged  in- 
fants of  some  three  or  four  years.  To  Mary  the  woman’s 
eyes  brought  new  terrors,  and  her  hand  instinctively  wan- 
dered towards  her  pocket,  where  she  had  placed  some  silver 
and  coppers  to  be  ready  for  all  emergencies. 

‘ Look  at  that  poor  woman  in  the  corner,  Grannie,’  Mary 
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whispered  ; 4 look  at  her.  I’m  sure  she’s  starving  to 
death.’ 

And  without  another  word  she  walked  to  where  the 
creature  sat,  and  put  a small  piece  of  silver  in  her  hand. 
The  woman’s  face  lighted  up  in  a grotesque,  half-mad  grin, 
and  she  uttered  a faint  little  shriek,  followed  by  small  peals 
of  hoarse  laughter.  She  picked  up  her  children  as  if  they 
were  bundles  of  rags,  and  with  her  torn  boots  clapping  on 
the  floor  she  shuffled  out  of  the  room. 

4 You’d  ha’  better  kept  that  money,  miss,’  said  a big 
policeman  who  had  witnessed  the  scene ; 4 she’ll  buy  gin 
with  that  sixpence,  and  in  half  an  hour  she’ll  be  as  drunk 
as  she  was  yesterday.’ 

4 Isn’t  the  poor  woman  starving  ?’  Mary  asked  with  won- 
dering eyes. 

* Starving !’  sneered  the  policeman.  * She  wouldn’t  eat 
bread  if  you  was  to  give  it  her.  She  don’t  want  no  food* 
It’s  drink  she  lives  on.’ 

4 But  those  children,  those  poor,  wretched,  starving 
children  !’  said  Mary. 

4 Oh,  they’ll  die,  unless  she’s  locked  up  and  they’re  taken 
away  from  her,  which  is  sure  to  happen  sooner  or  later.’ 

4 Then  what  is  she  doing  here  ?’  Mary  asked  faintly. 

4 Doing  here  T the  policeman  exclaimed ; 4 she’s  always 
here.  If  she  ain’t  being  tried  herself,  it’s  somebody  what 
belongs  to  her  that’s  bein’  tried.  It’s  her  husband  what’s 
being  tried  to-day,  and  they  do  say  she’s  in  the  job  too.’ 

4 And  what  did  he  do  ?’  Mary  asked. 

4 Sneaked  the  clothes  off  a lot  of  kids  and  pawned  them. 
Nice  couple  they  are  !’ 

Mary  looked  further  round  the  place.  She  thought  she 
never  had  seen  such  a scowling,  degenerated  lot  of  men  and 
women  before.  Great  hulking  fellows,  with  square  jowls 
and  hang-dog  looks,  conversed  in  hoarse  whispers  with  un- 
womanly women.  Mean-looking  creatures,  with  the  word 
4 crime 9 printed  on  every  feature,  crept  about  with  their 
shoulders  drawn  up  high,  with  fearful  eyes  searching  dreaded 
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corners.  There  was  a small  half -hushed  Babel  of  undef- 
toned  talk,  with  now  and  then  a peal  of  laughter,  a ribald 
oath,  or  a curse  sounding  shrill  and  strident  in  the  midst 
of  it* 

And  into  such  a company  her  brother’s  misfortune  had 
brought  her.  Mary  shuddered  when  she  thought  of  Joseph. 
These  people  were  the  onhangers  on  the  outskirts  of  crime. 
Where  would  Joseph  be  dragged  to  if  he  were  condemned  ? 
She  felt  herself  turn  pale,  and  such  a sinking  gnawed  at  her 
heart  that,  for  a moment,  she  thought  she  was  going  to  faint. 

Manley  had  been  looking  about  the  building  for  a place 
where  he  could  leave  his  charges  while  he  made  inquiries, 
and  through  the  intercession  of  his  friend,  the  sergeant  of 
police,  he  had  received  permission  to  take  them  to  the 
ushers’  room. 

There  Mary,  much  relieved  by  the  change,  and  Mrs. 
Noble,  sat  themselves  down  before  the  fire  while  their  pro- 
tector wenb  into  the  court  to  see  what  chance  there  was 
of  Joseph’s  case  coming  on  soon.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  before  he  returned. 

‘Mr.  Headingly’s  there/  he  said,  ‘and  Mr.  Gregory’s 
there  in  his  wig  and  gown.  The  case  is  the  next  on  the 
list,  and  the  one  they’re  on  now  won’t  last  more  than  half 
an  hour  at  most.’ 

Mary’s  heart  beat  faster  at  these  words.  She  looked 
about  inquiringly.  The  Rector  had  promised  to  be  there, • 
and  Frank.  She  framed  the  question  in  her  heart  if  Mr. 
Manley  had  seen  them,  but  it  died  from  her  memory. 

‘ You  wait  here,  my  dear.  I’ll  look  in  again,’  Mr.  Manley 
said.  ‘ I’ll  find  a place  for  you  the  moment  the  case  is» 
called.’ 

Another  half-hour,  and  then,  she  thought,  another.  Her 
sight  was  growing  fainter,  and  her  head  swam  just  a little 
when  the  good-hearted  butcher  put  his  head  in  at  the  door 
and  called  : 

‘ Come  on,  my  dear.  They’ve  given  that  fellow  six  years’ 
penal  servitude.  It’s  our  turn  now.  Come  on  !' 
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Mary  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  to  be 
led  away.  She  knew7  that  she  was  being  taken  into  a room 
crowded  with  people,  through  whom  they  had  to  push  their 
way,  but  that  was  all.  All  round  was  black  to  her,  and 
when  Mr.  Manley  had  put  her  into  a seat,  where  she  was 
wedged  in  so  that  she  could  barely  stir,  she  felt  her  limbs 
give  way  beneath  her,  and  she  would  have  slipped  down 
from  the  narrow  seat  had  she  not  made  a desperate  effort  to 
keep  conscious.  All  was  confusion  ; a sea  of  heads,  a mixed 
hum  of  voices.  Once  she  thought  she  heard  her  brother’s 
name,  and  that  roused  her  just  a trifle.  She  tried  hard  to 
peer  through  the  phantasmagoric  gloom  that  shrouded  her 
vision,  and  by-and-by  the  scene  became  a little  lighter,  and 
a little  more  distinct  to  her,  and  she  thought  she  saw  her 
brother’s  face  beneath  some  rows  of  other  faces  near  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  room. 

She  looked  again,  and  strained  her  eyes.  Yes,  that  was 
Joseph ; there  he  was  all  right  enough,  but  so  pale  and  so 
changed,  and  as  she  turned  her  head  a lit  lie  on  one  side  she 
saw  his  scarlet  jacket,  a red  speck  amongst  the  sombre 
hues  that  surrounded  it.  Behind  him  a couple  of  police- 
men, and  some  men  in  a uniform  she  did  not  know,  kept 
watch  and  guard.  Her  wits  brightened  a little,  but  there 
was  still  a dull  pressure  on  her  forehead,  and  she  had  to 
look  hard  before  she  could  discover  Badger,  with  his  locks 
as  glossy  and  as  oiled  as  ever,  but  with  such  a wobegone 
face,  by  her  brother’s  side. 

A little  way  in  front  of  her  there  was  quite  a row  of  gray, 
curled  wigs,  and  presently  one  of  these  bobbed  up  and  said 
something  she  could  not  comprehend,  and  sat  down  again* 
Then  another  one  followed  suit,  and  other  gentlemen  made 
short  speeches,  of  none  of  which  she  understood  a word* 
Presently  a man,  a detective  in  plain  clothes,  entered  the 
witness-box,  and  his  voice  was  clear  and  strong,  and  it 
sounded  in  that  room  like  a bell — a bell  of  judgment,  Mary 
thought.  Every  word  he  spoke,  every  answer  he  gave,  wras 
an  accusation  of  Joseph.  He  stated  how  he  had  suspected 
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and  watched  both  Badger  and  Joseph  for  some  time  ; how 
he  had  seen  both  Badger  and  Joseph  repeatedly  in  the 
company  of  one  of  the  men  who  were  actually  known  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  robbery.  How,  when  he 
arrested  both  Badger  and  Joseph,  he  found  in  their  pos- 
session property  which  had  been  stolen  from  Herndale 
House  on  the  night  of  the  burglary.  Mary’s  heart  sank 
within  her,  and  she  thought  that  if  there  was  much  such 
evidence  Joseph  was  lost. 

A gentleman  in  a gray  wig  rose  and  asked  the  man  some 
questions,  but  the  detective  said  nothing  that  was  favour- 
able to  Joseph.  He  was  followed  in  the  box  by  another 
man,  and  then  some  gentlemen  gave  evidence  about  the 
jewellery  which  had  been  found  on  her  brother  and  Badger. 
Mary’s  sight  grew  dim  again,  and  she  had  to  clasp  Mrs. 
Noble’s  hand  to  prevent  herself  from  fainting.  The 
air  of  the  room  although  chilly,  stifled  her,  and  even  the 
strings  of  her  bonnet  hurt  her  throat.  A dull,  humming 
noise  settled  itself  upon  her  ear.  A gentleman  in  a wig  and 
gown  rose  and  made  a short  speech  in  a voice  which  she 
liked.  She  thought,  half  unconsciously  that  he  spoke  of 
her  brother,  and  listening  more  attentively,  she  did  hear 
that  he  was  trying  to  excuse  him.  That  roused  her  from 
the  inanition  with  which  she  had  hitherto  unsuccessfully 
grappled,  and  she  felt  stouter  at  heart,  and  more  hope- 
ful. 

Then  a gentleman  got  into  the  box,  a tall,  handsome 
gentleman,  and  to  Mary’s  eyes  he  looked  like  a hero  of 
romance,  great  and  noble,  when  he  stated  that  her  brother 
was  a good  lad,  an  honest  lad,  and  that  he  for  one,  and  he 
was  his  captain,  felt  sure  that  he  was  incapable  of  a dis- 
honest action.  Mary’s  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
could  have  kissed  that  man’s  hands  there  and  then.  Then 
another  stepped  into  the  box,  and  yet  another ; the  last  one, 
a big  sergeant  with  his  breast  all  covered  with  medals, 
said  : 4 He’d  be  hanged  if  he  believed  Joseph  capable  of  such 
a thing,*  and  there  was  a titter  in  the  court,  which  the 
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ushers  hushed  down  immediately ; but  the  judge  himself 
smiled,  and  was  not  displeased,  so  Mary  imagined. 

But  what  a rataplan  there  was  in  Mary’s  bosom  when 
Frank  Boyer  entered  the  box,  she  did  not  know  from 
whence  : he  seemed  to  start  up  as  if  by  magic.  And  when 
he  deposed  that  he  had  known  Joseph  from  babyhood,  had 
seen  him  grow  up,  and  had  never  known  him  guilty  of  a 
mean  or  dishonest  action,  she  deemed  him  the  loveliest 
man  in  the  world,  and  reflected  how  happy  Miss  Ophelia 
must  be  with  such  a sweetheart. 

Frank  had  stepped  down,  and  there  was  a sudden  hush 
in  the  room,  a dead  silence.  Mary,  looking  for  the  cause  of 
it,  saw  Dr.  Hay  being  led  by  Frank  to  the  witness-box. 
Hope  again  fluttered  tumultuously  in  her  heart,  when  she 
heard  that  melodious  voice  raised  in  her  brother’s  behalf. 
There  could  be  no  mistake,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  meanest, 
about  the  impression  made  by  the  blind  witness’s  evidence 
upon  all  round. 

Mr.  Manley  was  sitting  in  front  of  Mary,  and  Mr.  Head- 
ingly  in  front  of  Mr.  Manley.  She  saw  the  solicitor  turn 
round  sharply  to  her  kindly  friend.  The  lawyer  spoke  in  a 
whisper,  yet  Mary  understood  every  syllable. 

‘ The  case  is  safe,’  Headingly  said.  4 Dr.  Hay  has  settled 
them.  They’ll  not  give  a verdict  against  our  man  now.’ 

The  gentleman  in  the  wig  and  gown  who  had  spoken  for 
Joseph  rose  again,  and  Mary  wondered  how  he  knew  her 
brother  so  well,  and  came  to  like  him  so  much.  If  he  had 
been  his  friend  from  early  childhood,  he  could  not  have 
said  more  kindly  things  of  Joseph.  And  how  beautifully  he 
spoke  ! with  what  eloquence  ! Mary  knew  only  one  man 
who  could  approach  him  in  that  matter — Dr.  Hay.  And 
as  he  proceeded,  the  gentleman’s  voice  became  louder,  and 
Mary  felt  that  he  looked  straight  at  the  jury,  and  she  saw 
every  man  in  the  box  looking  straight  at  him.  And  Mary, 
scanning  their  faces,  and  searching  them  with  eager  eyes 
for  traces  of  kindliness,  thought  that  they  looked  like  good 
men  who  would  not  find  an  innocent  lad  guilty,  and  break 
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his  sister's  heart,  and  bring  shame  on  the  old  father  at 
home. 

Then  there  was  silence  again,  and  another  man  in  a wig 
and  gown  said  something,  and  yet  another,  who  spoke  for 
Badger ; but  Mary  followed  them  not.  Then  the  judge 
made  a speech,  and  Mary  thought  that  he  was  not  as  kind 
as  the  gentleman  in  the  wig  and  gown  who  had  spoken  for 
her  brother.  He  said  some  things  that  were  in  Joseph’s 
favour,  and  others  that  were  against  him,  and  Mary 
thought  he  might  just  as  well  have  omitted  these,  and  her 
fears  returned.  She  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a small  confusion,  the  jury  left  their  box. 
Then  as  she  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited,  with  aching 
heart,  in  that  mixed  hubbub  of  noises  and  voices  which  rose 
and  swelled  about  her,  she  felt  herself  growing  cold,  a 
choking  sensation  gripped  her  at  the  throat,  and  on  a 
sudden  all  was  blank  and  black  to  her. 

When  she  awoke  to  consciousness  she  found  herself  in 
the  ushers’  little  room  with  Mrs.  Noble,  Mr.  Manley,  Mr. 
Headingly,  Dr.  Hay,  and  Frank  standing  about  her,  and 
Joseph  kneeling  at  her  feet. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

‘ You  surpassed  yourself,  Mr.  Gregory,'  Mr.  Headingly  said 
to  the  famous  criminal  counsel  in  the  robing-room.  That 
was  the  finest  appeal  to  a jury  I’ve  ever  heard.  You  saved 
that  lad, from  penal  servitude,  and  no  mistake.  That  speech 
will  go  down  to  posterity,  as  it  deserves  to  do.’ 

‘ Don’t  you  believe  it,  Headingly,’  the  barrister  replied. 
The  case  wasn’t  of  sufficient  importance,  to  start  with,  and 
then  it  was  a race  between  good  character  and  police 
evidence  all  along;  and  good  character  won,  hands  down, 
in  a common  canter.  Egad  ! what  a witness  to  put  before 
a jury — that  blind  clergyman  ! He’d  save  the  greatest 
rascal  that  was  ever  put  in  a dock.  As  to  that  lad,  he  had 
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honesty  and  stupidity  written  all  over  his  face,  and  that  got 
him  free  as  much  as  anything  else.  Can  I give  you  a lift 
in  my  cab  ? I'm  going  to  Westminster.’ 

While  the  two  lawyers  ’were  rattling  westward,  another 
happy  party  set  out  in  the  same  direction.  Grannie  Noble 
and  Mary,  and  the  good-natured  butcher  and  Joseph, 
stowed  away  in  a four-wheeler,  were  making  their  way 
towards  the  Marlborough  Eoad,  where  Dr.  Hay  and  Frank 
had  promised  to  meet  them.  Mr.  Manley,  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  brimming  over  in  his  big  heart,  shook 
hands  with  Joseph  regularly  once  in  every  two  minutes. 

‘ I’m  as  pleased  as  Punch  that  you’re  cornin’  back  with 
us  !’  he  would  say.  1 I’m  that  pleased  that  I don’t  know 
how  to  be  more.  I always  did  stick  up  for  you,  didn’t  I, 
Miss  Stringer?  Shake  hands  on  it,  old  man.  And  when 
we  get  down  to  the  Fulham  Eoad  we’ll  wash  it  down  in  a 
glass  of  something,  won’t  we,  Mrs.  Noble?  It-was  worth 
cornin’  through  the  fog  to  hear  that  lawyer  chap  speak,  and 
that  nice  blind  clergyman.  If  he  had  a church  anyways 
near  by  me  I’d  go  twice  every  Sunday  regular,  that  I would. 
Look  here!’  he  suddenly  burst  out;  ‘you  come  into  my 
shop  as  we  come  along,  and  I’ll  get  the  missus  to  mix  you 
something  hot  to  warm  the  cockles  o’  your  heart  this  cold 
day.’ 

Mary  protested  she  was  anxious  to  reach  the  Emporium. 

* .Well,  I do  suppose,’  the  kindly  one  replied,  ‘ as  you’ve 
got  a word  or  two  to  say  to  your  brother  arter  not  seein’ 
him  all  this  while  So  I’ll  just  look  in  by-and-by,  when 
you’re  snug  and  comfortable.  And  I’ll  tell  you  one  tiling, 
lad  : If  ever  you  want  a friend,  you  call  on  Dick  Manley, 
and  if  he  don’t  turn  up  trumps  I’m  a Dutchman.  Every 
chap  hasn’t  got  a sister  like  yours,  bless  her  dear  little 
heart ! I wish  she  was  my  daughter,  I do.  Now  you 
needn’t  blush,  my  dear ; it’s  meant  down  to  the  bottom. 
When  Dick  Manley  says  a thing  it’s  as  good  as  his  bond, 
and  they  do  say  in  the  Fulham  Eoad  as  Dick  Manley’s 
bond’s  as  good  as  the  Bank  o’  Hengland.’ 
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As  they  were  approaching  Knightsbridge  Joseph  be- 
thought himself  that  it  was  his  duty  to  report  himself  at 
the  barracks. 

4 Surely  they  can  spare  you  for  one  more  afternoon,'  Mary 
pleaded.  4 You've  been  away  so  long.  I know  that  nice 
gentleman  who  spoke  for  you  won’t  be  angry  if  you  tell  him 
you’ve  been  with  your  sister.  They  all  do  seem  to  like  you, 
anyhow.’ 

4 No,  Mary,’  Joseph  answered ; 4 I’d  better  report  myself. 
As  like  as  not  they’ll  let  me  off  when  I’ve  done  so.  I’d 
better  report  myself  first.’ 

4 He’s  right,’  Manley  joined  in.  4 Quite  right.  Discipline 
afore  everything.’ 

Manley  was  a corporal  in  the  Middlesex  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  and  as  such  considered,  with  greater  men  than 
himself,  that  obedience  was  the  private  soldier’s  first  duty. 

Arrived  at  the  barrack-gates,  Joseph  stopped  the  cab, 
and,  disengaging  his  long  legs,  jumped  out.  His  arrival 
had  evidently  been  expected  and  anxiously  waited  for,  for 
quite  a crowd  of  life-guardsmen,  in  and  out  of  uniform, 
blocked  up  the  gateway,  and  these,  when  they  saw  Joseph, 
raised  a ringing  cheer.  In  another  moment  he  was  in  their 
midst,  and  there  was  such  hand-shaking  and  shouting,  and 
they  all  seemed  so  pleased  to  see  him,  that  Mary  came  to 
think  that  there  were  no  men  in  the  world  like  soldiers  for 
kindliness  of  heart  and  straightforward  knowledge  of  what 
is  right.  She  clapped  her  hands  in  delight  when  she  saw 
her  brother,  half-carried  in  triumph,  borne  by  the  crowd 
towards  the  inner  building  amid  renewed  cheering,  which 
other  guardsmen  at  the  barrack  windows  took  up  and 
answered ; and  she  could  not  help  asking  the  cabman  to 
stop  a little  while  to  see  if  Joseph  would  not  come  back 
immediately. 

4 Oh,  they’ll  keep  him  a bit !’  Manley  exclaimed.  4 Don’t 
you  be  afeard  for  him.  They’ll  make  him  snug,  and  he’ll 
come  and  see  you  after  dinner.  He’s  got  to  get  his  furlough 
first  of  all,  and  they  won’t  grudge  him  that.  Why,’  he 
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suddenly  exclaimed,  4 as  I come  to  think  on  it,  who  paid 
for  that  there  counsel  ? That  Mr.  Gregory  never  takes  less 
than  fifty  guineas  a day,  I know — at  least,  so  I’ve  heard 
plenty  o’  people  say ; and  Mr.  Headingly  never  forks  any 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket : he  hasn’t  got  much  of  it  to 
spare.  He  always  wants  his  down  on  the  nail.  Somebody 
must  have  been  planking  down  a tidy  sum.’ 

4 I only  gave  him  fifteen  pounds,’  Mary  protested.  * I 
had  no  more  to  give  him,  and  he  never  asked  for  more.’  A 
happy  idea  struck  her  suddenly.  4 1 suppose  it’s  father,’  she 
said.  4 1 suppose  it’s  dear  old  father.  He’s  sent  the  money 
up  without  saying  a word.  That’s  just  like  him,  that  is.’ 

4 If  Isaac  Stringer  has  sent  that  money  up  to  that  lawyer 
in  that  way,  though  it  is  to  help  his  own  flesh  an’  blood, 
and  is  his  duty  to  do  an’  no  more — he  what  rolls  in  it — I’ll 
confess  that  I’ve  bin  mistook  in  him  all  my  life.  But  theer 
ain’t  a man  less  likely  to  hide  his  light  under  a bushel  than 
that  same  Isaac  Stringer.  Don’t  you  defend  him,  my  dear. 
He’s  your  father,  an’  you’ve  a right  to  stick  up  for  him ; but, 
thank  goodness,  he  ain’t  mine.’ 

4 But,  Grannie,  I’m  sure  he  sent  up  the  money.  Who 
should  pay  such  a sum  for  Joseph,  if  not  he  ?’  was  Mary’s 
defiant  inquiry. 

4 Well,  I’ll  believe  it  when  the  lawyer  tells  me  so,  not 
afore,’  Mrs.  Noble  replied.  4 Don’t  you  bother  your  head 
about  that,  my  dear.  If  your  father  has  done  one  good 
action,  he’ll  mek  up  for  it  by  mekkin’  two  other  people 
miserable.’ 

The  fog  had  nearly  altogether  cleared  away  when  they 
reached  the  Marlborough  Boad,  and  the  winter  sun  stood,  a 
deep  red  disc,  on  a silvery  gray  sky.  It  seemed  to  Mary  as 
if  light,  and  life,  and  hope,  and  sunshine  had  returned  to 
her  after  the  gloom,  and  fog,  and  fear  of  the  morning.  The 
sparrows  were  chattering  noisily  on  the  bare,  snow-covered 
branches  of  the  tree  in  the  back  yard,  awaiting  with  open 
beaks  and  hungry  little  stomachs  their  meal  of  soaked  bread, 
which  Mary  spread  for  them  every  morning  on  the  flags  at 
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the  further  end  of  the  yard,  and  which,  in  her  grief  of  heart, 
she  had  forgotten  that  day. 

As  neither  Mrs.  Noble  nor  Mary  would  consent,  as  the 
good  butcher  had  it,  ‘ to  wash  down  the  morning’s  business 
in  something  ’ot,’  he  insisted,  and  would  not  be  denied,  in 
furnishing  the  joint  for  the  dinner. 

‘ Now,  drat  it  all,  Mrs.  Noble  !’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ you  ain’t 
goin’  to  do  me  out  of  my  own  private  little  bit  of  henjoy- 
ment.  If  you  won’t  drink  Joseph’s  health,  you  shall  eat  it, 
an’  it’s  no  use  your  sayin’  no,  cos  I won’t  take  no,  that’s 
flat.’ 

As  the  result  of  this  friendly  controversy,  a tempting  piece 
of  sirloin  was  twisting  and  turning  on  the  bit  of  string  before 
Grannie  Noble’s  back  parlour  fire,  carefully  attended  to  by 
Mary,  when  Joseph  burst  in  upon  the  little  household  in  a 
state  of  high  glee.  His  comrades  had  all  been  more  than 
kind  to  him,  and  his  captain  had  given  him  a week’s  leave 
of  absence — ‘ to  shake  off  the  prison  smell,’  he  had  said. 

* They  didn’t  mean  unkindly,’  Joseph  said.  ‘ They  had 
made  up  a small  purse  to  help  me  to  get  a lawyer,  and  they 
found  out  that  somebody  had  paid  for  everything.  I must 
ask  Mr.  Headingly  who  it  is,  that  I may  thank  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.’ 

‘ Why,  Joseph,  who  can  it  be  but  father?’  Mary  exclaimed. 
* He  sent  twenty  pounds  to  me  here.  I’m  sure  it’s  father ; 
who  else  can  it  be  ?’ 

‘ Well,  I’d  like  to  think  it’s  father,’  Joseph  replied, 
scratching  his  head.  4 1 really  should  like  to  think  it  was 
father.  I ain’t  got  no  grudge  against  th’  ode  man,  though 
he  did  make  it  hard  to  me  to  think  of  him  as  a son 
ought  to.’ 

‘ Children  should  never  speak  against  their  parents,’  said 
a clear  voice,  and  as  they  looked  up,  Dr.  Hay  stood  there 
in  the  doorway,  and  Frank.  The  Eector  felt  his  way  with 
outstretched  hands  to  where  Joseph  was  sitting.  4 I’m 
glad,’  he  said,  * that  you  have  been  able  to  prove  your 
innocence,  Joseph  Stringer — glad  for  all  our  sakes  as  well 
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as  yours.  And  I am  especially  glad  that  you  have  been 
able  to  do  it  for  your  father’s  sake.  He’s  been  very  ill 
lately,  and  he  cannot  get  about  yet,  else,  I am  sure,  he 
would  have  been  near  you  to-day.  Squire  Boyer  and  I 
have  had  a long  talk  about  him.  The  Squire  says,  and  I 
believe  it,  that  he  is  pining  to  get  you  both  back  again,  only 
he’s  too  proud  and  too  obstinate  to  confess  it.  I am  quite 
sure  that,  if  you  were  to  enter  his  door  at  this  minute, 
there  would  be  no  happier  man  in  Thorbury  than  your 
father.’ 

Mary  had  crept  up  to  the  Hector’s  side. 

4 Do  you  really  think  that  he  misses  us  ?’  she  asked.  4 Do 
you  really  think  that  I ought  to  go  back  ?’ 

4 Of  course  you  ought,  my  dear,’  the  Rector  replied.  4 We’ll 
go  down  together,  you,  and  Mrs.  Noble,  and  Joseph,  and 
Fr^nk,  and  I.  We’ll  make  your  father  feel  kindly  towards 
you  and  all  the  world,  that  I promise  you.’ 

4 Yes,’  Grannie  Noble  interrupted,  4 and  he’ll  bully  her 
poor  life  out  afore  she’s  a day  in  the  house,  and  he’ll  drive 
poor  Joseph  among  strangers  agin,  even  if  he  can  be  bought 
off.  He’s  one  o’  them  as  you  can’t  change,  if  you  was  to 
scrub  him  for  ever.’ 

4 Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Noble,  I won’t  have  you  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind,’  the  Rector  remonstrated.  4 Mr.  Stringer 
is  not  one  of  my  particular  friends ; but  I have  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  my  duty  in  this  matter,  as  he  himself  would  say, 
and,  therefore,  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  please,  we  will  go 
down  to  Thorbury  by  the  first  train.  It  leaves  Euston  at 
nine-thirty.  You  are  not  doing  a roaring  trade,  I surmise, 
and  can  leave  the  Emporium  to  take  care  of  itself  for  a 
week.  We  can  manage  to  put  you  up  somewhere  in  the 
Rectory.’ 

Grannie  Noble  protested  for  a long  while.  Mary  had 
thoroughly  twined  herself  round  the  old  woman’s  heart, 
and  the  dear  creature  was  aghast  at  the  thought  of  losing 
her,  and  having  to  live  without  her.  Dr.  Hay,  however, 
was  firm.  His  persuasions  carried  the  day. 
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1 Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  telegraph  to  father  ?’  Mary 
inquired  timidly.  ‘ He  will  be  anxious.’ 

‘ That  has  been  done  hours  ago,’  the  Eector  replied. 

‘ Frank  telegraphed  in  my  name  to  Mrs.  Hay  from  the 
Sessions  House,  and  I have  asked  her  to  send  the  telegram 
to  your  father.’ 

Then  came  the  question  of  the  expenses  of  the  journey, 
and  Mary’s  heart  beat  fast  as  she  thought  that  her  whole 
fortune  consisted  of  about  ten  shillings;  but  Joseph  pro- 
duced quite  a little  handful  of  silver,  his  back  pay,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  with  his  leave  of  absence,  and  she 
felt  a little  easier  in  her  mind. 

It  was  a long  time  since  the  Emporium  had  seen  such 
bright  and  happy  faces,  as  on  that  afternoon.  Manley  came 
in,  and  with  his  cheery  John  Bull  humour  kept  even  Grannie 
Noble  in  a roar. 

‘ I’m  sorry,  my  boy,’  the  old  woman  said  to  Joseph,  ‘ that 
you’ve  had  to  go  through  all  this ; but  I’m  glad  because  it’s 
brought  one  thing  about.  They’ve  given  that  scrubby  little 
thief,  Badger,  two  years’  hard  labour,  and  they’ll  cut  that 
smeary  hair  of  his  clean  off.  Won’t  he  look  a sight ! It’ll 
be  a long  time  afore  he’ll  mek  a respectable  girl  think  as 
highly  of  him  as  our  Mary  did,’ 

Mary  shuddered  silently. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

When  the  Monday  before  the  trial  came,  Stringer  had  so 
far  improved  that  he  was  able  to  wrap  himself  up  in  his 
coat  and  mufflers,  and  crawl  out  into  the  street.  It  was  a 
fine  and  bright  winter  day,  with  the  sunlight  dancing  on  the 
snowy  ground,  and  a brisk  air  was  abroad.  Stringer,  walk- 
ing at  a snail’s  pace,  was  still  compelled  to  stop  at  every  few 
steps.  His  usually  florid  face  had  gone  pale,  his  hands  had 
grown  white  and  flabby,  and  he  paused  for  a moment  to  pro- 
tect them  by  the  bear-skin  gloves  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket. 
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There  was  one  thought  which  pervaded  his  mind : His 
son  was  going  to  be  tried  the  next  day  for  felony.  Joseph 
had  not  been  a dutiful  lad ; but  he  knew  him  to  be  incapable 
of  dishonesty,  and  so  did  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
village  of  Thorbury. 

He  was  too  ill  to  go  up  to  London  and  to  speak  for  Joseph 
himself ; besides  that,  a father’s  evidence  would  have  very 
little  weight,  even  if  it  were  accepted  at  all ; but  there  were 
plenty  of  people  in  the  village  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  not 
mind  undertaking  the  journey  to  London  to  speak  for  Joseph, 
for  his — Stringer’s — sake.  Somehow  the  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  a good  character  had  settled  itself  firmly  in  his  mind, 
and  with  the  obstinacy  which  was  so  important  a factor  in 
his  character,  he  clung  to  it  immediately.  He  would  find 
somebody  to  go  up  to  London  to  speak  for  Joseph. 

Stringer’s  most  influential  and  stanchest  partisan  was 
Samuel  Wilson,  a Midland  bulldog,  like  the  doughty  church- 
warden, who  owned  some  flour-mills  of  considerable  import- 
ance near  Stringer’s  end  of  the  village.  Wilson  was  a 
widower  with  an  only  child,  a daughter,  and  the  two  men 
had  often  hinted  to  one  another,  over  their  glasses  of  toddy, 
that  a union  between  Joseph  Stringer  and  Susannah  Wilson 
would  not  be  displeasing  to  either.  The  two  young  people 
had  never  exercised  any  particular  attraction  upon  one 
another,  but  the  two  fathers  thought  that  in  time  that 
would  arrange  itself. 

When  Joseph  left  his  father’s  house  and  went  to  London 
to  enlist,  Samuel  Wilson  rated  Stringer  soundly  for  having, 
as  he  told  him  to  his  face,  driven  his  son  away  by  unkind 
treatment;  and  he  was  so  energetic  in  Joseph’s  defence 
that  quite  a coolness,  which,  however,  soon  blew  over, 
sprang  up  between  Stringer  and  him. 

Towards  Samuel  Wilson’s  office  Isaac  Stringer  crept  that 
morning.  He  was  weak,  he  was  ill,  and  he  was  sick  at 
heart.  Samuel  Wilson,  he  felt  certain,  would  go  up  to 
London,  if  he  asked  him. 

The  miller’s  office  was  situated  at  the  back  of  a big  flagged 
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Court,  which  was  approached  through  a wide  archway,  and 
Stringer  had  to  pick  his  way  among  carts,  and  waggons,  and 
sacks,  and  barrels  to  reach  it.  Samuel  Wilson  was  standing 
by  the  open  door,  and  greeted  him  cheerily,  placing  a big 
wooden  armchair  near  the  fire  for  him. 

4 Some  time  since  I seen  thee,  Isaac  Stringer,’  the  miller 
exclaimed,  4 and  I’m  rare  an’  glad  to  find  thee  about  again. 
Best  thee  a bit — theer,’  he  added,  seeing  his  friend  quite  out 
of  breath. 

Stringer  was  comforted  in  finding  a seat  placed  ready  for 
him.  His  strength  had  been  nigh  on  failing.  The  fresh  air 
had  done  him  good,  and  had  fatigued  him  at  the  same  time. 

4 I’m  all  right,  Samuel,’  he  said.  4 I’ll  be  all  right  in  a 
minnit.  I’ve  got  summat  to  say  to  you.  I want  you  to  do 
something  for  me — a service.’ 

At  this  intimation  Wilson’s  face  sank  just  a little.  He 
had  received  many  favours  at  the  churchwarden’s  hands, 
but  the  man’s  character  was  intensely  selfish,  and  he  dreaded 
the  thought  of  having,  in  his  turn,  to  do  something  which 
might  be  the  cause  of  expenditure.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
support  Isaac  Stringer  by  his  loudly  expressed  opinion,  or 
by  his  personal  influence ; but  to  put  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  or  to  make  him  a present  of  his  time,  was  quite 
another  matter,  and  would  have  proved  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful and  objectionable. 

4 A service,  Isaac?’  he  half  stammered. 

He  reconciled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  Stringer 
Was  a rich  man,  and  could  not  possibly  have  come  for  a 
loan.  As  that  thought  revolved  rapidly  in  his  mind  he 
became  reassured. 

4 A service  V he  exclaimed  cheerfully.  4 Certainly.  Any- 
thing you  like,  Isaac.  What  can  I do  for  you?’ 

4 My  boy  will  be  tried  in  London  to-morrow,’  Stringer 
said  slowly  and  quietly,  4 for  that  which  he  never  did. 
They  say  he’s  a thief,  and  I know,  and  you  know,  Samuel, 
that  he  isn’t.  Now,  I want  you  to  go  up  to  London,  and 
to  go  to  the  Sessions  House  to-morrow,  and  to  say  what  you 
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know  about  Joseph,  and  what  you've  known  about  him  ever, 
since  he  was  as  high  as  my  knee.' 

Mr.  Samuel  Wilson  was  taken  thoroughly  aback  by  that 
request.  He  liked  Joseph  well  enough,  and  he  knew  that 
he  would  only  be  speaking  the  truth  if  he  gave  him  the 
best  possible  character.  The  lad’s  liberty  and  honest  name 
were  in  danger,  and  with  them  the  reputation  of  his  father, 
his  old  friend. 

* I — I — I don’t,’  he  muttered. 

Stringer  interrupted  him. 

‘ I know  what  thee  art  thinkin’  about,  Samuel,’  he  said 
stolidly.  I’ll  provide  for  that.  I’ll  pay  thee  thy  fare  to 
London  and  back — second-class  if  you  like.  I don’t  mind 
goin’  to  that  expense  to  get  a real  friend  to  speak  a word  for 
Joseph.’ 

Samuel  Wilson  was  a quick-witted  man.  He  had  a habit 
of  easy  calculation,  and  he  rapidly  jotted  down  on  the 
mental  slate  that  he  would  have  to  expend  at  least  ten 
shillings  beside  his  fare  if  he  went  up  to  London.  He  did 
not  dare  to  ask  Stringer  for  that  half-sovereign.  Beside 
that,  there  was  a loss  of  a whole  day  to  his  business,  and 
nobody  could  know  what  might  occur  in  one  day.  He  had 
a habit  of  deciding  quickly,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  go.  But  the  excuse!  What  excuse  could  he  offer? 
Another  moment’s  reflection,  and  one  presented  itself. 

4 When  did  you  say,  Isaac,  that  you  want  me  to  go  to 
London?’  he  asked. 

4 I want  you  to  be  theer  to-morrow  morning,’  Stringer 
replied. 

4 Dear,  dear,  that  is  unfortunate  P the  miller  exclaimed. 

Stringer  raised  himself  in  his  chair. 

4 Hunfortunit,  Samuel  ? Why  ?’ 

4 It  is  unfortunate,’  the  other  rejoined  ; 4 most  unfortunate^ 
I should  ha’  been  glad  to  go,  hanxious  to  go  ; not  only  for 
thy  sek,  but  for  Joseph’s,  for  I like  the  lad.’ 

4 Why  can’t  you  go?’  Stringer  asked  with  open  eyes. 

4 Because  I’ve  got  to  be  in  Brum  to-morrow  about  that 
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mortgage  dispute  o’  Waghorn’s.  It  means  two  thousand 
pound  to  me.  Lawyer  Selby  made  the  appointment  a week 
ago,  and  it’s  too  late  to  put  it  off  now.’ 

‘ You  can  write  an’  put  it  off,’  Stringer  suggested.  * I 
never  hasked  you  to  do  a thing  for  me  yet,  an’  I come  nigh 
on  thinkin’  I was  wrong  to  bask  you  now.’ 

‘ Don’t  think  that,  Isaac,’  the  miller  pleaded.  * 1 do  hope 
you  won’t  think  that.  Theer  ain’t  a man  in  this  parish  I’d 
rather  do  a service  for  than  thee.’ 

Stringer  was  weak  and  irritable ; his  nerves  were  highly 
strung,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  losing  his  equanimity  of 
temper. 

‘ You  can  put  it  off  if  you  like,  Samuel,’  he  said,  4 and 
you  can  go  to  London ; an’  if  you  don’t  put  it  off,  an’  if  you 
don’t  go  to  London,  it’s  because  you  don’t  like.’ 

‘ Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !’  the  miller  exclaimed  ; ‘ that’s  always 
the  way  with  you.  If  a man  don’t  do  exactly  what  you 
want  he’s  bound  to  do  it  o’  purpose.  I do  give  you  my 
word.’ 

‘ Don’t  do  that,’  Stringer  cried  in  a weak  rage.  * It  ain’t 
worth  while.  I’d  be  a man  or  I’d  be  a mouse.  You  can 
tek  it  as  I ain’t  said  nothing  to  thee,  Samuel  Wilson,  an’  as 
I ain’t  hasked  thee  nothin’  !’ 

With  that  he  pulled  his  mufflers  over  his  ears  and  crawled 
out  of  the  office  with  a face  as  white  as  death.  The  miller 
attempted  to  detain  him  and  to  mutter  a word  of  excuse, 
but  the  churchwarden  waved  him  off  in  a silent  rage. 

He  was  in  trouble.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 
asked  the  assistance  of  a friend,  and  had  been  refused.  He 
staggered  as  he  crept  along  with  one  hand  against  the 
fronts  of  the  houses.  It  was  a shame  to  irritate  him  so 
when  he  was  so  weak.  He  reached  his  own  door,  and, 
entering  the  parlour,  sat  himself  down  with  his  hat  on  his 
head  and  his  gloves  on  his  hands. 

Surely  he  had  some  friend  among  the  men  of  position  in 
the  village  who  would  go  up  to  London  and  give  Joseph  a 
character.  He  turned  their  names  over  in  his  mind.  There 
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was  Daniel  Sowerby,  a retired  gentleman  farmer,  and 
Nicholas  Davey,  who  had  a big  interest  in  some  coal-mines 
in  Staffordshire. 

Davey  had  ranged  himself  on  Stringer’s  side  from  the 
very  moment  the  churchwarden  had  taken  up  his  position 
against  the  Rector,  and  had  often  declared  that  the  parish 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Isaac  Stringer. 

Davey  lived  in  a small,  quaint  old  house,  which  stood  in 
its  own  grounds,  a short  distance  from  the  Fox  and  Dogs, 
and  Stringer,  after  having  rested  himself  for  a short  while, 
went  out  again  into  the  street  with  a heavy  heart.  His 
progress  to  Nicholas  Davey’s  house  was  slow  and  painful. 
He  thought  he  would  never  get  there.  Mrs.  Davey  met 
him  at  her  door,  and  received  him  with  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. But  Davey  was  away  somewhere  in  the  north,  and 
had  been  away  for  more  than  a week.  Stringer  left  without 
stating  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  crawled  on  to  Sowerby’s 
place,  a little  further  down  the  road. 

There  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a similar 
mischance.  Sowerby  was  in  Castle  Barfield,  and  would  not 
return  till  very  late  at  night,  perhaps  not  at  all. 

These  repeated  disappointments  wore  the  man  out,  and 
he  had  barely  strength  enough  left  to  turn,  to  creep  back  to 
his  house. 

As  he  reached  the  corner  where  the  road  to  the  railway 
turned  off,  a dog-cart,  driven  by  the  Squire,  dashed  by  him, 
carrying,  besides  Marmaduke  Boyer,  the  Rector  and  Frank, 
Stringer  watched  them  driving  down  the  long  straight  road, 
and  when  they  were  lost  to  sight  he  turned  to  proceed  on 
his  weary  way  homewards.  As  he  looked  round  he  saw 
that  no  less  a person  than  Habakkuk  Wood  was  standing 
by  his  side — like  himself,  looking  after  the  disappearing 
vehicle.  At  any  other  time  he  would  have  snapped 
Habakkuk’s  head  off,  but  now  he  was  so  weak  and  so  ill, 
he  thought  a snake  might  have  crawled  about  him  with 
impunity. 

The  reader  is  aware  of  Habakkuk’s  disposition  towards 
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Stringer ; but  the  sexton  was  not  an  unkindly  man,  and  the 
sight  of  the  churchwarden,  pale  and  shivering,  a mere 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  made  a strong  impression  upon  him . 

4 I’m  glad  to  see  you  better,  Isaac  Stringer,’  he  said 
quietly.  4 Thee  art  no  friend  o’  mine  ; but  I wish  no  ill  to 
no  man,  an’  you’ve  had  enough  to  last  you  for  a while.’ 

Stringer  looked  him  up  and  down  with  heartsore  amaze- 
ment. 

4 Thee  dost  not  wish  me  ill,  Habakkuk  !’  he  said.  ‘ Well, 
I believe  thee,  and  wish  thee  none.  You’ve  said  many 
wicked  things,  but  you’ve  never  stooped  to  a lie,  or  to  curry 
favour,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  a fail  enemy’s  better  than  a 
false  friend.’ 

4 1 don’t  want  to  be  no  enemy  o’  thine,’  Habakkuk 
answered.  4 If  thee  couldst  only  get  reason  into  that  big 
head  o’  thine,  an’  less  spitefulness  onto  thy  tongue. 

4 Hear,  hear !’  Stringer  exclaimed  in  a bored  voice. 
‘ Theer’s  a pair  on  us.  Let’s  shake  hands.’ 

This  remark  made  Mister  Habakkuk  smile. 

4 Thee’ll  never  change,  Isaac  Stringer,’  he  said.  4 111  or 
well,  you’re  just  the  same.  You’d  quarrel  with  your 
brother,  an’  your  father,  an’  your  mother,  as  you  did  with 
your  son  an’  your  daughter.  You  never  know  when  a man’s 
a friend  o’  thine  an’  wThen  he  isn’t,  an’  a fine  lot  o’  friends 
you’ve  got,  I dare  be  sworn.  Is  theer  one  of  ’em  as  has 
lifted  a finger  for  your  Joseph  now  he’s  in  trouble  ?’ 

The  shaft  went  straight  home,  and  the  poor  man 
staggered  under  it.  He  clutched  at  his  muffler  as  if  he 
were  choking. 

4 Is  theer  one  of  ’em  as  would  do  what  the  Lector’s 
a-doin’  now?’  Habakkuk  continued  unheedingly.  4 Is  theer 
one  of  ’em  as  would  go  up  to  London,  in  this  winter  weather, 
a spendin’  of  his  money  an’  his  time,  to  speak  up  for  your 
Joseph,  as  he’s  a-doin’  now  ?’ 

Stringer’s  sight  suddenly  became  treacherous.  Every- 
thing round  was  gray  to  him,  and  little  red  spots  and  specks 
danced  about  in  a cold,  bluish  halo  before  his  eyes,  A lump 
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rose  to  his  throat,  and  half  choked  him,  and  he  had  to 
shake  himself  and  to  clutch  Habakkuk’s  arm  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling.  With  an  effort  he  forced  open  his 
drooping  eyelids  and  discovered  that  he  was  looking  at 
everything  as  through  a rain-bespattered  glass.  He  at- 
tempted to  speak,  and  found  that  for  a moment  or  two  he 
could  not. 

* The  Eector  ?’  he  asked,  when  he  recovered  his  power  o 
speech  at  last.  4 The  Eector,  you  said  ? He’s  goin’  up  to 
London  to  speak  up  for  J oseph  ?’ 

* That  he  is,’  Habakkuk  replied.  ‘ Not  as  you  deserved 
it,  oh  dear  no ! But  he  ain’t  one  o’  them  as  wants  the 
children  to  suffer  for  the  sins  o’  their  fathers.  He’s  gone 
up,  an’  he’ll  be  theer  to-morrow,  you  may  tek  your  hoath.’ 

* The  Eector’s  gone  up  to  London  o’  purpose  to  speak  for 
my  Joseph  ?’  Stringer  insisted  hoarsely.  4 You’re  sure  o’ 
that,  Habakkuk?  Quite  sure?  But  he’s  blind;  how  can 
he  do  it?’ 

‘ Mr.  Frank’s  goin’  up  with  him  to  tek  him  about,’  the 
sexton  replied.  ‘ You  go  an’  turn  that  over  in  your  mind, 
Isaac  Stringer,  an’  think  o’  what  you’ve  bin  doin’  to  that 
man,  an’  what  you’ve  bin  a-sayin’  agin  him— — ’ 

Stringer  leant  panting  against  the  wall  for  support. 
There  was  such  a pitiful  expression  in  his  face,  akin  to  that 
of  a man  who  is  pleading  for  mercy.  Habakkuk,  after 
looking  at  him  for  a moment  doubtfully,  continued  : 

* Yes,  think  what  you’ve  bin  sayin’  agin  him,  an’  what 
he’s  suffered  through  thee  a-sayin’  it.  An’  then  get  it  into 
that  thick  head  o’  thine  that,  at  this  instant  rninnit,  he  an’ 
Mister  Frank’s  the  only  two  men  that’s  stirrin’  a hand  or  a 
foot  to  help  thy  boy,  an’  that’s  a helpin’  thee,  I reckon.  An’ 
more  than  that.  I know  that  the  Eector’s  as  poor  as  poor 
can  be  for  a reverend  gentleman  like  he,  an’  I do  know  it  as 
he’s  sent  nigh  on  seventy  pound  out  of  his  own  pocket  up 
to  London  to  get  big  lawyers  to  defend  thy  Joseph,  an’  he 
niver  said  nothin’  about  it  to  thee,  nor  no  man,  nor  would, 
if  it  weren’t  known  through  other  folk/ 
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Habakkuk  saw  that  Stringer  had  grasped  a low  window- 
sill with  both  hands,  and  was  holding  on  to  it  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling. 

‘ Thee’rt  ill/  the  sexton  said.  ‘ Come,  let  me  tek  thee 
home.’ 

Stringer  looked  at  him  with  unconsciously  staring  eyes, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  like  a child. 

4 Nigh  on  seventy  pound.  Nigh  on  seventy  pound.  Nigh 
on  seventy  pound/  he  babbled  as  he  walked  along.  ‘ He 
paid  it  an’  niver  said  nothin’.  Nigh  on  seventy  pound. 
Nigh  on  seventy  pound.  Nigh  on  seventy  pound.  And 
he’s  gone  up  to  speak  for  Joseph.  He’s  gone  up  to  speak 
for  Joseph.’ 

Then  he  became  suddenly  silent,  and  walked  with  one 
hand  in  Habakkuk’s,  as  schoolboys  might.  The  sexton 
noticed  that  a shiver  crept  over  Stringer,  and  that  he 
wriggled  underneath  his  coat  and  his  mufflers  as  in  a cold 
chill.  The  two  crawled  along,  and  the  rare  passers-by 
wondered  to  see  Isaac  Stringer  and  Habakkuk  Wood  walk- 
ing along  the  village  street  hand-in-hand.  Boys  stared  at 
them  with  droll  amazement,  and  raced  off  to  spread  abroad 
the  wondrous  news  that  the  churchwarden  and  sexton  were 
friends  again. 

At  the  door  of  his  house  Stringer  stopped. 

‘ Habakkuk  Wood,’  he  said,  ‘ I’ve  bin  sayin’  a lot  o’  things 
agin  thee,  an’  I’ve  bin  doin’  a lot  o’  things  agin  thee,  as  I’m 
sorry  for.  I can’t  say  no  more  ; I ain’t  well  enough.  But 
if  I was  to  talk  for  a week  I couldn’t  feel  it  bigger  here.’ 

‘ I don’t  want  to  be  no  man’s  henemy,  Isaac  Stringer/ 
Habakkuk  replied,  ‘ an’  I don’t  want  to  be  thine.  I’m 
gettin’  oldish  on  my  pins,  an’  it  won’t  be  many  year  afore 
they’ll  want  another  sexton  in  this  parish,  an’  if  I can,  I’d 
be  glad  to  live  in  peace  with  my  neighbours.  Here’s  my 
hand  on  it,  Isaac  Stringer.  Thee  hast  said  thee  art  sorry, 
an’  no  man  can  say  more.’ 

All  through  that  afternoon,  and  all  through  that  evening, 
one  phrase  kept  dinning  through  Stringer’s  head  : * He’s 
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gone  up  to  speak  for  my  boy  ! He’s  gone  up  to  speak  for 
my  boy  ! He’s  gone  up  to  speak  for  my  boy  !’ 

Psychology  has  left  undefined  the  subtle  methods  of 
reasoning  by  which  a man  who  hates  another  can,  on  a 
sudden,  be  brought  to  like  him.  The  senses  remain  the 
same.  The  effect  of  sight  and  hearing  is  the  same,  and  yet 
it  has  been  known  that  a woman  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
man  whom,  but  a short  time  previously,  she  considered 
downright  ugly.  Less  than  twelve  hours  ago  the  Eector 
could  not  do  any  act  which  was  not  immediately  explained 
to  his  disadvantage  by  Stringer,  and  now  the  churchwarden 
sat  in  his  room,  wondering  and  pondering  how  he  could 
have  so  long  and  so  terribly  misunderstood  so  good  a man. 
His  heart  ached  that  he  was  not  able  there  and  then  to  go 
to  him  and  ask  his  forgiveness. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  and  he  felt  better  again,  he 
strolled  out  once  more,  and  walked  towards  the  Rectory  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  either  Mrs.  Hay  or  Ophelia.  He  came 
across  neither  of  the  ladies,  however,  and  he  was  tired  a 
long  distance  from  the  church,  and  had  to  turn  back. 
When  he  got  home  again  he  spoke  so  kindly  to  Susan  that 
the  old  woman  could  not  make  him  out  at  all,  and  he  went 
to  bed  with  a lighter  heart,  in  spite  of  his  trouble,  than  he 
had  done  for  many  a day.  He  slept  soundly,  and  well  he 
might,  for  he  had  thrown  off  as  heavy  a load  as  ever 
weighed  upon  a man — his  hatred  and  his  uncharitableness. 


CHAPTER  XXXIli. 

The  Tuesday  morning  which  was  so  foggy  and  miserable  in 
London  dawned  at  Thorbury  bright,  brisk  and  cheerful.  As 
Stringer  looked  out  of  his  window,  he  espied  in  the  field 
beyond  his  garden  quite  a colony  of  rooks  fluttering  and 
pecking,  and  he  followed  their  movements  listlessly,  with  an 
amused  self-possession.  He  remembered  that  there  had 
been  a trouble  on  his  mind  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  that 
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that  trouble  related  to  Joseph,  but  in  his  half-drowsy,  half- 
waking state  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  remember  exactly  what  it  was.  Bit  by  bit,  as  he 
yawned  and  stretched  himself,  his  thoughts  travelled  back 
to  actualities,  and  he  remembered  that  this  was  the  day  on 
which  Joseph  was  to  be  tried.  Strange,  it  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  him — at  least,  not  much. 

‘ The  Rector  will  be  theer,’  he  said  to  himself ; * so  will 
Mister  Frank.  They’ll  get  Joseph  off  all  right/ 

He  repeated  that  sentence  to  himself  until  it  became  a 
sort  of  cabalistic  formula  to  him,  to  dispel  his  fears  when- 
ever they  approached. 

He  arose  cheerfully,  and  new  life  and  vigour  seemed  to 
have  been  instilled  into  his  frame.  He  walked  more  easily 
and  much  more  firmly ; the  semi-senile  nervous  tremor  had 
left  him,  and  he  quite  enjoyed  his  frugal  breakfast  of  tea 
and  plain  toast.  Then  he  sat  himself  down  by  the  window 
and  looked  out  into  the  street,  counting  the  minutes, 
wondering  how  early  in  the  day  his  son’s  case  would  come 
on,  and  whether  or  not  he  would  learn  the  result  that  same 
day.  Yet  he  had  no  fear  about  the  upshot  of  it. 

4 The  Rector’s  theer,’  he  muttered  to  himself  ^whenever  a 
doubt  forced  its  poignant  shaft  upon  him.  4 The  Rector’s 
theer,  an’  he’s  paid  great  lawyers  to  speak  up  for  Joseph. 
I’ve  got  to  pay  him  back,  an’  that  I will  gladly.  It’s  very 
good  of  him,  that  it  is ; but  no  man  shall  say  that  Isaac 
Stringer  is  in  debt  for  as  much  as  a silver  sixpence.’ 

The  morning  passed  at  a snail’s  pace,  and  its  slow, 
dragging  reflection  brought  its  sharpened  goads  upon 
Stringer’s  conscience.  The  scene  at  the  fire  of  the  church 
passed  before  his  mind.  He  remembered  the  Rector  as  he 
walked,  with  head  erect  and  a face  of  dignity,  into  that 
roaring  furnace.  He  was  bound  to  confess  to  himself  that 
his  accusation  of  that  moment  had  been  wicked  and  un- 
warrantable ! but,  although  subsequent  events  had  proved 
it  to  be  so,  he  had  not  until  this  morning  been  able  to  see 
his  conduct  in  that  fearful  light. 
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He  had  wronged  the  Bector,  and  the  Bector  had  returned 
good  for  evil.  He  had  hated  the  Bector  with  the  obstinate 
hatred  which  an  unreasoning  disposition  and  an  unbendable 
tenacity  could  engender,  and  now,  having  suddenly  and 
surprisedly  discovered  that  he  was  wrong,  he  liked  the  man 
as  unreasoningly  and  as  unreasonably  as,  before  that,  he 
had  hated  him,  and  was  like  to  be  just  as  unbendable  and  as 
obstinate  in  his  friendship  as  he  had  been  in  his  hatred. 
But  there  was  that  about  the  man  which  commanded  re- 
spect. He  had  no  sooner  discovered  his  error  than  he 
acknowledged  it  to  himself,  and  was  ready  and  eager  to 
acknowledge  it  to  all  the  world.  As  Grannie  Noble  had 
said,  his  good  qualities  were  so  deep  down  in  his  nature 
that  one  had  to  take  a pickaxe  to  dig  them  out ; but,  once 
brought  to  the  surface,  they  asserted  themselves,  like  every 
other  trait  of  the  man’s  character,  stubbornly  and  demon- 
stratively. 

His  mid-day  meal,  consisting  of  a grilled  chop  and  a 
boiled  potato,  was  brought  to  him,  and  he  quite  enjoyed  the 
small  portion  of  it  which  he  ate.  As  the  afternoon  wore 
on,  he  became  just  a trifle  fidgety,  but  his  faith  in  the 
Bector’s  ability  to  get  his  son  set  free  never  diminished. 
He  relied  upon  him  with  a nearly  child* like  confidence 
which  he  could  not  possibly  have  explained  or  justified. 

They’re  sure  to  telegraph  when  the  case  is  over,’  he  said 
to  himself.  * They  won’t  leave  me  in  this  state  without 
lettin’  me  know.’ 

Thus  he  waited  in  tranquil  assurance  that  ere  long  the 
news  would  come  to  him  that  Joseph  was  free. 

From  where  Stringer  sat  he  had  a view  of  the  village 
street  nearly  three  hundred  yards  ahead  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bectory.  He  scanned  the  perspective  in  front  of  him  in 
the  eager  hope  of  seeing  the  messenger  of  good  tidings 
speeding  towards  his  house.  He  felt  sure  the  news  would 
be  good.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  the  Bector  in 
London  to  look  after  Joseph? 

He  sat  there  counting  the  hours  on  his  watch,  but  never 
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getting  impatient.  Three  o’clock  was  past  when  he  saw 
one  of  the  Eector’s  servants  running  at  top  speed  in  the 
direction  of  his  (Stringer’s)  house.  The  man  carried  a 
paper  of  some  sort  in  his  hand,  and  Stringer  noticed  that, 
as  he  passed  the  little  haberdasher’s  shop  some  distance 
down  the  road,  he  waved  it  as  if  in  triumph  to  the  man 
standing  at  the  door,  and  the  shopkeeper  clapped  his  hands 
in  seeming  delight. 

‘ It’s  the  message  that  Joseph  is  free,’  Stringer  said  to 
himself  in  glad  assurance.  ‘ It’s  the  message  that  Joseph 
is  free,  I know  !’ 

He  walked  to  his  door  and  opened  it,  and  stood  waiting 
for  the  man  as  he  raced  up,  waving  the  telegram. 

‘ Joseph’s  got  off,’  the  man  cried,  even  before  he  reached 
Stringer’s  door ; ‘ and  Mrs.  Hay  sends  you  this  to  let  you 
know  it’s  so  !’ 

Stringer  took  the  telegram  from  the  man’s  hand  and  read 
it  tremblingly. 

‘ Tell  Mrs.  Hay,’  he  said,  when  he  looked  up  again,  ‘ that 
Isaac  Stringer  is  greatly  beholden  to  her  and  to  the  Eector 
—greatly  beholden  and  grateful ’ 

He  turned  and  entered  the  house  and  shut  the  door, 
so  that  the  servant  might  not  be  a witness  of  his  emotion. 

He  kept  that  telegram  in  his  hand,  staring  into  the 
parlour  fire  all  the  while.  Such  a load  off  his  mind ; his 
good  name  safe  and  untarnished,  and  he  able  to  hold  his 
head  as  high  as  ever.  And  as  he  used  to  reason  in  his 
unreasonableness  that  the  Eector  was  the  cause  of  each  and 
every  ill  that  befell  him,  so  he  argued  now,  in  his  changed 
mind,  that  he  owed  this  deliverance  from  the  sting  of  shame 
— this  averted  finger  of  scorn — to  Dr.  Hay.  He  was  the 
fountain  whence  all  this  new-born  blessedness  sprang,  and 
no  man  ever  blushed  more,  as  he  traced  back  the  events  of 
his  immediate  past,  than  Isaac  Stringer  that  afternoon. 

He  would  be  friends  again  with  the  Squire,  and  he  would 
be  friends  with  the  Eector.  He  would  live  at  peace  with 
the  world,  and  while  Christian  principles  were  being  pro- 
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mulgated  in  God’s  church,  he  would  not  interfere  even  if 
hymns  of  praise  were  sung  by  a choir  dressed  in  Papish 
bedgowns. 

Another  desire — a craving — leapt  to  his  heart,  and  grap- 
pled with  his  soul.  He  wanted  Mary  to  come  back  to  him, 
to  make  home  home-like  again,  and  to  bring  back  his  sun- 
shine with  the  light  of  her  smiles.  He  looked  round  the 
room,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  he  felt  that  her  fairy  presence  was  needed  to  make 
him  content.  He  could  live  without  Joseph,  though,  after 
what  had  happened,  he  would  prefer  that  Joseph  should 
live  at  home  again.  But  Mary  was  as  necessary  to  him  as 
the  light  of  day,  as  his  food  and  as  his  drink,  and  he  vowed 
that,  if  his  child  would  not  return  of  her  own  accord,  he 
who  had  never  begged  for  aught  would  go  to  her  and 
implore  her  to  live  with  him  again. 

During  the  night  that  followed  he  dreamed  a glad  dream. 
Christmas  had  come  again,  with  its  holly  and  its  mistletoe, 
and  he  was  sitting  at  his  own  Christmas  board,  and  his 
children  were  about  him — Joseph  and  Mary  both.  The 
son — whom  he  had  learned  to  love  because  he  was  as  proud, 
as  manly,  and  as  unyielding  as  himself ; a true  chip  of  the 
old  block  ; honest,  straightforward,  and  stubborn ; like 
faults,  like  virtues,  father  and  son — and  his  daughter  in 
her  blooming  maidenhood,  tender,  simple,  loving,  and  true, 
as  a good  English  girl  ought  to  be.  And  he  was  so  happy 
with  them,  and  they  were  so  happy  with  him,  and  he 
thanked  his  God  that  on  that  Christmas  Day  he  was  at 
enmity  with  no  man,  and  that  no  man  was  at  enmity  with 
him. 

When  the  village  doctor  called  the  next  morning,  he 
found  Stringer  so  much  better  that  he  wondered  at  the 
sudden  improvement. 

4 We’ll  soon  have  you  as  jolly  and  as  busy  as  ever,’  he 
said.  4 You  will  be  able  to  blow  up  people  as  roundly  as 
ever  you  did.’ 
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1 Niver  you  mind  that,  doctor,’  Stringer  replied.  * You 
tell  me  whether  I’m  strong  enough  to  go  to  London.’ 

* Well,  we’re  not  going  so  fast  as  that,’  the  rural  medico 
answered.  * We  must  learn  to  walk  before  we  can  leap.’ 

‘And  how  long  will  it  be  afore  I can  leap  as  fur  as 
London  ?’  Stringer  insisted. 

‘ Maybe  a week ; maybe  a little  more,’  was  the  physician’s 
reply. 

A week  to  wait — a week,  at  least,  before  he  could  go  to 
London  and  ask  Mary  to  come  back  again.  He  might  write, 
it  was  true;  but  he  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  the  effect  of 
a letter  as  of  his  personal  request.  Grannie  Noble  might 
dissuade  her.  Grannie  Noble  did  not  like  him,  and  as  he 
came  to  think  of  it,  he  had  given  her  reason  not  to  be  fond 
of  him. 

It  was  a bother  that  he  would  have  to  wait  a week,  but 
he  preferred  to  wait  rather  than  risk  a letter.  A week  was 
not  such  a very  long  time  after  all,  and  he  would  be  patient. 
He  walked  up  and  down  his  room  in  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment of  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  Mary  again  before  eight 
or  ten  days  were  over  his  head.  He  would  get  well,  and 
quickly ; those  doctors  were  always  too  cautious.  He  felt 
sure  he  would  be  well  enough  in  three  or  four  days  to  go  up 
to  London.  He  squared  his  shoulders  and  pushed  out  his 
chest  in  defiant  assertion  of  his  rapid  recovery.  In  three 
or  four  days  ? Why,  in  two  days,  most  likely,  he  would  be 
well  enough. 

Susan,  coming  into  the  room  to  look  after  the  fire,  was 
amazed  to  see  her  master  smiling  his  proudest,  and  parad- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  like  a soldier  on  the  drill-ground, 
firmly  and  measuredly.  The  old  woman  had  seen  him  in 
so  many  different  moods,  that  this  new  phase  of  tempera- 
ment puzzled  her  a trifle,  but  did  not  weigh  heavily  with 
her.  It  was  better  for  her  peace  of  mind  that  her  master 
should  be  in  a pleasant  temper,  foolish  though  it  might  be 
to  her  eyes,  than  that  his  former  irascibility  should  bring 
back  a fit  of  bullying. 
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The  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  and  Stringer  was  still 
engaged  in  his  march  up  and  down  the  parlour,  when  a 
most  unusual  noise  burst  upon  his  ear  from  the  street.  It 
sounded  as  if  a riot  had  broken  loose  in  the  usually  so  quiet 
village.  Men  were  shouting,  and  cheering,  and  yelling,  and 
never,  except  at  election  times,  had  Stringer  heard  such  a 
prodigious  hubbub  in  Thorbury.  He  went  to  his  door  again, 
opened  it,  and  stood  on  the  steps. 

Away  down  the  street,  just  where  the  road  to  the  railway 
turned  off,  there  was  a big  crowd.  There  was  a waggonette 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  on  it,  Stringer  thought,  were  Frank 
Boyer  and  the  Rector.  Some  ladies  were  sitting  behind 
them,  but  he  could  not  see  who  they  were.  The  waggonette 
was  coming  towards  him  at  a walking  pace,  and  the  crowd 
was  moving  with  it — men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  ; and 
they  shouted  enough  to  make  the  bells  of  Thorbury  Church 
ring  again.  For  the  life  of  him  Stringer  could  not  guess 
what  it  all  meant.  The  Rector  had  returned,  that  he  could 
see  ; but  why  this  unusual  popular  demonstration  ? 

As  they  got  a little  nearer  he  espied  in  the  crowd  a bright 
red  spot,  which  burst  upon  him  as  some  man  moved 
casually  from  one  side  to  the  other  ; and  as  he  strained  his 
eyes  he  saw  a soldier’s  uniform.  It  was  Joseph,  his  Joseph, 
they  were  escorting  as  in  triumph  to  his  father’s  home — 
Joseph  returned  to  him.  A feverish  sensation  crept  over 
him,  a touch  of  hope  so  fierce  that  he  turned  sick  and  faint 
at  the  thought  of  a possible  disappointment.  If  Joseph 
came  back,  where  was  Mary  ? Surely  she  would  not  stay 
behind  if  his  son  returned. 

The  procession  came  nearer,  moving  as  noisily  as  before, 
but  he  dared  not  look.  If  Mary  was  not  there,  he  would 
not  know  what  to  do,  and  yet  he  hardly  dared  believe  that 
she  was  so  near.  His  head  swam,  and  he  groped  his  way 
back  to  the  parlour,  and  sat  himself  down  there.  The 
shouting  and  cheering  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  he 
could  hear  the  tramping  of  many  feet,  and  the  shrill  cries 
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of  the  children  as  they  swarmed  ahead  of  the  crowd,  right 
up  to  his  doorstep,  calling,  ‘ Mr.  Stringer  ! Mr.  Stringer  !’ 

Yet  he  dared  not  look.  He  sat  with  his  hands  to  his 
heart,  as  though  dreading  that  it  would  stop.  His  breath 
was  failing  him,  and  he  fancied  that  if  many  more  minutes 
passed  without  his  hope  being  realized  he  would  not  live 
beyond  them. 

He  could  hear  the  footfalls  of  the  noisy  crowd  on  the 
round  stones  of  the  side-walk.  He  could  hear  the  grating 
of  the  wheels  as  the  waggonette  stopped  at  his  own  door. 
He  could  hear  the  men  shout,  cheering  the  Eector,  cheering 
Frank,  cheering  Joseph,  and  his  own  name  was  not  forgotten. 
He  heard  the  little  swish  of  his  front  door  as  it  was  opened, 
and  the  steps  of  men  and  women  who  entered  his  house. 
Then  the  lock  of  his  parlour-door  clicked,  and  a multitude, 
as  he  thought,  came  into  the  room ; but  yet  he  dared  not 
look  till  a soft,  sweet  voice,  which  he  knew  so  wrell,  whis- 
pered right  close  to  him,  ‘ Father/  and  he  raised  his  eyes, 
and  opened  his  arms,  and  clasped  his  Mary  to  his 
breast. 

A moment  afterwards  he  was  laughing  and  crying  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  was  shaking  hands  with  everybody,  and 
everybody  shaking  hands  with  him,  and  if  he  had  been  a 
child  again  he  could  not  have  been  more  happy.  There  was 
his  Mary.  He  had  pulled  her  down  by  his  side,  and  she 
sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  quite  close  to  him,  and  the  world 
had  not  had  such  pleasure  for  him  this  many  a day.  And 
there  was  his  son,  the  son  whom  he  had  allownd  to  depart 
without  a friendly  word,  and  whom  he  was  right  pleased 
to  see  again  at  home.  Even  Grannie  Noble  looked  kindly 
and  motherly  to  him,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her  and 
thanked  her  for  having  taken  care  of  his  child.  And  then, 
as  he  looked  beyond  those  immediately  in  front  of  him,  he 
saw  the  Rector  and  Frank — the  Rector  with  his  white, 
white  hair  and  his  closed  eyes. 

He  rose  slowly,  tremblingly.  He  pushed  even  his  child 
aside.  He  walked  to  where  the  Rector  stood  and  looked 
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straight  into  that  blind  face.  Stood  and  looked,  stood  and 
looked,  without  being  able  to  utter  a word. 

The  Rector,  who  seemed  instinctively  to  feel  that  some- 
body was  near  him,  put  out  a searching  hand.  With  a 
feverish  grip  Stringer  clutched  it  and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 
He  dropped  it  with  a sharp  cry,  while  Dr.  Hay,  smiling 
perplexedly,  searched  vacancy  again  with  his  hand. 

‘ I did  you  grievous  wrong,  Dr.  Hay,’  Stringer  said  at 
last,  ‘ and  you’ve  repaid  evil  with  good.  I’m  ashamed  o’ 
myself.  I say  it  afore  all  these  people,  that  all  the  village 
may  know  it.  Isaac  Stringer  is  ashamed  and  sorry  for 
havin’  spoken  an’  done  agin  you  as  he  did.  Ashamed  and 
§orry  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.’ 

He  held  out  his  hand,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the 
Rector  could  not  see  it ; but  Dr.  Hay  approached,  and, 
placing  one  hand  on  Stringer’s  shoulder,  grasped  the  church- 
warden’s hand  with  the  other. 

‘ Don’t  say  any  more  about  it,  Stringer,’  he  said.  ‘ I am 
only  too  happy  to  have  been  able  to  be  of  service  to  you ; 
and  now  you’ve  got  your  children  back,  keep  them.  They’re 
worth  keeping,  I promise  you.’ 

The  rest  of  what  he  said  was  drowned  amid  the  cheer- 
ing that  rang  through  the  room  and  in  the  street  outside. 
Stringer  and  the  Rector  were  friends,  and  they  were  all  one 
happy  family  again,  without  dissensions  to  divide  them, 
without  bickerings  in  their  church,  without  soreness  of  heart 
amid  their  devotions. 

Stringer  had  begged  the  Rector’s  pardon  publicly  before 
all  men.  The  news  spread  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  men 
came  running  up  from  all  parts  of  the  village  to  be  witnesses 
of  that  unhoped-for  reconciliation. 

As  Mrs.  Hay  read  out  the  figures  in  her  husband’s  pass- 
book that  evening  as  they  were  sitting  in  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  she  totted  up  the  sums  which  Dr.  Hay  had 
expended  in  Joseph’s  behalf,  and  found  that  they  amounted 
to  eighty-five  pounds. 

1 It’s  a lot  of  money,  dear  Denis,’  she  said.  4 The  man 
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pretends  to  be  grateful  to  you,  and  no  doubt  lie  is ; but  he 
ought  to  pay  that  money,  and  not  you/ 

* It’s  the  best  spent  eighty-five  pounds,  my  dear,  that  I have 
ever  paid  away  in  my  life.  Think  of  it ! The  peace  of  my 
parish  bought  for  eighty-five  pounds — brotherly  and  Chris- 
tianly  feeling  restored  in  Thorbury  for  eighty-five  pounds. 
No,  my  dear,  we  will  not  allow  Stringer  to  repay  us  that 
money.  That  shall  be  his  one  punishment.  He  shall 
remain  in  my  debt  for  ever/ 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV, 

Stringer’s  reconciliation  with  the  Eector,  and  the  return  of 
his  children  were  the  nine  days’  wonder  of  the  village  of 
Thorbury.  With  the  recantation  of  their  chief,  the  Stringer 
faction  dissolved  and  vanished  like  snow  before  the  summer 
sunshine. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  coming  home  of  his  son  and 
daughter,  Stringer  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  rebuilt 
church,  and  young  and  old  wondered  at  the  change  in  the 
man’s  manner.  He  had  been  snappish  before,  and  now  he 
was  kindly.  He  had  been  surly,  and  now  he  was  pleasant. 
His  children  used  to  move  in  fear  and  trembling  of  him,  and 
now  they  seemed  contented  in  their  father’s  presence.  He  re- 
gained his  strength  in  a surprisingly  short  space  of  time,  and 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  his  daughter  was  about  him. 
Even  Grannie  Noble  had  to  confess  that  she  had  been  wrong 
in  her  estimate  of  his  character. 

‘ Speak  o’  washing  a nigger  white,’  the  old  woman  ex- 
claimed, * it  ain’t  a hand’s  turn  compared  with  makin’  your 
father  that  pleasant-spoke,  my  dear.  I can  remember  the 
day  when  they’d  ha’  bin  lookin’  for  the  witch  as  did  it. 
Theer  now,  my  dear,  and  though  it  is  to  you  as  his  child  as 
I say  it,  theer  wasn’t  a grumpier  man,  nor  a more  spiteful 
one,  in  Thorbury  than  your  father,  an’ what’s  come  over  him 
that  sudden  you  may  brek  my  head  an’  \ couldn’t  tell  you/ 
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Mary  was  quite  as  much  surprised  as  the  rest  of  the  good 
people  of  the  village  at  the  change  in  her  father’s  demeanour, 
but  she  was  too  happy  to  say  aught  about  it. 

As  Joseph’s  week  of  furlough  drew  near  its  end,  Stringer 
decided  to  go  up  to  London  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing him  off.  To  this  project  he  joined  another,  more  difficult 
to  perform ; and  how  to  proceed  about  it  he  did  not  know. 
He  had  heard  that  the  original  Bishops’  Bible,  which  Mac- 
Wraith  and  Beinemann  had  stolen,  was  for  sale  somewhere 
abroad,  and  that  a large  sum  of  money  was  being  asked  for 
it.  Leipzig  had  been  mentioned  to  him  as  the  actual  town ; 
but  for  all  the  geographical  significance  that  fact  had  to 
Stringer,  they  might  just  as  well  have  named  Yokohama, 
Lisbon,  or  Constantinople.  He  knew  that  it  was  abroad, 
and  that  it  was  far  away,  and  that  the  sea  lay  between  it 
and  England.  He  had  an  uncertain  fancy  that  the  people 
who  lived  there  did  not  speak  English,  though  why  anybody, 
anywhere,  should  not  speak  English,  he  was  at  a loss  to 
comprehend.  English  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  had 
been  good  enough  for  his  father  and  his  grandfather  before 
him,  so  it  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  all  the  world.  He 
had  come  across  a few  foreigners.  Most  of  them  spoke 
English  funnily,  some  of  them  badly ; but  all  of  them  spoke 
English,  even  if  it  was  after  a fashion  of  their  own.  There- 
fore, when  Habakkuk  told  him  that  if  he  went  to  Leipzig  he 
would  not  be  able  to  ask  for  as  much  as  a glass  of  water  or 
a glass  of  beer,  or  a bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  make 
himself  understood,  he  held  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  that 
such  a place  existed  in  the  wide,  wide  world ; and  he  was 
not  a bit  astonished  that  that  was  the  town  in  which  they 
offered  for  public  sale  valuable  property  stolen  in  England. 
It  must  be  an  ungodly,  Papish  town  ! 

‘ Then,  if  I went  theer,’  Stringer  asked  Habakkuk  ‘ I 
couldn’t  giv  ’em  the  length  o’  my  tongue  ?’ 

‘ Not  without  thee  didst  tek  somebody  wi’  thee  to  speak 
foreign  for  thee,’  the  sexton  replied.  ‘ I ain’t  no  hand  at 
them  outlandish  languages  myself ; but  theer’s  the  horganist, 
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and  the  Kector,  and  Mr.  Frank — they  all  do  speak  no  end 
of  'em/ 

4 An’  if  I told  them  what  to  say,  they’d  give  them  furriners 
a bit  o’  my  mind  in  such  a way  as  they’d  understand  T 
Stringer  asked. 

4 Well,  as  I tek  it,’  Habakkuk  answered,  / them  what  sells 
the  Bible  ain’t  the  men  what  stole  it.’ 

4 Stole  it  ? Sellin’  stolen  property  ain’t  much  better  ’an 
stealin’  it,’  the  churchwarden  insisted.  4 1 must  get  some- 
body to  go  along  wi’  me.  I wish  you  could  ha’  done  it, 
Habakkuk.  I did  hate  the  sight  o’  you  once,  but  I could 
put  up  with  you  now.  I don’t  quite  like  to  ask  that  Mister 
Sansover ; I think  I’ll  hask  Mister  Frank.’ 

Stringer  turned  his  project  over  in  his  mind  for  a day,  and 
then  decided  to  appeal  to  Frank  Boyer  for  assistance.  The 
next  morning,  wrapping  himself  in  his  great-coat  and  muffler, 
he  set  out  on  the  snowy  road  towards  Thorbury  Chase.  He 
had  set  his  heart  on  doing  the  thing  on  the  sly,  so  to  say. 
There  was  a peculiar  piquancy  to  his  John  Bull  humour  in 
the  thought  that  he  — the  slow-going,  humdrum  church- 
warden, who  knew  nothing,  and  cared  to  know  nothing,  of 
outlandish  tongues — was  going  right  among  these  wicked 
foreigners,  in  their  very  own  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  from  them — as  from  a legendary  dragon’s  jaws — the 
book  which  was  their  prey  at  that  very  moment.  He  wanted 
to  bring  the  old  Bible  back  again,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  lectern 
at  night-time,  when  nobody  was  about ; and  he  wanted  the 
Bector  to  be  told  that  the  old  original  volume,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  church  by  order  of  the  Bishops  in  days 
of  yore,  was  there  again,  without  anybody  being  able  to  tell 
whence  it  came,  or  how  it  got  there. 

He  was  walking  towards  the  Chase  with  brisk  and  sprightly 
steps,  humming  a snatch  of  an  old  hymn  tune  and  smiling 
in  complacent  self-satisfaction,  when  on  a sudden  he  saw 
Mr.  Martin  Y/hite,  who  was  coming  towards  him  from  the 
direction  of  the  Bectory. 

The  old  scholar  walked  with  the  elasticity  of  an  evergreen 
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age,  and  replied  to  the  churchwarden’s  cheery  ‘ How  d’ye 
do,  sir?’  with  an  affable  ‘Thank  you,  Mr.  Stringer,  I’m 
quite  well/ 

The  sight  of  the  bibliophile  brought  a bright  idea  into 
Stringer’s  mind.  Here  was  the  very  person  to  do  what  was 
required.  White  w7as  the  very  man  to  go  abroad  with  him 
and  buy  the  book.  He  was  an  expert,  and  even  these 
foreigners,  who  might  cheat  Mr.  Frank,  would  not  be  able 
to  get  over  White.  Stringer  resolved  to  act  immediately 
on  the  lovely  idea  which  had  struck  him. 

‘ Going  to  stay  for  awhile  in  Thorbury,  sir  ?’  he  asked. 

* I’m  going  back  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning,’  the 
old  gentleman  answered.  ‘ I am  glad  to  hear,’  he  added, 
‘ that  your  differences  about  that  Bishops’  Bible  have  been 
adjusted.’ 

‘ I’d  like  to  have  a talk  with  you  about  that  same  ode 
Bible,  if  I may  mek  so  bold  as  to  hask  you  to  come  to  my 
house.’ 

Stringer’s  voice  sounded  unusually  diffident  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  looked  into  the  expert’s  gray  eyes  as  if  he  would 
search  them  for  a favourable  answ7er. 

‘ You’re  not  going  to  have  any  more  disputes  about  that 
book,  surely  ?’  Mr.  White  demanded,  raising  his  eyebrows, 
and  arranging  his  w7hite  cravat  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  being 
asked  to  undertake  a disagreeable  task. 

‘ Oh  dear  no,  sir,’  Stringer  answered  apologetically.  ‘ No 
fear  o’  that.  But  I want  you  to  help  me  about  it,’  he  added 
half  pleadingly ; ‘ an’  what’s  more,  I don’t  want  the  Rector 
to  know  nothin’  about  what  you’re  goin’  to  help  me  to  do.’ 
He  looked  at  White  for  a moment,  and  seeing  that  the 
latter  made  no  reply,  he  continued:  ‘An’  it  isn’t  agin  the 
Rector,  that  you  may  feel  sure  on.  Quite  the  contrary.’ 

‘You’re  a strange  man,  Mr.  Striugerl’  the  bookworm 
exclaimed  smilingly.  He  had  been  studying  Stringer’s  ap- 
pearance as  he  stood  looking  at  him.  There  was  a change 
in  the  churchwarden’s  voice  and  manner,  rather  for  the 
better,  White  thought*  which  he  could  not  quite  explain. 
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4 Ay,  ay — quite  so/  Stringer  retorted.  * Theer  is  them  as 
has  got  to  know  me  yet.  But  if  you  don’t  mind,  Mr.  White, 
an’  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  I’d  tek  it  as  a favour  if  you 
was  to  come  to  my  house,  an’  let  me  talk  to  you  in  privit. 
I’ll  stay  theer  waitin’  for  you  all  day.’ 

The  bibliophile  was  rather  favourabty  impressed  by 
Stringer’s  appeal  for  his  assistance,  and  as  his  afternoon 
was  not  particularly  occupied,  he  promised  to  call  at  the 
churchwarden’s  house.  He  also  consented  to  keep  the 
object  of  his  visit  secret  from  the  Rector  and  the  Rector’s 
household. 

Stringer,  when  the  old  gentleman  had  walked  on,  looked 
after  him  for  awhile  as  if  in  doubt,  and  then  turned  on  his 
heels  as  proud  as  a turkey-cock.  Things  were  going  swim- 
mingly. He  was  going  to  have  his  own  way.  He  felt  half 
inclined  to  shout  4 Hurrah !’  but  smothered  the  exclamation 
which  rose  to  his  throat,  when,  from  the  top  of  the  hedge 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  saw  a pair  of  round  eyes 
that  belonged  to  the  dirty  face  of  a dirty  little  boy,  grinning 
at  him  in  an  idiotic  leer.  Even  that  did  not  upset  his  good- 
humour.  A month  ago  he  would  have  shouted  at  that  boy 
and  frightened  him  out  of  his  wits.  Now  he  simply  laughed 
inwardly,  and  went  home  happy  and  content. 

When  Stringer  reached  his  residence,  he  made  much  ado 
about  the  expected  visit.  The  whole  household  was  soon 
astir  with  preparations  to  receive  Mr.  White  with  befitting 
honour. 

Stringer  made  the  sudden  and  surprising  discovery  that 
there  was  not  a chair  in  his  parlour  big  enough  and  wide 
enough  comfortably  to  seat  so  distinguished  a person  as  the 
London  expert,  and  he  ordered  Joseph  to  fetch  the  big  old 
Queen  Anne,  leather-covered  arm-chair — a massive,  huge 
structure  like  a small  room — and  to  place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  parlour  fire. 

Mary  pleaded  that  it  was  not  a bit  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  furniture,  and  that  there  was  a very  nice  and 
comfortable  round  armchair  there  already/ 
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( And  he’s  such  a little  man,  father,’  she  suggested.  * He’ll 
be  lost  in  that  big  thing.’ 

4 Don’t  you  think  that,  Mary,’  her  father  replied,  stub- 
bornly intent  on  having  his  own  way.  4 It’s  the  little  men 
as  likes  the  big  things.  Look  at  that  Simon  Masterman,  as 
isn’t  much  more  than  a dwarf,  an’  has  married  Eva  Strange, 
as  is  six  foot  to  an  inch  in  her  stockings.  Aou  leave  that 
ode  cheer  theer,  Joseph.’ 

Mary  might  pout  just  a trifle,  but  Stringer  had  to  be 
obeyed.  He  tried  that  chair  by  sitting  in  it,  first  on  the 
right,  then  on  the  left),  then  in  the  centre,  and  even  his 
burly  form  barely  filled  one  half  of  it. 

A proud  man  was  the  churchwarden  when,  a few  hours 
later,  Martin  White  accepted  his  invitation  to  be  seated  in 
the  ancient  fauteuil.  The  little  man  looked  like  lost  in  its 
vast  recess,  and  his  legs  dangled  rather  uncomfortably,  but 
Stringer  contemplated  the  result  of  his  scheme  as  quite  an 
achievement. 

He  opened  the  ball  in  his  usually  blunt  manner. 

4 Leipzig  is  a bit  far  away  from  here,  isn’t  it  ?’  he  asked. 

4 It  is,’  White  replied.  4 It’s  in  Germany — in  Saxony.’ 

This  explanation  did  not  convey  much  information  to 
Mr.  Stringer.  He  scratched  the  back  of  his  head. 

4 It’d  tek  a man  a longish  bit  o’  time  to  get  theer,  wouldn’t 
it?’  he  inquired. 

4 From  here  it  would  take  about  four  or  five  days,’  was 
the  scholar’s  answer.  4 It  greatly  depends  upon  the  route 
selected.’ 

Stringer  ejaculated  a desultory  4 H’m,’  and  rubbed  the 
carpet  with  his  one  foot,  looking  at  it  as  if  he  were  searching 
there  for  a phrase  which  did  not  quickly  suggest  itself. 

4 Ever  bin  theer  ?’  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  eyes. 

4 Oh  yes,’  the  expert  answered,  4 1 know  the  place 
well.’ 

4 You  speak  the  language,  I suppose?’  Stringer  continued. 

4 1 speak  German,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,’  White 
exclaimed. 
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‘ Queerish  sort  o'  country,  Leipzig  ?’  the  churchwarden 
suggested. 

White  smiled  at  this  peculiar  and  persistent  interrogation. 

4 Leipzig  is  not  a country,  Mr.  Stringer,’  he  said.  ‘ It  is 
a city.’ 

‘ Like  the  city  o’  London  ?’ 

‘ No,  not  as  big  as  that — nothing  like  it/ 

‘ Like  the  city  o’  York,  then  ?’ 

1 Yes,  more  like  that.  Somewhat  larger,  and  more  of  a 
business  place.’ 

‘ Let  me  see,’  Stringer  continued,  drawing  his  chair  nearer 
to  where  the  expert  sat.  ‘ Do  you  still  work  for  that  firm 
in  London  ?’ 

‘ Yes,  I still  work  for  that  firm  in  London,’  White  replied 
rather  pointedly. 

‘ When  you  cum  here  to  me  last  summer,  they  charged 
me  five  pound  a day  for  you  and  your  hotel  expenses,  and 
your  travellin’  expenses.’ 

The  old  scholar  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ I suppose  they  did  charge  you  something  like  that.  It 
is  not  within  my  province,’  he  said. 

4 Would  you  consider  me  himpertinent  if  I was  to  hask  if 
you’ve  got  anything  particular  to  do  durin’  the  next  fort- 
night ?’  the  churchwarden  inquired. 

‘ Not  that  I know  of,’  the  bibliophile  answered  with  a 
smile.  ‘ But  what  is  the  purpose  of  your  question  ?’ 

‘ Well,’  Stringer  exclaimed  diffidently,  ‘ I hope  as  you 
won’t  tek  it  as  no  hoffence,  becos  theer’s  none  meant,  an’ 
what  I want  you  to  do  is  as  I may  do  what’s  right  by  the 
Lector ; an’  I’d  like  to  know  if  your  firm  in  London  would 
hire  you  out  to  me  for  a fortnight  if  I was  to  hask  ’em.’ 

He  spoke  so  seriously,  and  with  such  intense  nervous 
train  on  his  words,  that  Martin  White  felt  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  asked  in  any  spirit  of  levity. 

My  dear  Mr.  Stringer,’  he  said,  ‘ I have  no  doubt  my 
firm  would  hire  me  out  to  you  for  a fortnight,  as  you  say,  if 
you  were  to  ask  them  and  I were  to  consent.  I have  no 
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doubt  your  object  is  most  laudable,  but  before  consenting  I 
must  be  made  acquainted  with  that  object/ 

‘ I want  you  to  go  to  Leipzig  with  me/  Stringer  answered, 

* becos  it  ain’t  no  use  my  goin’  theer  by  myself,  not  speakin’ 
their  outlandish  lingo  ; an’  I want  to  go  theer  and  buy  the 
ode  Bishops’  Bible  what  those  men  stole  from  the  Rector, 
an’  left  that  himitation  in  its  place  what’s  bin  the  cause  of 
all  the  bother  in  this  parish.’ 

‘ But,  Mr.  Stringer  !’  White  exclaimed  in  amazement, 

* that  will  cost  you  a lot  of  money.  They  are  asking  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  book,  and  the  expenses 
and  my  fees  would  cost  you  over  a hundred  pounds  more. 
I would  gladly  go  without  any  fee,  but  I’m  afraid  my 
employer  would  not  be  satisfied  without  his  customary 
pound  of  flesh.  He  looks  upon  me  as  an  investment  which 
is  bound  to  bring  him  so  much  profit  in  every  year.’ 

1 Seven  hunderd  an’  fifty  pound  !’  Stringer  drawled  stolidly. 
1 Say  eight  hunderd,  an’  mek  sure  we’ve  got  enough.  I 
hain’t  got  so  much  money  here,  but  I’ll  draw  it  out  o’  the 
bank  to-morrow.  An’  if  you  wouldn’t  mind  arrangin’  this 
business  with  your  people,  an’  lettin’  me  know  wheer  I can 
meet  you  as  early  as  you  like  on  Saturday  next,  we’ll  start 
that  very  day  for  Leipzig.  I’ve  set  my  heart  on  gettin’  that 
book  back,  an’  puttin’  it  in  Thorbury  Church  right  on  the 
lectern,  an’  not  telling  nobody  nothin’  about  it.  An’  if 
you’ll  help  me,  sir,  an’  we  don’t  meet  with  no  mishap  on 
the  road,  that  ode  Bible  shall  be  theer — God  bein’  willin’ — 
afore  we’re  three  weeks  older.* 

There  was  an  air  of  droll  seriousness  and  of  outspoken 
honesty  about  the  man  which  convinced  White  that  in 
helping  him  he  would  aid  in  a good  cause. 

‘ You  don’t  seem  to  be  over-strong  just  now,  Mr.  Stringer/ 
he  said.  * Are  not  you  afraid  to  travel  so  far  in  winter- 
time? You  know  it’s  cold  over  there — colder  than  here.’ 

‘ I reckon  as  I can  get  through  it,’  Stringer  answered. 

* I’m  stronger  than  many  a young  ’un.’ 

‘ I think  we  had  better  go  vid  Hamburg/  the  expert 
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suggested.  4 It  will  be  cheaper,  and  probably  as  short  as 
any  route,  if  there  is  a steamer  going  on  Saturday.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  sea,  Mr.  Stringer  ?’ 

The  burly  one  replied  with  a disconsolate  ‘ No/ 

‘ You  will  be  very  sick,  probably,’  Mr.  White  continued, 
by  way  of  encouragement. 

‘If  I’ve  got  to  be  sick,  I’ve  got  to  be,’  wTas  Stringer’s 
stoical  retort;  * though  I’ve  heerd  folks  say  as  theer’s  lots  o’ 
people  as  goes  on  ships  as  niver  is  sick  at  all,  an’  maybe  I’m 
one  of  ’em.’ 

‘ Have  you  any  particular  house  where  you  stay  when 
you  go  to  London  ?’  the  bookworm  inquired. 

‘ I generally  put  up  at  the  Blue  Boar  in  ’Olborn,’  Stringer 
answered.  ‘ I’ve  bin  goin’  theer  these  thirty  year.’ 

‘ Very  well,’  White  exclaimed.  ‘ I will  meet  you  at  the 
Blue  Boar  on  Saturday  next  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Is  that  too  early  for  you  ?’ 

‘ Not  a bit  on  it,’  Stringer  replied.  ‘ An’  thank  you 
kindly,  sir,  for  helpin’  me.’ 

This  important  matter  thus  satisfactorily  arranged,  there 
remained  another  to  be  considered,  namely,  how  to  absent 
himself  for  so  long  a time  from  the  village  without  his 
absence  being  noticed  and  commented  on.  It  would  be 
known  that  he  was  going  to  London  to  buy  Joseph  off,  and 
the  process  of  liberating  a man  who' had  donned  the  uniform 
of  her  Majesty’s  Life  Guards  was  known  to  be  a tedious 
and  intricate  one. 

Joseph  himself  did  not  quite  relish  the  idea  of  resigning 
barrack  life  in  London,  with  its  parks,  its  liberties,  and  its 
various  amusements,  for  the  quiet  and  uneventful  course  of 
existence  in  the  Midland  village.  He  was  too  glad,  how- 
ever, of  being  reconciled  to  his  father  to  resist  the  latter’s 
proposal. 

On  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  quite  a family  party  assembled 
on  Thorbury  platform  to  wutness  the  departure  of  Isaac 
Stringer  and  his  son.  The  churchwarden,  provided  with 
rugs  and  wraps  of  vast  proportions,  had  fitted  himself  out 
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for  the  voyage  as  if  he  were  about  to  journey  to  the  North 
Pole.  Mary  wiped  just  a little  tear  away  as  she  kissed  her 
father  and  bade  him  God-speed.  Even  Grannie  Noble,  who 
stayed  behind  to  take  care  of  Mary,  was  affected  and 
blubbered.  The  churchwarden,  however,  felt  as  full  of 
ardour  and  valorous  excitement  as  if  he  were  going  on  some 
mission  of  derring-do.  The  French  conscript  journeying  to 
his  regiment,  excited  by  the  generous  vintage  of  his  village, 
and  dreaming  of  the  proverbial  marechal’s  baton  that  was 
to  lie  hidden  in  his  knapsack,  could  not  possibly  be, 
momentarily,  more  elated  than  Stringer  was  when  the 
engine  puffed  and  screamed,  and  the  train  moved  out  of 
Thorbury  Station  amid  a cloud  of  white  steam  and  the 
agitated  fluttering  of  a little  covey  of  handkerchiefs. 

* I’m  a-goin’  to  be  a furriner,  Joseph,’  he  said,  4 just  for  a 
while.  I wonder  what  it  feels  like,  bein’  a furriner.* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Joseph  had  returned  to  his  barracks,  and  the  initial  negotia* 
tions  for  his  discharge  from  her  Majesty’s  service  had  been 
completed.  There  was  every  prospect  that  within  a month 
Joseph  would  be  able  to  return  to  Thorbury  freed  from 
army  discipline. 

Isaac  Stringer  had  found  his  time  considerably  occupied, 
and  Friday  evening  had  come  before  he  hardly  knew  it. 
He  had  received  a note  from  White  informing  him  that  the 
expert  had  taken  passages  for  himself  and  Stringer  on 
board  the  Hamburg  Company’s  steamship  Elbe,  which  was 
to  sail  from  St.  Katharine’s  Docks  at  eleven  o’clock  Saturday 
morning.  * I think  that  this  information  will  be  sufficient 
for  you,*  the  bibliophile  had  added,  ‘ and  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  call  at  the  Blue  Boar.  Any  cab  will 
take  you  to  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  and  I will  meet  you 
at  the  steamer’s  side  at  half-past  ten  o’clock  to-morrow 
(Saturday)  morning.’ 
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Stringer  longed  and  pined  for  the  old  gentleman’s  society, 
and  this  slight  delay  was  a disappointment  to  him.  He 
carried  his  money  in  a stout  leather  belt  which  he  had 
strapped  around  his  body  underneath  his  shirt,  but  even 
with  that  precaution  he  did  not  care  to  venture  far  away 
from  his  hostelry  at  night.  He  therefore  found  a comfort- 
able armchair  in  the  old-fashioned  oak-wainscotted  smoking- 
room,  where,  with  a steaming  glass  of  toddy  in  front  of  him, 
and  a long  clay  pipe  between  his  fingers,  he  was  soon 
engaged  in  converse  with  rustic  notabilities  like  himself, 
some  of  whom  he  had  met  on  previous  occasions.  When 
these  were  informed  that,  on  the  morrow,  Stringer  was 
about  to  venture  into  foreign  climes,  they  looked  upon  him 
with  deference  and  awe,  and  the  churchwarden  became  the 
object  of  the  most  obsequious  courtesy  and  attention.  The 
upshot  of  all  this  was  that  Stringer  imbibed  several  more 
glasses  of  toddy  than  he  was  accustomed  to  at  Thorbury, 
and  to  these  several  toddies  others  were  added  when  the 
smoking-room  was  closed  and  the  cronies  were  driven  to 
resort  to  the  bar.  Each  and  everyone  insisted  that  Stringer 
should  partake  of  a separate  stirrup-cup  with  him. 
Stringer’s  eyes  became  bleary,  and  his  speech  thick  and 
muddled,  his  movements  erratic,  and  he  held  on  to  the 
window-sill  as  a shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  a floating 
spar  for  safety.  Luckily  for  him,  the  moment  came  when 
even  the  bar  was  closed,  and  Stringer,  with  the  night-porter 
on  one  side  of  him  and  the  barman  on  the  other,  thought  he 
walked,  but  in  fact  was  rather  carried,  upstairs,  where  the 
two  servants  deposited  him  on  the  bed,  and  after  pulling  off 
his  coat  and  his  boots,  left  him  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice : 

4 It’s  my  delight  of  a shiny  night 
In  the  season  of  the  year/ 

The  morrow’s  awakening  brought  the  evening’s  revenge. 
As  Stringer  sat  up  on  his  bed,  shivering,  with  the  sheet  and 
coverlet  twisted  in  seemingly  inextricable  confusion  about 
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him,  he  thought  that  his  head  had  grown  several  sizes  too 
big  for  him,  and  that  there  was  something  within  it  which 
hammered  against  his  cranium  in  its  efforts  to  get  out.  He 
felt  the  offending  member  of  his  anatomy  all  over,  in  the 
vague  imagining  that,  somehow  or  other,  he  had  got  pos- 
sessed of  a head  other  than  his  own. 

The  cool  air  of  his  bedroom  soon  roused  him  from  his 
phantasy,  and  he  became  aware,  in  a practical  matter-of- 
fact  manner,  that  his  present  state  was  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary imbibings  of  the  previous  night.  He  did  not  quite 
dare  to  risk  his  usual  remedy  in  similar  cases,  cold  tub,  and 
sat  for  a long  while  with  his  legs  dangling,  and  his  hands 
folded  in  front  of  him,  a picture  of  abject  misery.  The 
ticking  of  his  watch  brought  him  to  a sense  of  what  was 
expected  from  him  that  day.  Time  and  his  duties  forced 
themselves  upon  his  perturbed  mind,  and  he  shook  himself 
together  with  an  involuntary  tremor  of  self- contempt  for 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  so  misled.  A solid  breakfast 
of  hot  tea,  sausages,  toast  nearly  swimming  in  butter,  and 
some  rare  cold  streaky  roast  pork,  made  him  feel  like  him- 
self again. 

The  morning  fog  v/as  just  lifting,  and  the  spirelet  of  St. 
Sepulchre  was  glistening  in  the  sun,  when  Stringer,  having 
stowed  his  voluminous  luggage  within  and  without  a four- 
wheeler,  was  driven  down  Holborn  and  up  Snowhill,  and 
thence  through  Newgate  Street  and  Cheapside  into  the 
maze  of  busy  little  streets  leading  to  St.  Katharine’s  Docks. 
He  reached  the  side  of  the  steamer  Elba  after  various  more 
or  less  angry  discussions  with  officials,  touts,  and  porters, 
and  there  found  Mr.  White  waiting  for  him.  He  had  never 
been  aboard  of  an  ocean-going  steamer,  and  everything  on 
the  ship  was  new,  and  curious,  and  interesting,  though  it 
did  smell,  as  he  said,  4 beastly  of  oil  and  tar.’  He  felt  quite 
a sailor,  walking  up  and  down  the  upper  deck  as  the  vessel 
lay  still  in  dock;  and  as  the  j Elbe  moved  into  the  river,  and 
steamed  along  majestically,  and  no  qualms  of  stomach 
forced  themselves  intrusively  upon  him,  he  was  sure  that 
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the  trip  to  Hamburg  would  be  productive  of  invigorating 
pleasure  to  him. 

The  weather  was  really  beautiful  for  winter  time.  A 
slight  grayish  haze  pearled  upon  the  waters,  but  over  it  and 
through  it  the  sun  shone  with  resplendent  glory,  a ball  of 
red  fire,  sending  its  prismatic  light  to  dance  in  the  air  in 
millions  upon  millions  of  shining  atoms.  There  was  just 
enough  breeze  to  make  its  contact  refreshing,  and  as  the 
Elba  steamed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  Stringer,  at 
White’s  suggestion,  went  downstairs  into  the  cabin  to 
partake  of  dinner. 

It  remained  a mystery  to  the  churchwarden  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  when  and  where. the  inexplicable  movement  com- 
menced which  transformed  him  from  a man  endowed  with 
all  the  courage  of  a stubborn  race,  into  a limp,  useless, 
helpless,  and  broken-down  piece  of  humanity.  He  never 
finished  that  dinner,  and  never  knew  how  he  got  to  his 
cabin,  where  he  found  himself  lying  in  his  bunk,  while  a 
sailor  performed  for  him  various  friendly  offices.  He  had 
been  sick  several  times  before,  very  sick,  but  he  vowed  that 
never  previous  to  that  day  had  he  known  what  it  was  to  be 
really  ill.  He  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he 
had  never  thought  of  going  to  Hamburg.  He  wished  that 
there  were  no  such  town  as  Hamburg,  and  no  steamer  to 
take  a man  there.  He  wished  he  were  in  Jericho,  in  a cage 
full  of  lions — anywhere  but  on  that  vessel.  He  would  have 
given  all  he  was  worth,  and  all  he  was  ever  likely  to  be 
worth,  to  be  on  terra  firma  again;  and  if  anybody  had  come 
to  him  at  that  moment  telling  him  that  the  ship  was  about 
to  go  down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  he  would  have  blessed 
his  stars  at  being  thus  relieved  of  his  affliction.  It  was  no 
longer  a wonder  to  him  that  foreigners  were  such  peculiar 
people,  if  they  were  all  exposed  to  such  trials  as  this. 

The  weary,  horrible  day,  and  the  wearier,  more  horrible 
night,  that  he  passed  ! How  that  abominable  ship  pitched 
and  rolled,  and  rolled  and  pitched,  making  his  very  heart 
stand  on  end,  and  his  stomach  a blasphemy  of  uselessness 
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and  torture.  During  one  terrible  moment,  when,  with  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets,  he  gasped  for  breath,  he  looked 
at  the  little  porthole  as  if  seeking  a spot  whence,  by  any 
means,  to  escape  from  the  pains  that  racked  him  and 
seemed  to  break  him  up  altogether. 

The  next  day,  as  bright  and  sunshiny  as  the  previous 
one,  brought  a slight  amelioration,  and  by-and-by  Stringer 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  allow  White  to  drag  him  to  the 
open  deck,  where  he  sat  with  the  flaps  of  his  travelling-cap 
tucked  over  his  ears,  and  with  his  rugs  wrapped  around  his 
legs,  open-mouthed,  and  looking  about  him  as  helplessly  as 
a babe. 

‘ Will  I be  as  sick  as  this  when  I’m  a-comin’  back  V he 
asked  White  in  a wheeny,  whining  voice. 

- 'No,  most  likely  not/  the  latter  replied  cheerily. 
You’ve  got  to  buy  your  sea-legs,  you  see.  Perhaps  the  next 
time  you  mayn’t  be  sick  at  all.’ 

‘ I hope  so,’  the  churchwarden  whispered. 

The  thought  had  suggested  itself  to  him  that  if  he  were 
again  to  be  subjected  to  such  tortures,  would  it  not  be  wiser 
not  to  go  back  at  all  ? 

The  fresh  breeze  and  the  glorious  sun  soon  did  wonders 
with  Stringer,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  had  thrown  off 
his  wraps  and  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  deck  on 
White’s  arm ; and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  Stringer  had  forgotten  all  about  his  pains  and  ills, 
and  felt  himself  quite  a sailor,  ready  to  brave  the  sea  and  its 
terrors  again  at  any  moment. 

They  stayed  at  Hamburg  over-night,  and  the  quaint 
buildings  of  the  free  Hanseatic  town  looked  to  Stringer  like 
bits  from  old  prints  he  had  seen  at  different  times.  The 
waiters  in  the  hotel  where  they  stopped  spoke  English,  and 
Stringer  referred  pointedly  to  the  fact  that  he  could  make 
himself  understood  quite  as  well  as  in  England,  and  that 
these  foreigners  were  not  such  savages  after  all. 

He  was  undeceived  next  morning  when,  at  the  railway- 
station,  in  the  momentary  absence  of  Mr.  White,  a big, 
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burly,  moustachioed  gendarme,  with  a great  sabre  at  his 
side,  said  something  to  him  in  a tone  of  command  which 
he  did  not  comprehend.  Stringer,  with  a complacent  smile 
and  a slight  nod,  said  that  he  did  not  at  all  understand,  and 
was  about  to  move  on,  when  the  pompous  official,  with  an 
exclamation  which  sounded  to  Stringer  like  a grunt,  caught 
the  churchwarden  by  the  shoulder  and  roughly  twisted  him 
back  again,  chattering  and  gesticulating  furiously.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  result 
of  this  altercation,  had  not  White  appeared  on  the  scene  as 
a mediator  and  restorer  of  peace,  explaining  to  Mr.  Stringer 
that  the  man  had  been  merely  doing  his  duty  in  preventing 
the  churchwarden  from  walking  into  the  ladies’  private 
room. 

‘ Then  why  couldn’t  he  say  so  ?’  Stringer  exclaimed  in 
his  wrath.  1 What’s  the  good  of  jabbering  in  a language 
that  no  man  can  hunderstand  ? Why  don’t  they  write  it  up 
plain,  “ Ladies’  Boom,”  instead  of  all  sorts  of  rubbidge 
what’s  got  no  meaning  to  it  ?’ 

The  German  second-class  carriages  of  that  period  were  so 
far  superior  to  English  means  of  locomotion  of  a similar 
kind,  that  Stringer’s  good  temper  returned  speedily.  He 
found  himself  in  a soft-cushioned  and  soft-backed,  gray- 
cloth-upholstered  compartment,  which  seemed  to  him  the 
acme  of  railway  accommodation.  He  was  a little  nonplussed 
at  the  ticket-collectors,  who  walked  along  the  footboards 
and  put  their  heads  in  at  the  carriage- windows  while  the 
train  was  moving  at  full  speed,  and  wondered  that  they  did 
not  tumble  off  or  get  smashed. 

To  Stringer’s  eyes  everything  he  saw — the  people,  the 
buildings,  the  food,  the  drink,  and  especially  the  soldiers 
that  swarmed  at  nearly  every  railway-station — appeared 
novel  and  curious.  He  did  not  care  for  the  beer,  and  con- 
sidered it  washy.  He  still  less  liked  the  wine,  which  he 
described  as  weak  vinegar.  The  bread  was  rather  more  to 
his  fancy,  but  the  uncooked  ham  of  the  railway  buffets  did 
not  at  all  meet  with  his  approval.  He  had  often  at  Thor- 
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bury  partaken  of  German  sausage,  and  was  woefully  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  he  could  get  none  at  the  refreshment- 
rooms.  German  pastry,  however,  he  thought  wonderful, 
and  managed  to  exist  throughout  the  day  on  products  of 
the  confectioner’s  art. 

Communication  in  those  days  was  neither  as  direct  nor  as 
speedy  as  it  is  now.  Twice  White  and  Stringer  had  to  stop 
at  places  the  very  names  of  which  the  churchwarden  could 
not  harbour  in  his  memory.  They  arrived  at  Leipzig  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  Stringer  was  glad  to  stretch  his 
weary  limbs  on  a huge  feather-bed  which  he  considered 
much  too  soft.  Early  the  next  morning  White  went  out  by 
himself  on  a reconnoitring  expedition  to  the  shop  of  Messieurs 
Ehrenfest  Brothers,  the  booksellers  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  Thorbury  Bible. 

Stringer,  left  by  himself  in  the  vast  coffee-room,  looked 
out  upon  the  busy  street.  The  house  opposite,  with  its 
projecting  diamond-paned  windows,  its  little  gables,  its 
gargoyles,  and  other  grotesque  carvings,  with  its  tarnished 
gilt  iron  scroll-work,  with  its  general  appearance  of  venerable 
old  age,  reminded  Stringer  of  houses  he  had  seen  in  English 
cathedral  towns.  The  crowd,  too,  that  hurried  to  and  fro, 
did  not  differ  much  from  what  he  was  accustomed  to  see — 
in  Birmingham,  for  instance.  The  only  difference  he  noticed 
particularly  was  in  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers. 

He  stood  at  the  big  window  watching  amusedly,  and  the 
time  did  not  seem  at  all  long,  yet  he  was  eager  for  White  to 
return  and  report  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  His  crisp 
Bank  of  England  notes  were  in  his  belt,  and  he  had  been 
told,  with  truth,  that  these  were  current  coin  anywhere. 
He  did  not  propose  to  haggle  much.  These  men  had  come 
by  the  book  by  unlawful  means,  and  he,  personally,  did  not 
intend  to  demean  himself  by  bargaining  with  them.  That 
would  have  been  to  acknowledge  their  rights,  but  he  had 
some  slight  misgivings  lest  these  unconscionable  foreign 
booksellers,  finding  him  too  eager  to  buy,  were  to  raise  their 
price  beyond  the  sum  he  had  about  him. 
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White  returned  in  about  half  an  hour. 

‘ You  can  go  and  make  your  own  bargain,  Mr.  Stringer, 
he  said.  ‘ I have  been  there  and  examined  the  book,  and 
find  it  the  genuine  Thorbury  Bishops’  Bible,  beautifully 
restored  and  quite  perfect.  The  binding  is  modern,  but  you 
have  the  old  oak,  leather-covered  boards  in  Thorbury,  and 
can  have  them  easily  refitted.  Mr.  Heinrich  Ehrenfest  has 
lived  in  England,  and  speaks  English.  You  can  therefore 
carry  on  your  own  negotiations,  and  I will  be  there  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  I can/ 

Stringer  would  have  much  preferred  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter  except  pay  the  price. 

‘ I ain’t  no  hand  at  bargaining  with  them  sharpin' 
foreigners,’  he  said.  4 I’d  much  rather  you’d  do  it  for  me, 
if  so  you  be  willin’ !’ 

The  expert  insisted,  however,  that  the  arrangement  he 
proposed  was  best,  and  the  churchwarden  accompanied  him 
reluctantly  to  Messieurs  Ehrenfest’s  shop.  Stringer  had 
formed  no  particular  idea  of  the  kind  of  person  he  was  likely 
to  meet,  but  he  was  taken  considerably  aback  on  discovering 
that  Herr  Heinrich  Ehrenfest  was  an  imposing  and  portly 
gentleman,  with  a face  like  an  English  bishop’s,  smooth- 
shaven  except  for  slight  white  whiskers,  and  with  his 
shining  bald  head  encircled  by  a rim  of  white  hair.  He 
wore  a black  frock-coat,  a black  satin  waistcoat,  and  a 
spotless  white  neck-cloth,  above  which  his  collar  shone 
ivory-white.  Quite  a bunch  of  massive  gold  seals  dangled 
from  his  fob,  a big  signet-ring  glittered  on  his  finger,  and 
Mr.  Stringer,  who  had  come  to  the  place  fully  and  savagely 
intent  to  4 let  ’em  have  it  straight  an’  no  mistek  about  it,’ 
felt  instinctively  that  he  would  nearly  as  lief  have  said  rude 
things  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  to  Mr.  Heinrich 
Ehrenfest,  who  received  him  in  the  most  pompously  courte- 
ous manner  imaginable. 

1 1 am  very  sorry,  sar,’  the  Leipzig  bookseller  commenced, 

* that  we  are  not  able  to  dedooct  motch  from  the  brice  of  do 
Bishops’  Bible.  I haf  olreaty  exblained  to  Mister  White 
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dat  we  can  get  eight  hoondred  pounds  for  it  in  Miinchen, 
bot  I haf  consoolted  wit  my  pardners,  and  we  will  take  fife 
hoondred  pounds  sterling.  We  want  to  make  no  brofit.’ 

Here  was  a marvel  of  marvels  ! He  had  come  to  Leipzig 
fully  prepared  to  pay  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  he 
was  going  to  be  let  off  by  expending  five  hundred.  Of 
course  it  was  a lot  to  pay,  in  any  case,  to  regain  property 
which  had  been  stolen ; but  that  deduction  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  made  him  take  quite  a liking  to  the  people 
who  had  treated  him  so  leniently.  He  was  afraid  that  they 
might  repent  themselves  of  their  offer,  and  was  not  content 
till  he  felt  the  volume  tucked  away  under  his  arm  in  return 
for  five  notes  of  one  hundred  pounds  each.  He  neither 
asked  for  nor  would  take  a receipt.  That  looked  to  him  like 
compounding  a felony,  he  said. 

When  he  walked  out  into  the  street  with  his  treasure 
in  his  possession  a new  fear  sprang  upon  him.  What  if  he 
lost  the  book  ? What  if  it  were  stolen  from  him  ? His 
eager  craving  now  was  to  get  away  from  the  place,  and  to 
get  home  again  as  speedily  as  possible. 

4 That’s  a very  nice-spoken  gentleman,’  Stringer  said, 
fondling  and  admiring  his  newly-recovered  treasure  when 
they  had  reached  the  hotel. 

4 Very,’  the  old  scholar  replied  curtly. 

4 He  let  me  off  cheap,’  Stringer  continued,  taken  slightly 
aback  by  the  brevity  of  the  remark. 

4 Yes,  quite  cheap,’  White  answered. 

Stringer  looked  at  his  companion  with  a nonplussed  air, 
and  then  went  on  : 

4 My  heart  went  down  clean  into  my  boots  when  he  said 
that  he  could  get  eight  hundred  pound  for  the  book  at  that 
place — what’s  its  name  ?’ 

4 Oh  yes,  he  said  that,’  the  expert  answered  in  the  tone  he 
had  previously  adopted. 

4 Then  don’t  you  think  it’s  very  kind  o’  him,’  the  church- 
warden asked,  not  ‘ knowing  what  to  make  of  White’s 
manner,  4 to  tek  five  hundred  for  it  from  me  ?’ 
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4 Very  kind/  was  the  short  reply. 

* Theer’s  something  as  you’re  a-keepin’  back,  sir/  Stringer 
suggested  tremulously.  4 Theer’s  something  as  ain’t  quite 
square.  Ain’t  the  Bible  worth  five  hundred  pounds  ?’ 

4 Oh,  it  is  worth  more  than  that/  the  bibliophile  answered. 
4 You  can  make  your  mind  easy  on  that  subject.’ 

4 Well/  the  baffled  interlocutor  exclaimed,  4 I’ll  be  bothered 
if  I can  mek  heads  or  tails  of  it.  What  made  him  that 
kind  an’  that  forbearin’  that  he  teks  five  hundred  pounds 
from  me  for  a book  as  he  can  sell  for  eight  hundred?  I 
don’t  know  what  you  think,  sir,  but  I tek  it  as  very 
generous,  I do.’ 

4 Mr.  Ehrenfest  knows  which  side  is  bread  is  buttered,’ 
the  old  scholar  answered.  4 He  did  not  reduce  his  price 
without  sufficient  reason.’ 

4 Oh,  theer  was  other  reasons,  then  ?’  Stringer  asked.  A 
light  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  smiled  his  proudest  as  he 
proclaimed  his  discovery.  4 It’s  you,  sir,  what  made  him  do 
it,  I’ll  bargain.  I’d  like  to  bet  a fiver  agin  a five-shillin’ 
piece  as  it’s  you  what  made  him  do  it.’ 

4 Well,  I fancy  I exercised  some  influence  on  his  decision/ 
White  remarked  casually. 

4 Didn’t  I tell  you  so  ?’  Stringer  exclaimed  gleefully.  4 1 
guessed  all  along  as  it  was  you.’ 

His  admiration  for  the  old  scholar  assumed  astonishing 
proportions.  He  had  previously  looked  upon  him  as  a man 
of  vast  learning,  research,  and  experience ; but  now  White 
became  quite  a mighty  magician  to  his  mind. 

4 1 s’pose  you  wouldn’t  mind  tellin’  me,  sir,’  he  faltered, 

4 if  it  ain’t  a business  secret,  becos  it  gets  over  me  how  you 
got  over  that  Mister — what  d’ye  call  ’im  ?’ 

4 It  is  a very  simple  affair,’  the  expert  replied ; 4 and 
there  is  no  secret  whatever  about  it.  I hold  permanent 
commissions  from  the  richest  and  most  extensive  English 
buyers  of  rare  books.  I told  Mr.  Ehrenfest  candidly  that 
I would  throw  his  catalogues  into  the  waste-paper  basket  if 
he  did  not  deal  fairly  by  you.  Last  year  my  customers 
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spent  over  five  thousand  pounds  with  him.  This  makes  me 
believe  that  my  statement  had  some  weight  with  him  when 
he  fixed  the  price  of  your  Bible.* 

1 I*m  much  beholden  to  you,  sir,’  Stringer  exclaimed 
warmly.  ‘ Not  as  I mind  the  money.  That  ain’t  so  much. 
But  it’s  the  hidea  of  beatin’  them  mean  furriners  as  does 
me  good.  I’m  that  pleased  I don’t  know  what  to  say. 
Let’s  have  a bottle  o’  port,  sir,  an’  then  we’ll  have  a try  an’ 
get  out  of  this  country  an’  back  to  hold  England  as  quick  as 
ever  we  can.’ 

White  decided  to  return  to  London  vid  Cologne  and 
Brussels.  There  was  no  steamer  from  Hamburg  to  London 
for  two  days,  and  besides  that,  the  short  sea  route  would  be 
better  for  Stringer,  with  his  limited  maritime  experience. 

It  was  a long,  cold,  and  tedious  journey,  and  the  church- 
warden thought  he  would  never  get  to  the  end  of  it.  He 
had  made  a separate  parcel  of  the  treasured  volume,  and 
nursed  it  in  all  his  waking  hours  along  the  road  as  a woman 
would  a baby.  He  never  closed  an  eye  without  either 
sitting  or  lying  on  it,  and  when  he  stepped  from  the  steamer 
on  to  the  pier  at  Dover,  he  thanked  Providence  for  having 
allowed  him  to  bring  his  English  Bible  safely  home  again  to 
English  shores. 

With  his  foot  on  English  ground  he  felt  comparatively 
safe,  but  he  did  not  breathe  freely  until  he  had  entered  his 
own  house  at  Thorbury,  and  had  locked  up  his  book  in  his 
strong-box  upstairs. 

He  was  not  going  to  satisfy  idle  curiousity,  however,  by 
breathing  aught  about  the  success  of  his  journey.  To  the 
kindliest  and  most  cleverly-worded  inquiries  he  gave  mysti- 
fying and  evasive  answers.  He  wanted  to  consider  well, 
and  choose  an  appropriate  and  fitting  manner  to  restore  the 
old  book  to  the  church. 

To  Mary  and  to  Grannie  Noble  he  became  a greater 
marvel  than  ever.  Not  an  unkindly  word  escaped  his  lips, 
and  his  child,  who  had  so  dreaded  him,  wondered  how  she 
could  ever  have  been  actuated  by  such  feeling. 
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One  afternoon,  while  transacting  some  business  at  his 
bank  at  Castle  Barfield,  he  wrote  out  a cheque  to  bearer  for 
eighty-five  pounds,  and  handed  it  to  the  receiving  cashier. 

‘ Please  pay  that  in  to  Dr.  Hay’s  account,’  he  said. 

* Shall  I enter  it  as  paid  by  you,  sir  ?’  the  clerk  asked. 

‘No;  enter  it  as  “ cash,”  ’ Stringer  replied,  and  walked 

away. 

4 That  meks  my  mind  just  a little  easier  now,’  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  drove  home ; * an’  if  it  weren’t  for  them 
blind  eyes  of  his  it  would  be  quite  easy.  But  I can’t  buy 
him  his  sight  agin — that  I can’t !’ 

He  was  sombre  and  silent  all  along  the  road  back,  and 
Mary,  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  puzzled  her  little  head 
at  what  was  the  matter  with  her  father. 

‘ I hope  you’re  not  ill  ?’  she  exclaimed  anxiously. 

‘ No,  Mary,’  he  replied,  ‘ I ain’t  ill.  But  I’ve  bin  a-thinkin’ 
what  an  awful  job  it  is  when  you’ve  done  a thing  as  you 
can’t  undo,  an’  as  you’re  downright  sorry  for.  Tek  heed  o’ 
what  I’m  tellin’  you.  Don’t  you  iver  judge  a man  hastily 
an’  by  happearances,  becos  happearances  is  deceivin’,  my 
dear.’ 

Mary  for  a moment  thought  her  father  was  alluding  to 
Cornelius  Badger,  and  her  conscience  smote  her. 

‘ I never  will  again,  father,’  she  whispered.  * You  were 
right  in  that,  and  I was  wrong.  I promise  you,  I never 
will  again.’ 

Stringer  had  to  think  twice  or  thrice  before  he  could  grasp 
his  daughter’s  meaning.  When  it  struck  him  suddenly,  he 
could  not  help  smiling  in  spite  of  himself. 

‘ Ah,  Mary,’  he  said,  ‘ it  would  be  a good  thing  if  all  men’s 
mistakes  did  no  more  mischief  than  yours — no  more  mischief 
than  yours,’  he  repeated,  and  was  again  lost  in  thought. 

* I can’t  buy  him  his  sight  agin ! I can’t  buy  him  his 
sight  agin !’  was  the  phrase  that  kept  dinning  in  his  ears  all 
that  afternoon. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

Eauly  in  the  following  week  the  village  of  Thorbury  was 
much  puzzled  about  a quiet-looking,  quiet-spoken  young 
man,  whom  Stringer  went  to  meet  in  propria  persona  at  the 
railway-station  and  escorted  to  his  house.  He  was  a tallish 
young  man,  pale-faced  and  sandy-haired,  and  rather  nervous 
in  his  manner.  He  brought  a large  wooden  box  with  him, 
and  the  know-alls  about  the  village  related  that  Stringer 
had  had  the  top  front-room  of  his  house  specially  prepared 
for  him. 

The  pale-faced  young  man  was  the  principal  assistant 
of  a well-known  London  book-binder.  Stringer,  with  the 
Lector’s  experience  of  Messieurs  Beinemann  and  Mac- 
Wraith  fresh  in  his  mind,  promised  himself  that  he  would 
not  let  the  book  out  of  his  sight  this  time,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  White,  he  had  induced  one  of  the  most 
famous  artists  in  the  book-binding  trade  to  send  his  most 
expert  workman  to  Thorbury,  so  that  the  old  Bible  might 
be  refitted  in  its  oak  boards  without  quitting  his  house. 
White  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  this  case.  The 
great  London  book-binders  first  of  all  laughed  at  the  idea 
as  preposterous  and  unusual.  They  had  had  books  of  far 
greater  value  than  the  Thorbury  Bible  in  their  care  over 
and  over  again,  and  White  had  to  exert  all  his  personal 
influence  to  get  one  of  them  to  consent  to  humour  Mr. 
Stringer.  The  fee  demanded  seemed  prohibitive  and  exor- 
bitant, but  the  churchwarden  accepted  the  terms  with 
eagerness,  glad  to  see  the  work  done  under  his  own  eyes 
at  any  price. 

One  afternoon  of  the  week  following  his  return  from 
Leipzig,  Stringer,  with  his  treasure  neatly  tied  up  in  brown 
paper  under  his  arm,  walked  to  Thorbury  Chase.  The 
imitation  left  behind  them  by  Messieurs  Reinemann  and 
Mac  Wraith,  with  the  original  antique  binding,  was  still  in 
the  Squire’s  care.  Stringer  had  set  his  heart  on  having  it 
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returned  to  him  without  the  Rector  being  made  aware  of 
the  fact. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Marmaduke  Boyer  was  at  home 
alone. 

4 1 reckon,  Squire,  you’ve  still  got  that  theer  book  as  I 
left  with  you  last  summer/  Stringer  said  when  the  usual 
courtesies  had  been  passed. 

4 What  book?’  Boyer  demanded. 

4 That  forged  Bible/  the  churchwarden  answered  diffi- 
dently. 

4 Oh  dear ! oh  dear ! oh  dear  ! oh  dear  !’  Boyer  exclaimed 
impatiently ; 4 1 thought  I’d  heard  the  last  of  that  book. 
Can’t  you  leave  well  alone,  Stringer  ? I thought  you  had 
made  it  up  with  the  Rector,  and  shaken  hands,  and  all 
that.’ 

Stringer’s  round  face  creamed  with  inward  satisfaction. 

4 So  I have,  Squire  ; so  I have  !’  he  cried. 

4 Then  what  on  earth  do  you  want  with  that  book  ?’  the 
Squire  asked.  4 It’s  done  mischief  enough  already,  goodness 
knows !’ 

4 It  won’t  do  no  more  mischief,’  Stringer  replied,  with  a 
broad  grin  on  his  face ; 4 I’ll  tek  good  care  it  don’t  do  no 
more  mischief.’ 

4 Then  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  it  ?’  Boyer  insisted. 

Stringer,  for  all  reply,  untied  the  strings  of  his  parcel  and 
took  his  book  from  its  paper  coverings.  He  laid  it  on  the 
table  before  him  with  care  and  ceremony. 

4 Look  at  that,  Squire,’  he  said,  pointing  proudly  to  the 
Bible. 

4 Well,  what  of  it  ?’  was  the  rather  impatient  rejoinder. 

4 Look  at  it,  Squire  ! look  at  it  !’  the  churchwarden 
insisted,  opening  the  book  and  fingering  the  leaves  as  if  he 
were  fondling  them. 

4 By  Jove  ! it  looks  to  me  like  another  copy  of  the  Bishops’ 
Bible  !’  Marmaduke  Boyer  exclaimed. 

4 Another  copy  !’  Stringer  retorted,  with  a contemptuous 
sneer — 4 another  copy  ! It’s  the  real,  genuine  ode  book 
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what’s  bin  in  our  church  this  three  hunderd  year  or  more  ; 
what  them  men  stole,  an’  what  I’ve  got  back  agin.’ 

‘Bravo,  you!  You’re  a brick,  Stringer!’  Boyer  cried, 
slapping  Stringer  on  the  shoulder ; ‘ I’m  beginning  to  think 
better  of  you.’ 

‘ Beginnin’  ?’  Stringer  commented.  ‘ I hope  as  I’ll  mek 
you  think  better  o’  me  afore  I’m  many  a day  oder.  I’ve 
got  th’  ode  book  here,  an’  you’ve  got  th’  ode  book  bindin’ 
on  that  theer  rubbishy  thing,  an’  I’ve  got  a chap  down  from 
London  to  put  the  two  together.  An’  I’ve  made  him  bring 
his  tools  with  him,  an’  do  it  in  my  own  house,  afore  my  own 
eyes ; an’  if  that  book’s  stole  agin  while  the  job’s  bein’  done, 
you  may  blame  Isaac  Stringer,  an’  he’ll  bear  it.’ 

‘ Dr.  Hay  will  be  glad  when  he  hears  all  this,’  Boyer 
suggested. 

‘ I hope  Dr.  Hay  won’t  hear  nothin’  about  it,’  Stringer 
replied.  ‘ I want  to  do  this  thing  my  own  way,  and  I want 
you  to  keep  a close  tongue  about  it,  Squire,  even  from  Mr. 
Frank.  I’ve  set  my  heart  on  it,  I have.’ 

‘ So  you  want  me  to  humour  you  ?’  Boyer  said  cheerily, 
standing  with  legs  wide  apart  in  front  of  the  glowing 
chimney  fire.  ‘ Well,  I dare  say  you  must  have  your  own 
way.’ 

There  was  such  a merry  twinkle  in  Boyer’s  eye  as  he 
spoke,  such  a mischievous  glitter,  which  Stringer  at  one 
moment  thought  was  a sly  wink  of  self-communication,  that 
the  churchwarden  did  not  feel  quite  sure  of  the  Squire’s 
sincerity  in  that  promise  of  secrecy.  He  reconciled  himself, 
however,  by  the  thought  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  all 
Thorbury  might  know  what  had  been  done. 

He  went  home  with  two  prizes  under  his  arm  instead  of 
one.  The  bookbinder  from  London  was  waiting  for  him,  in 
his  upstairs  front  room. 

‘Them’s  the  two  books,  young  man,’  Stringer  said,  laying 
the  two  volumes  on  the  table.  ‘ That’s  the  real  book,  an’ 
that’s  the  real  bindin’ ; and  now,  if  you  please,  sir,  I’ll  get 
you  to  take  the  bindin’  off  that  himitation  book/ 
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The  workman,  inserting  one  of  his  tools  here  and  there 
between  the  binding  and  the  front  leaves,  and  making  a neat 
and  swift  incision  on  each  side  of  the  volume,  stripped  the 
covering  off  with  a speed  and  skill  which  to  Stringer  seemed 
extraordinary,  and  stood  with  the  oak  boards  in  one  hand 
and  the  vellum  leaves  in  the  other. 

‘ I’ll  tek  them  bits  o’  shipskin,’  Stringer  said  quietly  ; ‘ an’ 
now  you  can  set  to  work,  an’  fit  the  good  book  into  the 
good  cover.’ 

The  rebinding  of  the  old  Bible  in  its  former  casing  proved 
a far  more  lengthy  job  than  Stringer  had  anticipated.  He 
sat  there  hour  after  hour  and  watched  the  workman’s  move- 
ments, as  a cat  would  watch  a mouse.  When  evening  came, 
he  collected  the  leaves  and  the  boards  in  whatever  state 
they  were,  and  wrapping  them  in  a big  silk  handkerchief, 
he  carried  them  to  his  strong-box  downstairs.  In  the 
morning  he  brought  them  back  again.  When  the  workman 
went  to  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  Stringer,  after  locking  the 
room  door  and  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  accompanied 
him  thither. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Stringer’s  bed  was  far 
from  being  a couch  of  dovvn  and  rose-leaves,  while  this 
work  was  progressing  in  his  house.  He  would  rise  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  go  to  his  strong-box  and  take  out 
the  book.  He  would  take  out  the  loose  leaves  and  look  at 
them  one  by  one,  and  replace  them  in  happy  contentment 
on  finding  they  were  all  there. 

In  antique  vellum  nearly  every  sheet  has  its  peculiarity, 
and  Stringer  soon  got  to  know  the  particular  marks  of  every 
leaf  of  the  old  Bible.  That  page  had  a brown  spot  on  the 
top,  that  other  one  a little  blackish  mark  at  the  bottom. 
Another  one  had  a tiny  round  hole  near  the  outer  edge,  and 
still  another  one,  a kind  of  knot  at  the  bottom  corner.  He 
studied  all  these  with  the  glad  and  fond  attention  a botanist 
may  bestow  upon  the  first  sprouting  of  hybridized  seeds, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult,  after  awhile,  for  a single 
forged  page  to  have  been  substituted  for  a genuine  one, 
without  his  being  aware  of  it, 
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At  lasb  the  work  was  finished,  the  workman  paid,  and 
the  old  Bible  lay  in  all  its  complete  beauty  in  front  of 
Stringer.  Never  did  frail  beauty  more  fondly  caress  a pet 
animal  than  Stringer  did  his  Bible. 

Still  another  difficulty  had  to  be  overcome.  The  church 
was  locked  at  "night-time,  and  Habakkuk  had  the  key. 
Habakkuk  must  be  taken  into  the  secret,  and  although 
Stringer  did  not  like  the  idea,  he  needs  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  In  this  emergency  Stringer  had  a happy  thought — 
he  would  buy  Habakkuk’s  silence.  Habakkuk  was  getting 
old — very  old  ; his  wage  was  small,  and  out  of  it  he  could 
afford  no  luxuries. 

Now,  at  the  Fox  and  Dogs  they  had  some  rare  old  East 
India  sherry.  It  had  been  in  the  place  longer  than  the 
landlord  could  remember,  and  on  occasions  of  importance 
mine  host  would  produce  that  noble  vintage  with  a solemnity 
befitting  an  offering  of  liquidized  pearls.  Stringer  knew 
that  Habakkuk’s  great  and  only  weakness  was  that  old 
sherry,  and  that  the  old  man  looked  upon  it  with  the  long- 
ing of  the  poor  shepherd  who  loves  a princess,  and  knows 
that  she  is  beyond  his  reach. 

To  the  Fox  and  Dogs  Isaac  Stringer  bent  his  steps  that 
day,  and  he  left  the  hostelry  again  with  a bottle  of  the  fine 
old  sherry  stuck  in  each  of  the  side-pockets  of  his  overcoat* 
From  the  inn  to  Habakkuk  Wood’s  cottage  was  not  a long 
distance,  and  the  churchwarden,  having  walked  briskly,  felt 
himself  in  quite  a happy  glow  as  he  opened  the  door  and 
saw  the  sexton  sitting  at  his  table,  with  his  spectacles  on 
his  eyes,  busily  engaged  in  mending  a pair  of  trousers.  He 
greeted  the  old  man  with  a jolly  ‘ Good-mornin’,’  and  was 
answered  in  the  same  hearty  manner. 

1 Coldish  weather  still,’  Stringer  exclaimed,  slapping  his 
gloved  hands  against  one  another. 

The  sexton  sniffed  the  air  as  if  it  bore  a peculiar  odour. 

‘ Coldish,’  he  replied.  4 Come  in,  gaffer,  and  shut  the 
door.  What’s  the  news  this  mornin’  ?’ 

1 Nothin’  in  partickler,’  Stringer  answeted.  ‘ I thought 
I’d  give  you  a look  in.  It  is  coldish,  though,  isn’t  it  ?’ 
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Habakkuk  looked  out  of  the  window  upon  the  field  oppo- 
site, where  the  first  blades  of  grass  were  sprouting,  and 
without  knowing  what  to  make  of  his  guest’s  persistence, 
gave  a grunt  of  assent. 

4 As  you  say,  gaffer,  it  is  coldish/ 

Stringer,  with  a pompous  effort,  pulled  one  of  the  bottles 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  held  it  in  front  of  him. 

* I’ve  bin  thinkin’,  Habakkuk,’  he  said,  ‘ in  this  cold 
weather — though  it  is  early  in  the  mornin’ — that  a glass  o’ 
that  fine  old  sherry  what  Hobson  sells  at  the  Fox  an’  Dogs 
wouldn’t  do  no  harm  to  you,  nor  to  me  neither/ 

The  old  man’s  eyes  glistened. 

‘ Thee  don’t  mean  to  say,  Isaac  Stringer,’  he  exclaimed, 
* that  that’s  a bottle  o’  that  same  old  sherry  ?’ 

* It  is,  Habakkuk/  Stringer  replied. 

‘ A whole  bottle  on  it  7 

I Yes,  a whole  bottle.’ 

‘ An’  you  want  me  to  tek  a glass  o’  that  with  you  ?’  the 
sexton  asked,  rising  and  greedily  eyeing  the  pleasant  temp- 
tation which  Stringer  held  in  his  hand. 

‘ If  you  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say  agin  it,  I would  like  to  tek 
a glass  o’  that  with  thee,’  was  Stringer’s  answer. 

The  sexton,  without  another  word,  went  to  the  cupboard 
and  produced  two  tumblers  and  a corkscrew. 

I I haven’t  nothin’  smaller  in  the  house,’  he  said,  placing 
the  glasses  on  the  table  while  Stringer  uncorked  the  bottle. 

When  the  fine  old  liquor  had  been  tasted  and  sipped, 
Stringer  put  on  the  table  the  bottle  which  had  remained  in 
his  pocket. 

‘ I want  you  to  do  me  a service,  Habakkuk,’  he  said. 

4 Willin’ly,  willin’ly,’  the  sexton  replied,  barely  taking  his 
glass  from  his  lips. 

‘I  want  you  to  lend  me  the  key  o’  the  church  to* 
night.’ 

The  sexton  put  down  his  glass  and  looked  the  church- 
warden straight  in  the  face. 

4 Wha’  for  7 he  asked. 
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4 I’ll  tell  thee/  Stringer  said  quietly,  'but  thee  mustn’t 
tell  nobody  else.  I’ve  got  th’  ode  Bishops’  Bible  back  agin, 
an’  I’ve  got  a new  silver  chain,  an’  I want  to  go  into  the 
church  and  fix  the  book  on  to  the  lectern,  so  that  it  may 
be  found  theer,  an’  nobody  know  how  it  got  theer.’ 

4 An’  when  do  you  want  to  do  that?’  Habakkuk  inquired. 

4 To-night,’  Stringer  answered,  4 as  soon  as  its  dark.’ 

4 Here’s  the  key !’  the  old  man  exclaimed,  throwing  it  on 
the  table.  4 Thee  can  tek  that ; I’ve  got  another.’ 

Stringer  fancied  that  he  saw  in  Habakkuk’s  eye  a mis- 
chievous gleam  similar  to  that  he  had  noticed  in  that  of 
the  Squire.  He  reflected  a moment,  and  then  concluded 
that  it  was  merely  a fancy. 

4 1 didn’t  want  to  have  the  look  o’  bribin’  you,  Habakkuk,’ 
he  said ; 4 but  now  if  you  want  to  keep  those  two  bottles  o’ 
sherry,  you  can.’ 

Those  two  bottles  of  sherry  he  felt  sure  would  seal 
Habakkuk’s  lips. 

That  same  night  Stringer  crept  into  Thorbury  Church 
stealthily,  as  if  he  were  about  to  commit  a guilty  act,  and 
screwed  the  little  silver  eyelet  which  held  the  silver  chain 
of  the  old  Bible  into  the  oak  of  the  lectern.  Then  he  locked 
the  door  again  and  stole  away. 

Next  day,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast,  he  found  a little 
note  on  the  table  informing  him  that  a special  service  would 
be  held  that  morning  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  inviting  his 
presence.  He  read  the  notice  with  trepidation,  and  went 
to  the  church  with  Mary  in  a dread  lest  his  secret  was 
known. 

His  secret  was  known.  The  special  service  was  held  by 
the  Bector  as  a thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy 
Book  to  Thorbury  Church,  and  for  the  ending  of  the  dis- 
sensions which  had  made  the  parish  unhappy. 

And  when  at  the  finish  of  the  service  everybody  pressed 
around  Stringer,  and  thanked  him,  and  congratulated  him, 
he  felt  rather  glad  that  the  parish  knew  that  he  had  done 
what  little  he  could  to  retrieve  his  fault, 
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Yet  as  he  lay  abed  on  many  a quiet  night,  in  the  midst 
of  his  contentment  the  words  rang  in  his  ears  : ‘ I can’t 
buy  his  sight  back  agin !’ 


L’ENVOI. 

Spbingtime  is  come  again,  with  its  sprouting  grass,  its 
budding  leaves  and  its  early  flowers  — beautiful,  balmy 
spring. 

Thorbury  Church  is  decorated  as  though  for  a festival, 
and  filled  by  a glad  congregation,  for  at  the  altar-rails  kneel 
Frank  Boyer  and  Ophelia,  whose  hands  the  Rector  joins  in 
holy  matrimony. 

The  bells  chime  in  merry  peal,  and  gladness  reigns  in  the 
secluded  Midland  village,  which  but  a short  time  ago  was 
torn  by  such  dissensions. 


THE  END, 

\ 
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The  City  of  Dream : An  Epic  Poem. 
With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Mac- 
nab.  Second  Edition. 

Robert  Buchanan’sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature.  With  a Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab. 

Annan  Water.  | The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt : A Story  of  a Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Heirof  Linne. 

Burton  (Captain).— The  Book 

of  the  Sword  : Being  a History  of  the 
Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions. Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  32s. 
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Burton  (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy:  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar. 

The  Deemster:  A Romance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 


Cameron  (Commander). — 

The  Cruise  of  the  “Black  Prince” 
Privateer.  By  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Cameron  (Mrs.  H.  Lovett), 

Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Juliet’s  Guardian.  | Deceivers  Ever. 


Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  RalphWaldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Chapman’s  (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  HI., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. ; or  separately,  6s.  each. 


Chatto  & Jackson. — ATreatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  23s. 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.R  . Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  clotn  limp,  2s.6d. 

Clare— For  the  Love  of  a Lass: 

A Tale  of  Tynedale.  By  Austin 
Clare,  Author  of  “A  Child  of  the 
Menhir,”  &c.  Cheaper  Edition,  post 
8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.  [Preparing. 

Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife 

Clodd.—  Myths  and  Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  “ The  Story  of  Creation,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls: 

A Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Coleman  (John),  Works  by  : 
Players  and  Playwrights  I have 
Known.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  243. 

Curly:  An  Actor’s  Romance.  With 
Illustrations  by  J.  C.  Dollman. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

Sinister:  A Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

Collins  (Churton). — A Mono- 
graph on  Dean  Swift.  By  J.  Chur- 
ion  Collins.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
8s.  [Shortly. 

Collins(Mortimer),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post 
8 vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 

T ransmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Collins  (Mortimer  & Frances), 

Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d  each  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Blac<smith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

Yoa  Play  Me  False. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Frances. 
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Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Armadale.  With  Illustrations  by  G. 
H.  Thomas. 

After  Dark.  With  Illustrations  by 
A.  B.  Houghton. 

No  Name.  With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  E. 

Millais,  R.A.,  and  Edmund  Evans. 
Antonina.  Illust. by  SirJoHNGiLBERT. 
Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert 

My  Miscellanies  With  a Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.  With  Illustrations 
by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Man  and  Wife.  Illusts.  by  W.  Small. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  Illust.  by  G.  Du 
Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
Miss  or  Mrs.?  With  Illustrations  by 
S.  L.  Fildes  and  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.  Illustrated  bv 

G. Du  Maurier  and  C.S. Reinhardt. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 
by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotei.  Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel’s  Daughter. 

The  Black  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science:  A Story  of  the 
Present  Time. 

“I  Say  No.”  I Little  Novels. 

The  Evil  Genius.  | A Rogue’s  Life. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love.  With  a Preface  by 
Walter  Besant,  and  36  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forestier.  

Col  man’s  Humorous  Works: 

“ Broad  Grins,”  “ My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,”  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  

Colquhoun. — Every  Inch  a SoU 
dier  : A Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Convalescent  Cookery : A 

Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryan.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  j cloth.  Is.  6d. 


Conway  (Mono.  D.),  Works  by: 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.  Third 
Edition.  With  65  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  28s. 

A Necklace  of  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Sq.  8vo,  6s. 
Pine  and  Palm:  A Novel.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 
George  Washington’s  Rules  of  Civ- 
ility, traced  to  their  Sources  and 
Restored.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-leather, 

2s.  6d. [ Shortly . 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by: 

Leo.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Paul  Foster’s  Daughter.  Cr.  8vo,  cl. 
extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
CopyVight.  —A  Handbook  of 
English  and  Foreign  Copyright  in 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney*  Jerroud.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall.— Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of  England;  or.  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
bv  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  Two 
Steel-plate  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Craddock.  — The  Prophet  of 

the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  By 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post 
8ro,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Cruikshank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  : The  First  from  1835 
to  1843 ; the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A Gathering  of  the  Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
hew,  Albert  Smith,  A’Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
“The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,”  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additional 
Plates,  and  a Bibliography.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,_7s.  6d. 

Cumming  (C.  F.Gordon), Works 

by: 

Deiny  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illusts. 
In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numerous  Illusts. 
Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cyples.— Hearts  of  Gold:  A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
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Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  illustrated 
with  over  400  Woodcuts  and  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Daniel.  — Merrie  England  in 
the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Daudet.— The  Evangelist;  or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Davenant. — Hints  for  Parents 
on  the  Choice  of  a Profession  or 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  F.  Dave- 
nant, M. A.  Post  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-), 

Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each ; cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 
Nursery  Hints:  A Mother’s  Guide. 
Foods  for  the  Fat : A Treatise  on  Cor- 
pulency,_and_^Dietaryfor  its  Cure. 
Aids  to  Long  Life.  Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  

Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  12s. 

De  Maistre. — A Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

De  M i He. — A Castle  in  Spain. 

By  James  De  Mille.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Derby(The). — The  Blue  Ribbon 
of  the  Turf:  A Chronicle  of  the  Race 
for  The  Derby,  from  the  Victory  of 
Diomed  to  that  of  Donovan.  With 
Notes  on  the  Winning  Horses,  the  Men 
who  trained  them,  the  Jockeys  who 
rode  them, and  the  Gentlemen  to  whom 
they  belonged;  also  Notices  of  the 
Betting  and  the  Betting  Men  of  the 
period;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Surroundings  of  the  Race;  and  Brief 
Accounts  of  The  Oaks.  By  Louis 
Henry  Curzon.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears,  j Circe’s  Lovers. 


Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  | Nicholas Nlckleby 
Pickwick  Papers.  | Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 
1841-1870.  With  a New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also 
a Smaller  Edition,  in  the  May  fan 
Library , post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d 
About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illusts.  by 
C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer, 
and  others.  Sq.  8vo,.cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Dictionaries ; 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Allu 
sions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
“The  Reader’s  Handbook,”  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
A Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Play  wrights,Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  tne  United  Kingdom  and  America. 
By  W.  D'avenport  Adams.  Cr.  8vo, 
half-bound,  12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.7s.6d* 
The  SJang  Dictionary:  Etymological 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFRANCES  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Diderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot’s  “ Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,  ” by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.  Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d. 
Dobson  (Austin),  Work's  by: 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.  By 
Austin  Dobson.  With  95  choice 
Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Four  French  Women.  Fcap.  8vc 
half-leather,  2s.  6d. 
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Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.  [cities. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrl- 

Donovan  (Dick),  Stories  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Man-hunter:  Stories  from  the 
Note-book  of  a Detective. 

Caught  at  Last!  | Tracked  & Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  ? With 
other  Detective  Tales. 

The  Man  from  Manchester.  With 
23  Illustrations  by  J.  H.  Russell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s! 

Doyle  (A.  Conan,  Author  of 

“ Micah  Clarke  ”),  Novels  by: 

The  Firm  of  Girdlestone  : A Ro- 
mance of  the  Unromantic.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Strange  Secrets.  Told  by  Conan 
Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
ence Marryat,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex., 
Illust.,  6s.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Drama,  A Dictionary  of  the. 

By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  Crown  8vo, 
hall-bound,  12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  8vo, 

cl. ex.,  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  perVol. 
Ben  Jonson’s  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  3 Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  IntroductoryEssay 
by  A.  C.  S winburne;  Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Ed.,withNotes&Intro- 
duction,  by  Col.  Cunningham,  i Vol. 
Massinger’s  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  J.),  Works  by: 

A Social  Departure:  How  Ortbo- 
docia  and  I Went  round  the  World 
by  Ourselves,  m Illusts.  by  F.  H. 
Townsend.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

An  American  Girl  in  London.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  H. 
Townsend.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

7 s . J>d. [Preparing. 

DyerT^— The  Folk-Lore  of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Edgcumbe.  — Zephyrus  : A 

Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River 

Plate.  By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe. 
With  41  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  1 


Early  English  Poets.  Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher’s  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete 
Poems.  One  Vol. 

Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Two  Vols. 
Herrick’s  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  Three  Vols. 

Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Three  Vols. 

Edwards.— Words,  Facts,  and 

Phrases:  A Dictionary  of  Curious, 
Quaint,  & Out-ol-the-Way  Matters. 
Eliezer  Edwards.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s.6d. 

Edwardes (Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 
A Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Eggleston.— Roxy:  A Novel.  By 

Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

Emanuel. — On  Diamonds  and 

Precious  Stones:  their  History, Value, 
and  Properties  ; with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Englishman’s  House,  The:  A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a House ; with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities/&c. 
By  G.  J.  Richardson.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly 
600  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  FiS.A.), 

Works  by: 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Eyes,  Our:  How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning, F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Tenth 
Edition  (Sixteenth  Thousand).  With 
70  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson),  Works  by r: 

Military  Manners  and  Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 
“ Military  Manners.”  Crown  8vo, 
Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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Familiar  Short  Sayings  of 

Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a Candle: 
Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other  : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Fellow  (A)  of  Trinity  : A Novel. 

By  Alan  St.  Aubyn.  Author  of  “ Trol- 
lope’s Dilemma, "and  Walt  Wheeler. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Fin- Bee.  — The  Cupboard 

Papers : Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<L 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  A New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by: 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A Day ’8  Tour:  A Journey  through 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Draw- 
ings. Crown  4to  picture  cover,  Is. 
Fatal  Zero:  A Homburg  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  | Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street 
Polly.  | The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Fletcher’s  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems : Christ’s  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth. 
Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre  : A 
Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3 Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 


Francillon  (R.  Et),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

One  by  One.  I A Real  Queen. 
Queen  Cophetua.  | King  or  Knave  ? 
Olympia.  Post  8vo,  illust  boards,  2s. 
Esther’s  Glove.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
Romances  of  the  Law.  With  a Front- 
ispiece by  D.  H.  Friston.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  2s. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by  : 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Lawton  Girl.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Frenzeny.— Fifty  Years  on  the 

Trail:  The  Adventures  of  John  Y. 
Nelson,  Scout,  Guide, and  Interpreter, 
in  the  Wild  West.  By  Harrington 
O’Reilly.  With  over  100  Illustrations 
by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  8vo, picture 
cover,  3s.  6d. ; cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Frere.— Pandurang  Hari  ; or, 

Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  a Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Friswell.— Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 

By  Hain  Friswell,  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 

Old  Showmen  and  Old  London  Fairs. 

Fry’s  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide 

to  the  London  Charities.  Showing 
their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation, 
Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. _ 

Gardening  Books: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ; cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
A Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house : Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  01 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden : The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I Grew 
there.  ByF.G.  Heath  Crown8vo 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
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Garrett. — The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,3s.6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  2s. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  (The). 

Is.  Monthly.  — In  addition  to  the 
Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art,  lor  which  this  Maga- 
zine has  so  high  a reputation,  “Table 
Talk”  by  Sylvan  us  Urban  appears 
monthly. 

***  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  are 
kept  in  stock , cloth  extra,  price  8s.  6d. 
each  ; Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 

Gentleman’s  Annual  (The). 

Published  Annually  in  November.  In 
picture  cover,  demy  8vo,  Is.  The 
forthcoming  Annual  is  entitled  Hood- 
winked, by  T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of 
“ The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke.** 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited,  ? 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


Robin  Gray. 

What  will  the 
World  Say? 
Queen  of  the 
Meadow. 

The  Flowerof  the 
Forest. 


A Heart’s  Pro- 
blem. 

TheGoldenShaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a Dream. 
In  HonourBound. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King.  | In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

A Hard  Knot.  | Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 

Gibney. — Sentenced!  By  Som- 

erville  Gibney.  Crown  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains —The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea— Charity  — The  Princess  — The 
Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains— Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethears  — 
Gretchen — Dan’l  Druce — Tom  Cobb — 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  continued — 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  “Pinafore” 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolanthe 
— Patience  — Princess  Ida  — The 
Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by: 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin’s  Guests. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Glenny.— A Year’s  Work  in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  Georgs 
Glenny.  Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  ls.\6d. 

Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  8vo,  limp,  2s. 

Golden  Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett’s  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett’s  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin’s  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  Introduction  by  Sala. 
Holmes’s  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Jesse’s  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a Country  Life 
Mallory’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d’Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
gomerie Ranking. 

Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductionand  Notes  byT.M’CRiE.D.D, 
Pope’s  Poetical  Works. 
Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The:  An  Encyclopedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Cowing.  — Five  Thousand 

Miles  in  a Sledge:  A Mid-winter 
Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionel 
F.  Gowing.  With  a Map  by  E.  Wel- 
ler, and  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Uren, 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
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Graham.  — The  Professor’s 

Wife  : A Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  With  545  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Greenaway  (Kate)  and  Bret 

Harte. — The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away, reproduced  in  Colours  by  E, 
Evans.  Sm.  4to,  bds.,  5s. 
Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 

Low-Life  Deeps:  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by: 

Nikanor:  A Russian  Novel.  Trans- 
lated by  Eliza  E.  Chase.  With  8 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A Noble  Woman.  Translated  by 
Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Habberton  (John),  Author  of 

“ Helen’s  Babies,”  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Brueton’s  Bayou. 

Country  Luck. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
Pincus.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

New  Symbols. 

Legends  of  the  Morrow. 

The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 

Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hallid ay .— E ve ry-day  Papers. 

By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Handwriting^The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Hanky-Panky:  A Collection  of 
Very  EasyTricks,Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 4s.  6d. 

Hardy  (Lady  Duffus). — Paul 

Wynter’s  Sacrifice  : A Story.  By  Lady 
Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.  

Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the 
Greenwood  T ree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  “ Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.”  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2a 

Harwood. — The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

Square  8vo,  cloth'extra,  6s.i,each. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illusts. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.).— American 

Humorists:  Washington  Irving, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Hawley  Smart.  — Without 

Love  or  Licence : A Novel.  By 
Hawley  Smart.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

Hawthorne. — Our  Old  Homer 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Anno- 
tated with  Passages  from  the  Author’s 
Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 

Hawthorne(Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Garth  I Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  | Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
MissCadogna.  j Love — or  a Name. 

Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

A Dream  and  a Forgetting.  Post 
8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Heath  (F.  G.).  — My  Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
“ The  Fern  World,”  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 

Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Biron:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  23. 

Henderson.— Agatha  Page:  A 

Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Herrick’s(Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse  - Wartegg  ^Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 

With  22  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  ioo  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
14s. [In  preparation, 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illusts.  Cr.  3vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  bv  Charles  Hindley.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Hoey. — The  Lover’s  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,illus- 
trated  boards.  2s. 

H o llmgshead — NiagaraSpray : 

Sketches.  By  John  Hollingshead. 
With  Three  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
picture  cover,  Is. 

H o I m es  (O.  Wenide 1 1 )/Works  by : 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp 
2s.  6d. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Holmes  (O.  Wendell),  continued — 
The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ; with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vd,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Holmes.  — The  Science  of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A Popular  Manual  tor  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  61. 

hood  (Thomas): 

Hood’s  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 
Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities.  With 
85  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Hood  (Tom). — From  Nowhere 
to  the  North  Pole:  A Noah’s  Arkae- 
ological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  G Barnes.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  6s.  

Hook’s  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons  Mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles, and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s . 6d. 

Hooper.— The  House  of  Raby  : 

A Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hopkins—1 11  ’Twixt  Love  and 
Duty:”  A Novel.  BvTighe  Hopkins. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  “boards,  2s. 

Horne.— Orion  : An  Epic  Poem, 

in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider:  An 

Anecdotic  Medley.  By  “ Thormanby.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt: 
A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half- 
bound, 28. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That  other  Person. 

Thornlcroft’s  Model.  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture boards,  2s. 
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Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 
Pasteur’s  System.  Containing  a 

Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Statistical 
Results.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B., 
C.M.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur’s  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7 Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

Indoor  Paupers.  By  One  of 

Them.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free  : A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Irish  Wit' and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
CEVALGRAVES.JPost  8votcl.  limp,  2s.6d. 

dames. — A Romance  of  the 
Queen’s  Hounds.  By  Charles  James. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cl., Is.  6d. 

Janvier. — Practical  Keramics 
for  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Nature  near  London.  Post  8vo,  cl. 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Open  Air.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
By  Walter  Besant.  Second  Ed. 
Photo.  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by:~ 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Jerome. — Stageland  : Curious 
Habits  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants. 
ByjEROME  K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illusts. 
by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  33.  6d. 

Jerrold. — The  Barber’sChair ; 

and  The  Hedgehog  Letters.  By 

Douglas  Jerrold.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2 s. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ; cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:  A Gossip 
about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them, 


Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.  Post  8vo,  clotn  limp,  2s. 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jones  (Wm,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical.  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  nearly 
300  Illustrations.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present.  In- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
Crowns  and  Coronations : A History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries.  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Jonson’s  (Ben)  Works.  With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ; or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Josephus.TheCompleteWorks 

of.  Translate!  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  “ The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews”  and  “The  Wars  of  the  Jews.” 
With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  handsomely  half- 
bound,  12s.  6d. 

Kempt.— Pencil  and  Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Keyser. — Cut  by  the  Mess:  A 
Novel.  By  Arthur  Keyser.  Cr.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

King  (R.~ Asheyr^Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 
A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Grcon” 
Passion’s  Slave.  Post  8vo,  picture 
boards,  2s. 

Kingsley  (Henry),  Novels  by: 
Oakshott  Castle.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Number  Seventeen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Knight. — The  Patient’s  Vade 

Mecum:  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and  Edw.  Knight, 
L.R.C.P.  Cr.  8vo  Is.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  ; A 

Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 

Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb’s  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
F acsimile  of  a page  of  the  “ Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.”  Cr.8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  Both  Series 
complete.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper, 
handsomely  half-bound,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Little  Essays : Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lane’s  Arabian  Nights.— The 

Thousand  and  One  Nights:  com- 
monly called  in  England  “The 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments.’* A New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A New  Edition,  from 
a Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy:  The  An- 
tiquities, Humours,  and  Eccentrici- 
ties of  the  Cloth.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bound  (uniform 
with  “The  Essays  of  Elia’’  and 
‘‘  Gastronomy  as  a Fine  Art”),  2s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Forensic  Anecdotes. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  A New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  8vo  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leys. — The  Lindsays  : A Ro- 
mance of  Scottish  Life.  By  John  K. 

Leys.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Life  in  London  ; or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  Cruikshank’s  Coloured 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Linskill.— In  Exchange  for  a 
Soul.  By  Mary  Linskill.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; posL 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

“ My  Love ! ” | lone. 

Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  & Miser. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Sowing  the  Wind.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d.  

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Cr.  8vo,  2s. ; cl.  limp,  2s.6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A Novel. 
By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Macalpine (Avery),  Novels  by: 

Teresa  Itasca,  and  other  Stories, 
Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas,  2s.  6d. 
Broken  Wings.  With  Illusts. by  W.  J. 
Hennessy.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (Justin  H.f  M.P.), 

Works  by: 

The  French  Revolution.  4 Vols., 
8vo,  12s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  ready . 
An  Outlineof  the  History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. : cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Ireland  since  the  Union:  Sketches 
of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hafiz  In  London:  Poems.  Choicely 
printed.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6(L 
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McCarthy  (Justin. H.),' continued— 
Harlequinade:  Poems.  Small  4 to, 
Japanese  vellum,  8s.  Also  a few 
Large  Paper  Copies,  the  price  of 
•which  may  be  ascertained  from  any 
Bookseller. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Dolly:  A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Lily  Lass : A Romance.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

McCarthy  (J  ustin,  M.P.), Works 

by : 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  ot  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each. — Also  a Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
—And  a Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  ol 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
—Also  a Cheap  Popular  Edition, 
post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

A History»of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  now  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain.  1.  A Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford.fMiss  Misanthrope. 
My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

Donna  Quixote.  | Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a Season 
Cam  iola : A Girl  with  a Fortune, 

“The  Right  Honourable.  ” By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  Cr.  8v^t  cl.  ex.,  6s, 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A Novel.  Bv  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Macgregor.  — Pastimes  and 

Players . Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ; or.  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

MacMse  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 

with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
6vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


MacColl.— Mr.  Stranger’s 

Sealed  Packet : A Story  of  Adven- 
ture. By  Hugh  MacColl.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

MacDonald. — Works  of  Fancy 

and  Imagination.  By  George  Mac- 
donald, LL.D.  Ten  Vols.,  in  cloth 
case,  21s.  Or  the  Vols.  may  be  had 
separately,  grolier  cloth,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  1.  Within  and  Without.  The 
Hidden  Life. 

Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.  The  Gospel 
Women.  A Book  of  Sonnets. 
Organ  Songs. 

Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs.  Songs  of  the 
Days  and  Nights.  A Book  of 
Dreams.  Roadside  Poems.  Poems 
for  Children. 

Vol.  4.  Parables.  Ballads.  Scotch 
Songs. 

Vols.  s and  6.  Phantastes:  A Faerie 
Romance. 

Vol.  7.  The  Portent. 

Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant’s  Heart.  Shadows. 

Vol.  9.  Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden 
Key.  The  Carasoyn.  Little  Day- 
light. 

Vol.  10.  The  Cruel  Painter.  The 
Wowo’  Riwen.  The  Castle.  The 
Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf 
Uncle  Cornelius. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by; 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  eacn. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid, 
Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 

Lost  Rose. 

Magician’s  Own  Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Magic  lantern  (The),  and  its 
Management : including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  O, 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 

3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5b. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by : 

The  New  Republic;  or,  Culture,  Faith, 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ; or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.  Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

1 8 Life  worth  Living  ? Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,6s. 

Mallory’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d’Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
A Selection.  Edited  by  B.  Montgome- 
rie  Ranking.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
Man  - Hunter  (The)  : Stories 
from  the  Note-book  of  a Detective.  By 
Dick  Donovan.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illustrations. 

Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 
Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F. 
A.  Fraser. 

The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Mark  Twain’s  Library  of  Humour. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur.  With  220  Illustrations  by 

Dan  Beard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (illustrated), 
7s.  6d.  each ; post  8vo  (without  Illus- 
trations), illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Innocents  Abroad  ; or,  The  New 
Pilgrim’s  Progress:  “Mark  Twain’s 
Pleasure  Trip.” 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  hi  Illustrations. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations. 

A Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illusts. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.  With  300 
Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 

E.  W.  Kemble. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

M arlowe’s  Works.  Including 

his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
mingiiam.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  | Written  In  Fire. 
Open ! Sesame ! Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards, 
2s, 

Massinger’s  Plays.  From  the 

Text  of  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

M aste r m an .— Half  a Doze n 

Daughters:  A Novel.  By  J.  Master- 
man.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Matthews.— A S ec ret  of  the 

Sea,  & c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  “The  Times,” 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  A Popular 
Abridgment  of  “Burton’s  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.” 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies 
and  Frolics.  By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec, 
Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  — Pygmalion  and 
Galatea—  Charity  — The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury, 
Original  Plays  by  W.  S Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing : Broken 
Hearts  — Engaged — Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan’l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 

Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 
Pencil  and  Palette.  By  R.  Kempt. 
Little  Essays  : Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Forensic  Anecdotes:  or,  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued — 

Post  8vo,  cloth  lfcnp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood.  [Leigh. 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 

Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton.  [Macgregor. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  Bv  H.  Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell.  Illustrated  by 
George  Du  Maurier. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Thoreau : His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  Page. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  H.  Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 

By  Stream  and  Sea  By  William 
Senior. 

Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note- 
Book.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  nume- 
rous Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Medicine,  Family.— One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Lond.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cl.,  Is.  6d. 

Menken.— Infelicia:  Poems  by 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  A New  Edi- 
tion, with  a Biographical  Preface,  nu- 
merous Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis 
and  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and  Facsimile 
of  a Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  page, 
and  handsomely  bound,  price  7s.  6<L 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  By  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.Armoy 
Knox,  Editors  of  “ Texas  Siftings.” 
With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.extra,  7s.6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dorillion. 

Miller.  — Physiology  for  the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  ot  Health.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
Miller.  Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  8vo,  Is.  each  ; cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  Rules  tor 
the  Management  of  the  Skin;  with 
Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Successful  Treatment  of  Le- 
prosy. ByP.  G.  Unna.  With  Notes 
by  J.  L.  Milton.  Demy  8vo,  18. 
Minto.— Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ? 

A Romance.  By  William  Minto. 

Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Hathercourt  Rectory.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

That  Girl  in  Black.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

| Moore  (Thomas),  WorKs  by  : 

The  Epicurean  ; and  Alciphron.  A 
New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Prose  and  Verse,  Humorous,  Satiri- 
cal, and  Sentimental,  by  T.  Moore  ; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron-  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.  With  Portrait, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by: 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Secret;  or,  The 
Valley  of  Gold:  Being  a Narrative 
of  Strange  and  Wild  Adventure* 
With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Life’s  Atonement.  1 A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat.  | Coals  of  Fire 

Val  Strange.  | Cynic  Fortune. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular.  | Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  Post  8vo, 
picture  boards,  2s. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCormick.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  Sc  Henry 

Herman,  Works  by: 

One  Traveller  Returns.  Cr.8vo, cloth 
extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias,  &c.  With  Illusts. 
by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Bishops’  Bible.  Cheaper  Ed 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
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Murray.— A Game  of  Bluff:  A 

Novel.  By  Henry  Murray,  joint- 
Author  with  Christie  Murray  of  “ A 
Dangerous  Catspaw.”  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Nisbet. — “Bail  Up  !”  ARomance 
of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks.  By 
Hume  Nisbet.  With  Frontispiece 
aDd  Vignette  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Held  In  Bondage.  Pascarel. 
Strathmore.  Slgna.  | Ariadne. 

Chandos  In  a Winter  City. 

Under  Two  Flags.  Friendship. 

Cecil  Castle-  Moths.  | Bimbl. 

maine’s  Gage.  Plpistrello. 

Idalia.  In  Maremma 

Tricotrln.  A Village  Com- 

Puck.  mune. 

Folle  Farine.  Wanda. 

TwoLittleWooden  Frescoes.  [ine. 

Shoes.  Princess  Naprax- 

A Dog  of  Flanders.  Othmar. 

Novelists.  — Half-Hours  with 

the  Best  Novelists  of  the  Century  : 

ChoiceReadings  from  the  finest  Novels. 
Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  [ Preparing . 

Nursery  Hints:  A Mother’s 
Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies, L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo,  ]3. ; cl.,  ls.6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each, 
Guilderoy. 

Syrlin. 

Rufflno,  &c. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,53. 
Cheaper  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Oberamme^rgau.— The  Coun- 
try of  the  Passion  Play,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Bavaria.  By  L.  G. 
Seguin,  Author  of  “ Walks  in  Algiers.” 
With  a Map  and  37  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  with  a new  Preface 
for  1890.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

O’Connor. — LordBeaconsfield: 

ABiography.  ByT.  P.O’Connor,  M.P, 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a New  Preface. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims : A Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way:  Some  Tales  with- 
in a Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown ’8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

O’Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Unforeseen.  | Chance?  or  Fate? 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by: 

Doctor  Rameau.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey.  With  9 Illustrations 
by  E.  Bayard.  Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra, 6s.; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

A Last  Love.  Translated  by  Albert 
D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  cl  ex.,  5s. 

A Weird  Gift.  Translated  by  Albert 
D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra, 
3s.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  d 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  “Rowlandson  and  his  Works,” 
“The  Life  of  Gillray,”  &c.  A New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illus- 
trations, 7s.  6d.  [ Preparing . 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Whiteladles.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 

O’Reilly. — Phoebe’s  Fortunes: 

A Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O Shaughnessy  (A.),  Poems  by  : 

Songs  of  a Worker.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Lays  of  France.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex., 10s.  6d. 

Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M’Crie, 
D.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Patient’s  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

> How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
| Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and 
) E. Knight, L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo,  Is.;  cl.  1/6, 
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Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.  By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. ' 

Payn  (James)i  Novels  by^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8 vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Walter’s  Word.  | Under  One  Roof. 
Less  Black  than  we’re  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  | High  Spirits. 

A Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

From  Exile.  | The  Canon’s  Ward 
Holiday  Tasks.  | Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Mystery  of  Mlrbridge. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Kit:  A Memory.  | Carlyon’s  Year. 
A Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck’s  T utor.l  Murphy’s  Master. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 

For  Cash  Only. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  | Cecil’s  Tryst. 
Fallen  Fortunes.  I Halves. 

A County  Family.  | At  Her  Mercy. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers.  | Found  Dead. 
Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey.  | Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

In  Peril  and  Privation!  Stories  of 
Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  With  17 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
The  Burnt  Million.  Cheaper  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Word  and  the  Will.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  $vo. 

Notes  from  the  “News.”  Cr.  8vo, 
portrait  cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Pears. — The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  “ Pears”  Prize  ESsays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
Goadby  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.  Demy  8vo,  Is. 

Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley), 

Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustrations. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
The  Muses  of  Mayfair.  Vers  de 
Societe,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pennell, 


Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ; cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.  By  the  Author 
of  “The  Gates  Ajar.” 

An  Old  Maid’s  Paradise. 

Burglars  in  Paradise. 


Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Reed. 
Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cl.  Is.  6(L 


Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by: 

Trooping  with  Crows.  Fcap.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. 

Lady  Lovelace.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 


PlanchS  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms ; or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations, Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,clot‘h  extra,  6s. 


Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  handsomely 
half-bound,  10s.  6(1. 


Poe  (Edgar  Allan): 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes. Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget.  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Com- 

plete in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 


Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) — “The 

Right  Honourable:”  A Romance  o' 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Cami 
bell-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthi 
M.P.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Price  (E.  C.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  | The  Foreigners* 
Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 


Gerald.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Princess  Olga— Radna ; or,  The 

Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.  By  the 
Princess  Olga.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
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Proctor  (R.  A.),  Works  by: 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.  Crown  8vo  ,1s.  6d. 

Rambosson.— Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  a Coloured  Chart  of  Spectra. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Randolph.  — Aunt  Abigail 

Dykes  : A Novel.  By  Lt.Col.  George 

Randolph,  U.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s. 6d. 

each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Woffington.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.  R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
Tohn  Gilbert,  R.A.,andC.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 

Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul  Play.  Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A., 
C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford.  [Couldery. 

A Woman-Hater.  Illust.  by  Thos. 


Reade  (Charles),  continued — 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
Matter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Macnab. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid, and  Joseph  Nash. 
The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Readiana.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade. 

Bible  Characters:  Studies  of  David, 
Nehemiah,  Jonah,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo,  leatherette.  Is. 

Christie  Johnstone.  A Choice  Pocket 
Edition,  set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir 
style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  6d. 
Peg  Woffington.  A choice  Pocket 
Edition,  set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir 
style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  6d. 

Reader’s  Handbook  (The)  of 
Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  an 
English  Bibliography.  Fifteenth 
Thousand.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  NovellTby : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 

Weird  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 

Fairy  Water. 

The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens. 

Rimmer (Alfred),  Works  by:  ~ 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Our  Old  CountryTowns.  With  over 
50  Illustrations. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  With 
58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 
andC.  A.  Vanderhoof. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel 
Defoe.  (Major’s  Edition.)  With  37 
Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank, 
Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s, 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets’  Blrds.|The  Poets'  Beast3. 
The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles, 
F ish es,  and  Insects.  [ Preparing . 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saints* 
Beuve.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
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Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The;  or, 

A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.  Handsomely  printed,  58. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 


Runclman  (James),  Stories  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmalgn’s  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  “Ocean  Star,** 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards.  2s. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy : A Novel.  Cheaper 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6(L 
My  Shipmate  Louise.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
by  HenrySanson.  Cr.8vo, cl.ex.  3s. 6d. 


Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Guy  Waterman.  | Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 


Bound  to  the  Wheel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.  | Sebastian. 


Joan  Merryweather.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Gideon’s  Rock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d, 


Science-Gossip:  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to 
Geology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemis- 
try, Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy, 
Physiography,  Photography,  &c.  Price 
4(L  Monthly ; or  5s.  per  year,  post- 
free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX.  may  be  had  at 
7s.  6cL  each ; and  Vols.  XX.  to  date, 
at  5s.  each.  Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  6d. 
each. 

“Secret  Out”  Series,  The: 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex.,  Illustrated,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Secret  Out : One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations; with  Entertaining  Expert 
ments  in  Drawing-room  or  “ White 
Magic.”  By  W.H.Cremer.  300lllusts. 
The  Art  of  Amusing : A Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Belle w, 
With  300  Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Magician’s  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer. 200  Illustrations. 

Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by  : ~~ 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play, 
and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illusts. 
and  a New  Preface  for  1890. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Walks  In  Algiers  and  its  Surround- 
ings. With  2 Maps  and  16  Illusts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior.— By  Stream  and  Sea~ 

By  W.Seniqr.  Post  8vo,cl.limp,  2s.6d. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 

toric  Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  “ The  Village  Life.”  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  

Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William  Shakespeare’s  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623.— A Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile^  by  a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
I ].  Moyr  Smith.  Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  6s. 
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Sharp. — Children  of  To-mor- 
row:  A Novel.  By  William  Sharp. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Shelley. — TheCompleteWorks 

in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Edited,  Prefaced  and  Anno- 
tated by  R.  Herne  Shefherd.  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  An  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  The 
Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nichol- 
son ; Shelley’s  Correspondence  with  Stock- 
dale  ; The  Wandering  Jew  (the  only  complete 
version)  ; Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes ; 
Alastor,  and  other  Poems ; Rosalind  and 
Helen  ; Prometheus  Unbound  ; Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  (as  originally  pub- 
lished, instead  of  the  emasculated  “Revolt 
of  Islam”) ; The  Cenci ; Julian  and  Madda’o 
( from , Shelley’s  manuscript);  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant  (from  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Library 
at  South  Kensington);  The  Witch  of  Atlas; 
Epipsychidion;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems,  published  by 
Mrs.  SHELLEY  in  1824  and  1839  > The  Masque 
of  Anarchy  (from  Shelley’s  manuscript) ; and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  in  the  ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St. 
Irvyne  ; the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ; A 
Refutation  of  Deism  ; Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  first  published  in  1840,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  including  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOWDEN.  With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sherard.— Rogues : A Novel. 

By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Sheridan(General). — Personal 

Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 
With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and 
Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  24s. 

Sheridan  (Richard  Brinsley): 

Sheridan’s  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  io  full-page 
Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal, 
and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 
Sheridan’s  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  io  full-page  Illusts. 
Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  6d. 


Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
“Arcadia.”  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Signboards:  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.  With  ioo  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

R.ogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o’  BelJs. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

IV^ary  Jane  Married, 

Tales  of  To  day. 

Dramas  of  Life.  With  6o  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  H.  Russell. 

Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  ls.ea.;  cl.,  ls.6d.ea. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader: 
being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his 
own  Works  by  G.  R.  Sims. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
London.  In  One  Volume. 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. 
Sister  Dora:  A Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  pic- 
ture  cover,  4d. ; cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley. — A Match  in  the 
Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 

mological.  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Smart. — Without  Love  or 

Licence : A Novel.  By  Hawley 
Smart.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by  : 

The  Prince  of  Argolls:  A Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  With  130 
Illusts.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.6d. 
Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch. 
With  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  6s. 

Society  in  London.  ByAFo- 
reign  Resident.  Cr.  8vp,  la.;  cl.,  Is.  6d , 
Society  in  Paris:  The  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  A Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a Young 
French  Diplomat.  Trans,  by  R.  L. 
de  Beaufort.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.  6s. 
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Society  out  of  Town.  By  A 

Foreign  Resident,  Author  of  “ So- 
ciety in  London.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. [Preparing. 

Somerset.— Songs  of  Adieu. 

By  Lord  Henry  Somerset.  Small 
4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6s. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 
ology : An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

With  a Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Wife  or  No  Wife?  Post  8vOj  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6d. 

A Barren  Title.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  Is.  6d. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

By  Devious  Ways;  and  A Barren 
Title.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
The  Sandycroft  Mystery.  Crown 
8v0,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Hoodwinked.  The  Gentleman’s  An- 
nual for  1890.  Demy  8vo,  Is.  [Nov, 

Spenser  for  Children.  By  M. 

H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Cr.  4to,  cl.  gt.,  6s. 

Stageland  : Curious  Habits  and 
Customs  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.  Fcap.  4to,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Starry  Heavens,  The:  A Poeti- 
cal Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

Staunton.— Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess.  With  an  Analysis  of  the 
Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Stedman  (E.  C.),  Works  by: 

Victorian  Poets.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

The  Poets  of  America.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  9s. 

Sterndale.— The  Afghan  Knife: 

A Novel.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.;post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Stevenson  (R. Louis),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Travels  with  a Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes.  Eighth  Edition.  With 
a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.  Fourth  Edition. 
WithFrontispiece  by  WalterCran  e. 


Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  continued— 

Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 
Fifth  Edition. 

The  Silverado  Squatters.  With 
Frontispiece.  Third  Edition. 

The  Merry  Men.  Second  Edition. 
Underwoods:  Poems.  Fifth  Edition. 
Memories  & Portraits.  Third  Edit. 
Vlrginibus  Puerisque,  and  other 
Papers.  Fifth  Edition. 

Ballads.  [ Preparing . 

Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ; 
post  8 vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  Eleventh  Edit. 
Prince  Otto  : Sixth  Edition. 

Father  Damien : An  Open  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper,  Is. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 
In  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated  by 
Wallis  Mackay.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex.,3s.6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Strange  Manuscript  (A)  found 

in  a Copper  Cylinder.  With  19  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

Strange  Secrets.  Told  by 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  Florence  Mar- 
ryat,  James  Grant,  A.  Oonan  Doyle, 
Dutton  Cook,  and  others.  With  8 
Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  William 
Small,  W.  J.  Hennessy,  &c.  Cr.8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  cf  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c., 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  Edited  byWM.  Hone.  With  140 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of 

London : A Residential  Guide  tc 
Favourite  London  Localities,  witb 
Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accom- 
modation,andMap.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s  6d. 

Swift  (Dean) : — 

Swift’s  Choice  Work3,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and 
Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the  Origi- 
nal Edition  of  “ Gulliver’s  Travels." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Gulliver’s  Travels  ; and  A Ta!e  of  a 
Tub.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid 
paper  and  half-bound,  2s, 

A Monograph  on  Dean  Swift.  By 
J.  Churton  Collins,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  [Shortly. 
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Swinburne  (Algernon  C.), 


Works  by: 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 
of  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chaste  lard.  A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series. 

Cr.  8*o,  9s.  Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Cr.  8vo,  9s.  Fcap.  8v©,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Third  Series. 
Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Noteson  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo,ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr. 8vo,  10s. 6d. 
Both  well:  A Tragedy.  Cr.8vo.12s.6d. 
George  Chapman  : An  Essay.  ( See 
Vol.  II.  of  Geo.  Chapman’s  Works.) 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus : A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Songsof  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
Studies  In  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart : A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

ACentury  of  Roundels.  Small4to,  8s. 
A Midsummer  Holiday,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
A Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  8vo,6s. 
Miscellanies.  Crown  8 vo,  12s. 

Locrine : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Cr.  8vot  7s. 

Symonds. — Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students’ 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.  Small  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax’s  (Dr.)  Three  Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's droll  Illustrations  in  Colours,  and 
a Lite  of  the  Author  by).  C.  Hotten. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Taine’s  History  of  English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  VoiS.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Tailor’s  (Bayard)  Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 
T ay  lor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 
by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants : A Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Coloured  Frontis.  and  ioo  Illusts. 
Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them:  A Handbook 
for  Students.  With  331  Illustrations. 
1 he  Playtime  Naturalist.  With  366 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 


Taylor’s  (Tom)  Historical 

Dramas:  “ Cloncarty,”  “Jeanne 

Dare/*  “ *Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,”  “.The 
Fool’s  Revenge,”  44  Arkwright’s  Wife,’* 
“Anne  Boleyn,’4  44  Plot  and  Passion.’* 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 
***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 

rately,  at  Is.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord) : A 'Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 

dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading'.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thames. — A New  Pictorial  His- 

tory  of  the  Thames.  By  A S.  Krausse. 
With  340  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cresslda.  | Proud  Malsle. 
The  Violin  Player. 

Thomas  (M.).— A Fight  for  Life  : 
A Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
8vot  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomson’sSeasonsand  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  Introduction 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  over  50 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6cL 

Thornbury  (Walter), Works  by ; 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each*  j 
Old  Stories  Re  told. 

Tales  for  the  Marines* 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.  With  many  Illusts. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.  With  nearly  50  Illusts* 
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Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  I Marlon  Fay. 
Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

John  Caldigate.  | American  Senator 

Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel’s  Progress.  I Anne  Furness. 
Trollope(T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut 
Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

T rowbridge.— Farnell’s  Folly : 

A Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).  — Mis- 

tress Judith:  A Novel.  By  C.  C, 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  | Noblesse  Oblige. 
Saint  Mungo’s  City.  | Lady  Bell. 
Burled  Diamonds. 

The  Biackhall  Ghosts. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

Disappeared.  | TheHuguenotFamily 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

VTlIari.— A Double  BondT  By  L. 

Villari.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Watford  (Ed  w.,  M.A.), Works  by : 

Walford’s  County  Families  of  the 
United  Kingdom(1890).  Containing 
Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Mar- 
riage, Education,  &c.,  of  more  than 
i2,ooo  distinguished  Heads  of  Fami- 
lies, their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Pre- 
sumptive, the  Offices  they  hold,  their 
Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Thirtieth 
Annual  Ed.  Royal  8vo,cl.  gilt,  60s. 
Walford’s  Shilling  Peerage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers,  &c.  32mo.  cloth.  Is. 
Walford’s  Shilling  Baronetage (1890). 
Containing  List  ot  the  Baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Not- 
ices, Addrf  sses,  &c.  32010,  cloth,  Is, 


Walford  (Edward),  continued— 


Walton  andCotton’sComplete 

Angler ; or,  The  Contemplative  Man’s 
Recreation.  By  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illusts, 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 
M.  Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  hand-madepaper  and  buckram,  6s. 

Wanderer’s  Library,  The: 

Crown  8vo  , cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Wanderings  In  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich- Hunters.  By 

Julius  Beerbohm.  Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
ByTHOMAS  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 

Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.  By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low  Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse-War- 
tegg.  With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap 
Jack.  Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 


Walford’s  Shilling  Knightage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Knights  ot  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses, &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 

Walford’s  Shilling  House  of  Com- 
mons (1890).  Containing  List  of  all 
Members  ot  Parliament,  their  Ad- 
dresses, Clubs,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Walford’s  Complete  Peerage,  Baron 
etage,  Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1890).  Royal  32mo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Walford’s  Windsor  Peerage,  Baron- 
etage, and  Knightage  (1890). 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

William  Pitt:  A Biography.  Post8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Tales  of  our  Great  Families.  A New 
Edition,  Revised.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 

Haunted  London.  ByWALTERTHORN- 
bury.  Edited  by  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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Wanderer’s  Library,  continued — 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 

By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 
The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
Hingston.  With  a Frontispiece. 
The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 

By  Jacob  Larwood.  With  Illusts. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.  Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).  Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Ward. — Five  Years  with  the 

Congo  Cannibals.  By  Herbert 
Ward.  With  83  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B. 
Davis.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 
Warner. — A Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Warrants,  Sec. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures  and  Seals.  On  paper  to 
imitate  the  Original,  22  by  14 ‘in.  2s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Price  2s. 
Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
of  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3 feet  long  .by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 
The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 

and  Colours.  Price  5s. _ 

Washington  s (George)  Rules 
of  Civility,  traced  to  their  Sources  and 
Restored.  By  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2s.  6d. 
Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope  By 
FVW.  Cory.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Cr^wn  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 

tery  and  Porcelain.  By  Hodder  M. 
Westropp.  With  Illustrations,  and 
List  of  Marks.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
VVhistler’s  (Mr.)  Ten  o’clock. 
Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper,  Is. 


Whist.  — How  to  Play  Solo 

Whist.  By  A.  S.  Wilks  and  C.  F. 
Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

White. — The  Natural  History 
of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White, 
M.A.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper 
and  half-bound,  2s. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by: 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  With 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Making,  and  of  their  Practical  Uses. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A Popular 
History  of  Development.  3rd  Ed. 
With  259  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s. 6d.' 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note- 
book. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edit.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
T reat  them.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d. 
Glimpses  of  Life  and  Nature.  With 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,3s.6d.  [ Shortly . 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by : 

Post8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 

Wood.— Sabina:  A Novel.  By 

Lady  Wood.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Wood(H.F.),DetectiveStoriesby: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
Woolley. — Rachel  Armstrong; 

or,  Love  and  Theology.  By  Celia 
Parker  Woolley.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
With40oPictures, Caricatures,  Sqmbs 
Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c. 
History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  In  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairhqlt,F.S.A, 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Land  at  Last.  | The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Castaway. 
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THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.  Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Philistia.  I Fop  Maimie’s  Sake. 
Babylon.  The  Devil’s  Die. 

In  all  Shades.  I This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 

BY  REV,  S.  BARING  GOULD . 
Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

BY  WALTER  B ESA  NT  & J . RICE, 
Ready  Money  Mortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

*Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  B ESA  NT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster.  | Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Paulus.[For  Faith  and  Freedom 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

A Child  of  Nature.  | God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 


Foxglove  Manor. 
Masterof  the  Mine 


Annan  Water. 

Matt. 

The  New  Abelard  i Heir  of  Linne. 

BY  HALL  CAINE . 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Juliet’s  Guardian.  | Deceivers  Ever. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  | Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
MORTIMER  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonina.  | Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  P 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
TheTwo  Destinies 


The  Law  and  the 
Lady. 

Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel’sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heapt  and  Science 
“ I Say  No.” 

Little  Novels. 

The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  ofCain 
A Rogue’s  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


BY  DUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES . 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE . 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWEN1. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 

Circe’s  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  ED  WARD ES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


QueenCophetua. 
One  by  One. 


I A Real  Queen. 

| King  or  Knave? 


Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE 
Pandurang  Hari. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 

Of  High  Degree. 

Loving  a Dream. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 

David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance, 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  ISAAC  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self  Condemned. 

That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW . 
Fated  to  be  Free. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 


BY  R.  ASHE  KING . 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY . 
Number  Seventeen. 


BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON . 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord? 

“My  Love  !” 
lone. 

Paston  Carew. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

BY  HENRY  XV.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Lin  ley  Rochford. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Camiola. 

BY  AQflES  MAC  DON  ELL, 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame ! 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life’s  Atonement.  I Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph’s  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A Model  Father.  I Hearts. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

BY  CHRISTIE  MURRAY  and 
HENRY  HERMAN . 

The  Bishops’  Bible. 

BY  GEORGES  OH  NET. 

A Weird  Gift. 

BY  MRS . OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags, 
idalia. 

Cecil  Castle- 
maine’s  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

ADog  of  Flanders 
Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Naprax- 
ine. 


BY  OUIDA. 


T woLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma 
- Othmar. 
Guildcroy. 

I Syrlin. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL . 
Gentle  and  Simple. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued- 
BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd. 

Walter’s  Word. 
Less  Black  than 
We’re  Painted 
By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 

From  Exile. 

A Grape  from  a 
Thorn. 


Some  Private 
Views. 

TheCanon’sWard . 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

Talk  of  theTown. 

In  Peril  and  Pri- 
vation. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Mystery  of 
Mirbridge. 

The  Burnt  Mil- 
lion. 


BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  | The  Foreigners. 
Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 


BY  CHARLES  READE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  | Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  | Foul  Play. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love 
The  Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation 

The  Wandering  Heir.  I A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater.  | Readiana. 
L-ingieheart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Jilt.  [Animate. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL . 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Guy  Waterman.  | Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Gideon’s  Rock.  I Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.  | Sebastian. 

BY  HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisle.  | Cressida. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.  I Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land  Leaguers. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued— 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.  1 Mabel’s  Progress. 

BF  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c , 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass. 

Saint  Mungo’s  City. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Lady  Bell.  | Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 
BY  EDMOND  ABOUT . 

The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  I Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 

Valerie’s  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 

Strange  Stories. 

Philistia.  I The  Devil’s  Die. 

Babylon.  | This  Mortal  Coil. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

For  Maimie’8  Sake. 

BY  REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 

Fettered  for  Life. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY  WALTER  B ESA  NT  & J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  | My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

•Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  B ESA  NT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Captains’  Room. 

Ail  in  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

Herr  Paulus. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes.  | Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man’s  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

Californian  Stories. 

Gabriel  Conroy.  | Flip. 

Maruja.  | A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras- 
BY  HAROLD  BRYDGES. 

Uncle  Sam  at  Heme. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

boards,  2s.  each. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

The  Shadow  of  | The  Martyrdom 


of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard 
Matt. 

The  Heir  of  Linne 


the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  J The  Deemster 
BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  “ Black  Prince.” 

BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  | Juliet’s  Guardian 
BY  AUSTIN  CLARE . 

For  the  Love  of  a Lass. 

BY  MRS.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 
PauLFerroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroli  Killed  his  Wife. 

BY  M ACL  AREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel’sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
“ I Say  No.” 

The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the 
Lady. 

TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.  | Midnight. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 

MORTIMER  & FRANCES  COLLINS 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  | Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 

BY  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 

Every  Inch  a Soldier. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  1 Paul  Foster’s  Daughter- 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK . 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 


BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

A Castle  in  Spain 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT, 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  \ Circe’s  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.  | Nicholas  Nickleby 
BY  DICK  DONOVAN . 

The  Man-Hunter. 

Caught  at  Last ! 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 

BY  CONAN  DOYLE , &c. 
Strange  Secrets. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 

A Point  of  Honour.  | Archie  Lovell. 
BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS . 

0 | jcjft 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  I Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tiilotson. 

Polly.  I Fatal  z:ero. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Olympia. 

One  by  One. 

A Real  Queen. 


Queen  Cophetua. 
King  or  Knave. 
Romances  of  Law. 


BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


In  Honour  Bound 
The  Flower  of  the 
Forest. 

Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a Dream. 

A Hard  Knot. 
Heart’s  Delight. 

I Blood-Money. 

BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr  Austin’s  Guests.  | James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 


,?obin  Gray. 

•or  Lack  of  Geld. 
What  will  the 
World  Say  ? 

In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  K*ng. 

In  PasturesG reen 
Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 

A Heart’s  Problem 
The  Dead  Heart. 


BY  JOHN  IIABBERTON. 
Brueton’s  Bayou.  | Country  Luck. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every  Day  Papers. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY . 
Paul  Wynter’s  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 


BY  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  * ‘ “ ‘ 

ElliceQuentln. 

Fortune’s  Fool. 

Miss  Cadogna. 


Sebastian  Stroma 
Dust. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 
Love — or  a Name. 


David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover’s  Creed. 


BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIG  HE  HOPKINS. 

’Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self  Condemned.  | That  other  Person 
BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY . 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions 
BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 
Passion’s  Slave. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle 


BY  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

BY  MARY  LINSKILL. 

In  Exchange  for  a Soul. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord?  | Paston  Carew 
With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

“My  Love.”  | lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy. 


Dear  LadyDisdain 
The  Waterdale 
Neighbours. 

My  Enemy’s 
Daughter. 

A Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 


Miss  Misanthrope 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a 
Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola, 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  AGNES  MACDONELL . 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  | Lost  Rose. 

BY  IV,  H.  MALLOCK . 

The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open!  Sesame.  I Fighting  the  Alr« 
A Harvest  of  Wild  Written  in  Fire. 
Oats. 

BY  J.  MASTERMANi 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea. 


BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY . 
ALife’sAtonement  Hearts. 

A Model  Father.  Way  of  the  World. 
Joseph’s  Coat.  A Bit  of  Human 
Coals  of  Fire.  Nature. 

By  theGateofthe  First  Person  Sin- 
Val  Strange  [Sea.  gular. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero.  Cynic  Fortune. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 

BY  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A Game  of  Bluff. 

BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 

The  Unforeseen.  | Chance?  or  Fate? 

BY  GEORGES  OH  NET. 
Doctor  Rameau. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  | The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe’s  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 

Held  In  Bondage.  TwoLIttleWooden 


Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castle- 
malne’s  Gage. 

Tricotrin.  | Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa.  [Ine. 

Princess  Naprax- 
In  a Winter  City. 

BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN, 


Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Com- 
mune. 

Blmbi.  | Wanda. 
Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 
Othmar. 

Ouidas  Wisdom, 
Wit, and  Pathos. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd. 

APerfectTreasure 
Bentinck’s  Tutor. 
Murphy’s  Master. 


A County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 

A Woman’s  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's  Tryst, 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 


Clyffards  of  Clyffe 

The  Family  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter’s  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

HumorousStories 

Gwendoline’s  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

Like  Father,  Like 
Son. 

Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath 
Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but 
Won. 


Mirk  Abbey. 

Less  Black  than 
We’re  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon’s  Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some  Private 
Views. 

From  Exile. 

A Grape  from  a 
Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only. 
Kit : A Memory. 
The  Canon’s  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
Glow-worm  Tales 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge 
BY  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 

Lady  Lovelace. 


BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  | The  Foreigners 
Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  | Peg  Woffington 
Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A Simpleton.  I A Woman  Hater, 
Readiana.  | The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories.  | Fairy  Water. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


BY  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL . 
JRound  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  “Ocean  Star.” 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Guy  Waterman.  | Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  | The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Heart  Salvage.  | Sebastian. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o’  Bells.l  Mary  Jane  Married. 
Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Tales  of  To-day. 

Dramas  of  Life. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A Match  In  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
TheGolden  Hoop.  I By  Devious  Ways. 

BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  I Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS . 
Cressida.  | Proud  Maisle. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS . 

A Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORN  BURY . 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Old  Stories  Re  told. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.  | Mabel’s  Progress. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  America?  Senator 
Frau  Frohmann.  | Marion  Fay. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers.!  John  Caldigato 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

BY  J.T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  T U RGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer.  | A Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

A Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 
Huckleberry  Finn.  [of  Europe. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  | Buried  Diamonds. 
Saint  Mungo’s  City. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Lady  Bell.  | Noblesse  Oblige; 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline  | Disappeared. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends 
BY  H.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
BY  LADY  WOOD. 

Sabina. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or.Love&Theology, 
BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

The  Forlorn  Hope.  | Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


JefP  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 

Bret  Harte. 

A Day’s  Tour.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther’s  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Sentenced  ! By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor’s  Wife.  By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds.  By 
Julian  Hawthorne. 

Niagara  Spray.  By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A Romance  of  the  Queen’s  Hounds. 
By  Charles  James. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  By 

Tom  Jerrold. 

Cut  by  the  Mess.  By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  Edited  by  Justin 
H McCarthy,  M.P. 

Dolly.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Liiy  Lass.  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 


Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ? BvW.  Minto. 
That  Girl  in  Black.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 

Notes  from  the  “News”  Jas.  Payn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid’s  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.  By  C.  L.  Pirkis 
Bible  Characters.  By  Chas.  Reade. 
Rogues.  By  R.  H.  Sherakd. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter.  By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.  By  G.  R.  Sims. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  By 
George  R.  Sims.  [Speight. 

The  Sandycroft  Mystery.  By  T.  W, 
Hoodwinked.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A Double  Bond.  By  Linda  Villari. 
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